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A true angler is generally a modest man, unob- 
trusively communicative when can impart a 
new idea; and is ever ready to let a pretentious 
tyro have his say, and good-naturedly (as if mere- 
ly suggesting how it should be done) repairs his 
tackle, or gets him out of a scrape. Thad. Norris. 


YACHTING UNION. 


Tue advantages of union and codperation among men 
who have certain common interests are quite as generally 
recognized in the domain of sport as in the more serious 
affairs of life, religion, business, politics, scientific work, 
etc. In all branches of sport and in all parts of the world, 
unions and associations of clubs and individuals within 
some extended area are to be found. In this country in 
particular is this the rule; almost every form of sport 
boasts of one national or at least of several large divisional 
associations, whose influence, be it said, both locally and 
on the sport at large, is uniformly beneficial. So much is 
this matter of union the accepted rule, even among the 
minor sports, that the case of yachting, one of the most 
important, presents a remarkable exception. Great Britain 
has boasted of a strong and influential association of yachts- 
men for a quarter of a century; France has had a similar 
organization for half a dozen years, and even Germany, 
with its comparatively limited facilities for yachting, also 
has its national union. 

In this county, in spite of its proud claims for a foremost 
place among the yachting nations of the world, nothing of 
the kind is to be found; the rowing men long ago came to- 
gether and formed associations in different sections of the 
country; in the very infancy of canoeing its enthusiastic 
devotees succeeded in organizing a strong national associa- 
tion, which for seventeen years has maintained and en- 
forced one uniform code of measurement and sailing rules, 
recognized in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
That nothing of the kind has been achieved in yachting is 
not for want of example or of enthusiasts to start the work; 
for nearly twenty years the project of a national association 
of American yachtsmen has been discussed, plans have 
been devised, and preliminary steps toward organization 
have been repeatedly made, but always with the same 
result, : 

The reasons for these many failures need not be re- 
counted now, suffice it to say that up to a dozen years ago 
the lack of harmony and sympathy—and, in too many 
cases, actual hostility, open or hidden, between different 
localities, and even the clubs within certain localities— 
made a national union an impossibility. That such a 
condition should have prevailed in yachting and not in 
other sister sports is a matter of regret, but the facts are 
too well known to be concealed or denied. 

Happily enough, a great change has come about of late 
years, the increase of racing in the smaller classes has re- 
sulted in the production ofa large number of what may 
be called “small” clubs, that are to-day strong, healthy and 
prosperous. With the growth of these clubs, and the great 
increase in the numbers of yacht ownersand yachts which 
has been seen since the international races in which Puri- 
tan and Mayfiower were the victors, inter-club racing has 
increased to a wonderful extent. The formal regattas and 
closed club races of former days have given place to a con- 
nected and lengthy series of races, extending throughout 
- entire season, and participated in by the full racing 

eet. 

The intercourse thus engendered between yachtsmen of 
different clubs and localities, has borne good fruit in the 
formation and successful growth of such local bodies as 
the racing associations of Massachusetts Bay and Long Is- 
land Sound. Looking at the condition of yachting in 
these localities five years ago, it is difficult to realize that 
such organizations, with twenty to twenty-five clubs en- 
rolled in each, and with practically perfect systems 
of conducting races, have been established and placed 
upon permanent foundations, That so much has been 


accomplished in apparently so short a time is due solely 
to the earnest and continued efforts of a small number of 
yachtsmen in each locality. These efforts, begun longago, 
were for a time apparently fruitless; they failed in the face 
of many adverse conditions, such as local jealousies and 
prejudices, conflicting rules made to foster special local 
types, vested interests in‘one form oranother. This labor, 
though apparently ineffective, was not lost, as is now evi- 
dent, but it served to pave the way gradually for the pro- 
gressive adoption of practically uniform rules and racing 
methods, and for the obliteration of all hostile feeling. 
The final efforts which have resulted in the formation of 
the two organizations mentioned, though both well man- 
aged, were probably no stronger at the outset and no bet- 
ter planned than some former attempts in the same direc- 
tions, but now the time was ripe for them, and they met 
with success in place of failure. 

The conditions in these local associations about Boston 
and New York are practically the same as throughout the 
country at large. The necessity for a national association 
has long been evident to some yachtsmen, and positive 
efforts toward its organization have been made at different 
times with absolute failure. To-day, however, the realiza- 
tion of this necessity is no longer confined to a few, but is 
accepted by yachtsmen in all parts of the country. The 
way to it is paved through the existence of a number of 
local associations, with comparatively little conflict in the 
matter of rules, The same motives which have impelled 
yachtsmen to form their local unions are acting to carry 
the work a step further, in the formation of one national 
union; and the experience gained in the former work may 
be relied upon to aid in the latter. 

The meeting this week in New York is likely to mark 
the beginning of a notable era in American yachting, it is 
too soon yet to speak confidently of its immediate success 
in a task which presents not a few difficulties; but the con- 
ditions have never before been so favorable, nor the out- 
look so promising. Looking atthe matter in a general 
way, there should be no reason why American yachtsmen 
can not do what others abroad have done, or, in fact, why 
these same yachtsmen are not quite as competent to estab- 
lish and support a national association as American oars- 
men and canoeists have proved themselves to be. 

The chief difficulty in all unions, whether large or small 
of yacht clubs, has always been considered to lie in the 
measurement rule, this is the dete noir that has wrecked so 
many promising schemes, local and general, in the past, 
but, in our opinion, it is by no means a serious matter to- 
day. The conditions of the case are that no yachting or- 
ganization in the world to-day has a measurement rule 
which will stand the test of steady building and racing 
under it alone without supplementary restrictions; that 
will penalize the fin-keel and the lightly-built racing-ma- 
chine, and encourage something other than the extreme 
machine, In Canada and the United States, with the 
exception of the vicinity of Boston, all yacht-racing 
is carried on under one rule, with some trivial differences 
of details. Where the racing is very keen, as in some 
places on the coast, this-rule has proved inadequate; but, 
with but a moderate amount of building and racing, it still 
works very well. 

There being thus far no proposition whatever for a bet_ 
ter rule, there is no good reason to abandon the present 
one, and the question of a common rule for the national 
association, if formed, to be used by all affiliated clubs, 
need not be discussed at present. All that need be done 
in this matter is to inaugurate a systematic attempt to 
formulate a better rule that will meet the exigencies of 
modern designing and racing. This investigation of the 
question may demonstrate the necessity for two rules, one 
for the smaller craft, of 30ft. or under, such as are general- 
ly designed for racing, without attention to general utility 
or cruising qualities,and another for the larger yachts, 
which, in the opinion of many yachtsmen, should possess 
certain qualities, such as seaworthiness and accommoda- 
tion, however much they may be raced. We see no 
grounds for objection to such a double rule, in fact, it is 
quite in harmony with the assumed differences of use in 
the two classes of yachts, the smaller, of necessity with 
limited accommodation; and the larger, which may and 
should have some of the qualities of a sea-going vessel and 
a floating home for the owner. 

The question of the difficulty of enforcing the universal 
adoption of such a rule when found in all localities, 
jnland, on the lakes and on the seacoasts, in the face of 
vested interests, is of far less importance than usually as- 


sumed; it might not be possible to force its adoption in a 
single season, but no necessity for such a course exists, 
Let the rule be found, and if generally acceptable it can be 
adopted by every club in the country in the course of two 
or three seasons. It must be remembered that “vested in- 


terests” to-day mean almost nothing, such interests often _ 


vanishing through force of circumstances in a single sea- 
son. The racing life of a modern yacht is at most limited 
to two or three seasons, and it may be abruptly terminated 
in the first year by some unforeseen and radical advance 
in design or construction. The experiences of last year in 
the 15ft. class, the success of Glencairn and El Heirie, are 
such as to call for a totally new type of yacht in this and 
the 20ft. class, and to destroy the chances of all existing 
boats save the two named in both classes. 

The real trouble in the measurement question is to find 
a good rule, and this may prove no easy matter; but it is 
self-evident that the work can be better done by the con- 
certed action of all American yachtsmen than if left hap- 
hazard to such clubs or individuals as feel moved to con- 
sider it. 

The difficulty in the path of the proposed movement, as 
we consider it, is in no way connected with the measure- 
ment rule, but lies in the question of the constitution of 
the new organization. It must be-an association either of 
individual yachtsmen, of clubs, or of existing and future 
local associations, and certain objections rest against each 
of the three methods. The plan which presents the few- 
est objections is that of an organization of clubs, with divi- 
sions based upon the present associations, about New York 
Boston and the Great Lakes and the Pacific. 


THE MAINE GUIDE LAW. 


Tue reports from Maine, in respect to the new law apply- 
ing to the guides, indicate that it is received with earnest 
disfavor by many of those concerned; and that some 
of them purpose ignoring it entirely, while others have 
agreed with their fellow-guides to defy it and violate it. 

However obnoxious a law may be in itself or however 
great a hardship it may work on a class, a cure is not 
effected by contumaciously violating it or conspiring de- 
fiantly to break it. There are orderly legal measures 
which afford the needed relief, and though they may be 
slower than what might be desired, they have the merit 
of being efficacious and final. To defy a law is but to be- 
come entangled in the meshes of other laws which govern 
law-breakers and conspirators, and this without making 
any progress whatever in the true course. Indeed, public 
opinion is often prejudiced against a good cause when its 
promoters adopt illegal measures to express their resent- 
ment or to further their ends. 

If the law is unconstitutional, it is an easy matter to 
make a test case through the established legal channels, 
and such single case would serve as well to establish 
legality or illegality of the objectionable law, as if all who 
were interested were to challenge prosesution. 

If the law is constitutional, it is within the power of the 
majority to repeal it by the legal means provided for the 
repeal of all objectionable laws, namely, the ballot. No 
man or group of men can arrogate to himself or themselves 
the power to disobey such laws as are found displeasing; 
for if that were so, it is self-evident that all law would be 
at an end. 

Our law-makers, in their wisdom, have provided 
legal channels of relief when a law has proved to be ille- 
gal, unjust or undesired, and these channels are open to 
all alike, the majority always deciding the question. 

Our remarks are not to be construed as passing on the 
merits or demerits of the law itself. We deal with it asa 
law which, being a law, is the same as all other laws in 
their forces and penalties. We desire to point out that 
if the law is obnoxious to the guides, they should 
make their resistance in an orderly legal manner, and 
to this we call their attention. Their vocation is such 
that they should display the most punctilious observ- 
ance of legal exactions, for there is no vocation in which 
the temptations and opportunities to violate certain 
laws are so constant and so numerous as in the yo- 
cation of guide. If a class of men openly defy one 
law which they declare to be inimical to their inter- 
ests, it isan easy matter for the public to infer that they 
would violate any other law which in any way affected 
their interests. Thus, for the better conduct of the case 
and the general reputation of the guild, there is every 
reason for a conscientious observance of the law, and every 


reason in opposing it to pursue only legal procedure. 
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Lhe Sportsman Courist. 


SAM SPENDS A DAY INLAND. 


Sam put his gun in the canoe for company or from force 
of habit, but took no pains to find use for it. His paddle 
strokes fell so noiselessly that the water fowl sitting in the 
edge of the marsh were first notified of his approach by 
the sight of the canoe’s prow nosing its swift way a their 
hiding place, or of the paddler’s slightly swaying figure and 
the flash of his dripping blade. Others dozing full-fed 
were not aroused till the wake of the canoe shook the 
walls of their rush wigwam, and then with shaken quacks 
and squeaks of terror sprang to needless flight. 

A “flock of low-flying came upon him so suddenly 
that he instinctively ducked his head as they swerved up- 
ward and swept over him, and great fish dashed from 
beneath his stealthy keel with a startling surge. 

. Then he saw the two Indians a little way before him, 

paddling slowly and halting at every muskrat house, in 
such leisurely conduct of their affairs as if the bright day 
were endless and the genial season to have no following of 
storm and bitter cold, less provident than the muskrat, in 
no more haste than the lazily migrating waterfowl. Their 
voices, attuned to nature’s, sounded no louder than the 
rustle of their paddles in the sedges as he ran alongside, 
and they then, first aware of him, showed no more sur- 
prise at his sudden appearance than if a weed had drifted 





“Quiee,” Tocksoose gave greeting, and grinned a friendly 
recognition as he dropped a quarter-grown kit from a trap 
into the canoe; but his comrade did not so much as turn his 
sour face toward the newcomer. 

“Tt’s tew bad to ketch sech leetle runts,” Sam remon- 
strated. “They hain’t wuth fo’pence.” 

“Me no ketch um, mebby od’ man ketch um. Mebby 
mink ketch um,” said Tocksoose. “Me like um git fo’ cen’, 
as od’ man got 20 cen’, nex’ year. Lil’ moosquas mo’ bet- 
ter for eat as ol’ one.” 

“You might as well preach tu the minks an’ foxes as tu 
these critters,” Sam thought, driving his canoe forward 
with vigorous strokes that soon brought him to the mouth 
of the East Slang, into which he passed and made his way 
up the narrow, winding channel. 

Rounding a bend, he came to the foot of a long reach, in 
which nothing animate could be seen astir but a solitary 
grebe wrinkling the glassy surface in widening circles at 
various points of departure and return, in his explorations 
of the nether watery world. Sam let the canoe drift at the 
will of the idle current, while he curiously counted the 
moments of the agile diver’s disappearing. 

Then his wandering gaze became fixed on a great hawk 
that came cruising low over the apparently tenantless 
marsh. With short, restrained beats of his broad pinions 
the falcon ranged the silent cover till suddenly, with a 
sharp, downward slant he swooped into its depths, where- 
from, in the same instant, with a clamorous outcry of 
affrighted squeaks, 100 wood ducks burst upward with a 
startling, thunderous roar of wings, threshing water, sed 
and air. As suddenly as they had risen they settled with 
a resounding splash in the open water of the channel, 
where they sat motionless, silent and alert. 

The baffled marauder mounted heavily from the weeds, 
and wheeling a moment above the vigilant con tion, 
each member of which was ready to dive at any sign of 
attack, he recognized the uselessness of a further attempt 
and sullenly retired. 

The swimming ducks offered a rare opportunity for a 
deadly shot, but Sam admired so much the adroitness with 
which they had foiled the onslaught of the hawk that he 
hesitated to take advantage of it, and while he hesitated 
they became aware of the presence of a more fearful dan- 
ger than that which had threatened them from above, now 
lurking close beside them, and again simultaneously sprang 
into the air. 

Then Sam instinctively got his gun in hand, and takin 
aim at the nearest duck that was laboring upward walled 
the trigger; but the cap responded to the stroke of the 
hammer with only a faint, lifeless click, and before it could 
be replaced by another one the tardiest rd was well 
out of range. When an anathema had n bestowed 
upon the worthless cap and its maker, Sam tried to make 
a virtue of the misfire and be glad that it had happened, 
and thus attempting to fool himself with his own loons. 
risy, came to the. landing, marked as a place of resort b’ 

the ashes and spent brands of fishing fires that had burn 
in the spring nights when bullpouts were biting. 

Measuring the height of the sun, it occurred to him that 
he might enjoy the excitement of the arrival of the 


coach by going a little out of his way to Friend Bartlett's, 
and therefore he held across the fields at a brisk to- 


ward the tavern, at which the coach halted for a change 
of horses. 

As he came to the high rail fence of a stubble field, he 
surprised a small flock of wild pigeons busily picking up 
the scattered ene He had but a glimpse of them on the 
ground, their backs shining in the slanting sunlight like 
variously tempered burnished steel, when, with a simul- 
taneous clapping of wings, like a burst of applause, they 
took flight. He fired into the thick of the flock, and four 
ae ames out = it. 

e strung them through the under mandibles on two o 
the long tall feathers thed together at the tips, and od 
tened on with his burden increased in weight, but more in 


beauty; for the pigeons were old males, wi ruddy breasts 


and brilliant u plumage that shone with varied 
in the shifting ight Tt soon had another ens a 
ex 


pected addition, for as Sam skirted the brink of a hol- 
am where ~ brook looped a miniature intervale, in uncer- 
in quest of easiest passage, a i anearly wand 
from the woods, burst out of the bay of ieee tiie a moe 
non shot from a palisade and flew straight for the home 
coverts, now with a blurof rapid, quive wing beats, now 
with set pinions, till Sam, dropping his load and aim 


far ahead of the fleeting mark ht it to the pastu 
sward in a long incline, as if alighti : aeteni but it 
struck the d with a reboun ud, which’ 


fill 
his heart with the pride that always comes to him a 


brings this noble bird down from its flight. 
He made haste to pick it up and go on his way, 
could hear the unmistakable ye cluck p 
proaching stage coach and see the neighborhood gather- 
ing at the tavern. When he reached it he was not the 
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boys came running in honest 
ba r speed ia ade oe “Ita nd Vig? 
bare legs to w commands an - 
omaeee of a switch while he impersonated coach, horses 
and driver. . 

After them came a belated grown-up idler trying to stay 
his steps to a deliberate pace, and from his shop across the 
road the aproned cooper came bare-headed, with his 
short-handled adze in his hand and diffusing a whole- 
some odor of the pine staves and ash hoops of cheese 
casks. 

Now came the n- coach, the four horses at a brisk 
trot, the red and yellow body rocking with stately motion 
under the burden of ngers, and mails, and 
greatest of all the driver, known from ome end to the 
other of his route by every one, some of whom had the 
distinction of being known by him. 

He pulled up the horses before the low stoop, and throw- 
ing the reins to an hostler, descended from his lofty seat 
to open the door of the coach for such pormnanes as chose 

while the horses were 


to alight and stretch their | J 
changed. Hospitably welcomed by the smiling landlord, 


clean-shaven and in shirt sleeves spotlessly white, all 

availed themselves of the chance except a woman dressed 

in deep mourning who held a little boy with long wavy 

flaxen hair and a brunette complexion, seated upon her 

lap. He stared out wide-eyed at the juvenile os ; 
than they 


latest comer, for two panti 
disguised ' followed 


envying them their freedom no less his dis- 
tinguished position as a coach passenger, while there 
was a silent interchange of bashful smiles. 


Two of the passengers were spruce city men, wearing 
their well-fitting garments with the accustomed ease that 
a sharp-faced old lawyer wore his shabby suit of black and 
an air of half contemptuous condescension toward three 
farmers who like himself were representatives-elect to the 
Legislature on their way to the State capital. These three 
were already counting the cost of the honor as they longed 
for the daily comfort of shirt sleeves and old clothes, and 
wondered how they could bear the burden of coats for 
four long weeks, and what they should do with the strong, 
hard hands that till now few days but Sundays had found 
unemployed. Even now one got his knife open and 
searched the ground for a bit of soft wood to whittle, while 
another resumed interrupted work upon his finger nails, 
which gave promise of employment for some time to come. 

There was also a bluff Englishman, who at once caught 
sight of Sam’s birds and asked many questions concerning 
them, as did the city men—he, with a sportsman’s inter- 
ots tar with a hungry relish of whatever smacked of 
wild life. 

To the untraveled mountaineer the stage coach, with the 
mud and dust of other and distant towns upon its wheels 
and painted sides, and bringing hither dwellers in great 
cities and men whose home was beyond the sea, was as 
strange an object as a ship come to quiet port from the tur- 
moil of the ocean and the busy world beyond it, with the 
salt of the sea waves still upon its decks and the breath of 
foreign atmospheres not yet quite exhaled. The sight 
and touch of it gave him a dreamy vision of scenes that 
he could never chance to see, and with such res for its 
strangeness he marveled at the bold familiarity of the 
boys, who pranced and capered as horses at the empty 
pole, thrust out like a ere bowsprit, whileone enjoyed 
a blissful moment of regal glory on the box. 

The little child inside the coach was teasing his mother 
for something, and she, after an unavailing attempt to 
quiet him, asked Sam—now sitting alone on the long bench 
of the stoop—if she could get a drink of water for the child. 
He at once neanget a brimming glass from the barroom, 
and with a careful eye upon it as she stretched forth her 
hand, he saw a narrow band of unmistakable mulatto skin 
between the glove and the sleeve. 

He gave a quick start at the unexpected revelation that 
spilled a little of the water, and cast a quick, inquiring 
glance at the black veiled face. The woman, as quickly 
divining the cause, hastily drew her sleeve down to her 
glove. The boy drank eagerly and she finished the glass 
under her veil, returning it with a trembling hand to Sam 
who reassured her with a significant shake of His head and 
a hand upon his lips. ‘ The stage coach had a new interest 
for him now, but he did not betray it by staring inside it. 

The fresh horses were brought out and put on, the trav- 
elers took their places, the rural representatives flurried 
with fear of being left, the lawyer, the Englishman and 
others with the easy deliberation of owners, for whom the 
coach must wait. The driver climbed to the box, cracked 
his whip, and the heavy conveyance rolled gayly away. 

The landlord, the hostlers and the spectators watched its 
departure to the first turn of the road. 

“By grab! Dan don’t drive a livelier team ’an that on his 
route, I'll bet,” said the landlord,*withdrawing his admir- 
ing ee from the retreating coach. 

‘Got quite a load o’ rep’sent’tives,” another remarked. 
“Don’t know’s they look much better’naourn, Wonder if 
he’s goin’ by stage.” 

“M’dah,” one answered, evidently not a supporter of the 
successful candidate. “He’s a-goin’ tuckernuck, with his 
onrR ll " the fat 

“ y jo y!” e cooper ej 
it cost tu paint that ’ere Eng 
ketch me a-wheltin’ hoops.” 

“That ere womern was turrible afeared o’ showin’ her 
face,” the youngest man of the party said; “but she needn’t 
ha’ be’n if she’s as good-lookin’ as her boy.” 

“Some widder womern, proberbly,” the landlord said 
oracularly, and the ae dispersed slowly, except the 
boys’ a hastened by the imperative of the 
schoo s ruler on the ee window of the 
schoolhouse. While the corner hamlet lapsed into its ordi- 
nary quietude Sam took the road, and presently came to 
ote wey F hi f ] 

e peaceful atmosphere of the place was not disturbed 
by his approach, The fat dog arose from his basking place 
on the sunny side of the horse block and walked forth to 
meet him with a slow, non-committal of the tail, 
which was quickened to a friendl when the 
game was seni ed and Gem's knee bad factory in- 
= then escorted him to the door with dignified 
i) hs 
Rebecca Bartlett met him with a pleased smile lighting 
her placid face as she recognized him. 

- Y: this is Samuel, isn’t it? Well, I’m real glad to see 
thee. I’ve wanted to talk with thee about poor Pelatiah 


ever since John saw thee. thee hasn’t 
a What, brought us 


lated, “I wish ’t I had what 
man’s face. You wouldn’t 
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“Wal, yis, marm,” said Sam, “ducks was what I started 
tu fetch ye, but I run ontu a few pigins an’ a pa’tridge, 


an t know but you could work ’em in some ey. 
Pa’trid pigins makes tol’able 


is pouty —> but 
pigin es, aour folks thinks.” 
hee has got a partridge? Now I am glad,” she declared 
with satisfaction and increased interest, as she raised 
the from the bunch and felt the plump breast with a 
critical hand. 
“It's what neighbor Corbin ’s craving, and nob’dy’s been 
able to get him one.” 

“Onwell, is he, marm?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s very low,” said Rebecca, modulating her 
voice to due solemnity. “It’s consumption, and it isn’t 
likely he can continue long, but he thinks a partridge is 
all he needs to make him well. Thee knows how it is 
with people in a decline. Now, if thee’s willing, I’ll send 
it to him.” 

“Why, sartinly, Mis’ Bartlett, it’s yourn to du jest what 
you’re a min’ tu with; an’ I’ll sit ri’ daown an’ pick it an’ 
dress it.” 

“No, thank thee, Samuel, I think it will please him to 
see it jest as it is. He’s been a t hunter. Perbaps it 
would be better for him now if he had given his thoughts 
more to weightier matters; but it has seemed hard that he 
couldn’t have one partridge now, when he used to get so 
many, and for other people too. Margaret!” 

“Yes, mother,” a soft voice answered out of a light stir 
of housework inside, and in a moment the daughter ap- 
peared, without a trace of its recent performance upon her 
neat attire. A shade of anxiety fell upon her face as she 
ey the visitor, to whom she gave friendly greeting. 

“Why, how does thee do?” and then turning question- 
ing eyes to her mother, “no bad news of—of the apples, I 
hope?” 

tNo news ary way,” Sam answered. “I see ’em gita 
start tow-ards Canerdy. 

“No, it’s nothing about them,” said Rebecca, “but Samuel 
has brought us more ducks and some pigeons and this 
partridge, which seems almost providential. Now thee 
put on thy bonnet and run right 7 to neighbor Corbin’s 
with the partridge, will thee? While thee ’s gone I’ll get 
these pigeons ready and make a pie for dinner. If thee ’s 
a mind to help me pick ’em, Samuel, we can talk about 
Pelatiah, and thee’ll stay to dinner with us,” 

Sam was not loth to accept both invitations, and fol- 
lowed Rebecca to the woodshed. .Half of this was floored 
with plank, neatly swept, but thickly scarred with axe 
mise where misdirected blows had fallen along the bor- 
der nearest the chip-littered ground, on which the tiers of 
wood arose to the base of the cobwebbed rafters, to which 
phebe birds’ nests of past summers clung in various stages 
of dilapidation. The cheese press stood at one end of the 
floor, the lever, weighted with worn-out plow points, mak- 
ing occasional spasmodic, creaking descents, presently fol- 
lowed by an increased trickle of whey into the keeler. A 
work bench stood at the other end, with a vise and a few 
tools upon it, under a dusty window, a rack of augers and 
a sickle, and a corn cutter made from a broken scythe. 
Along the walls between the cheese press and the work 
bench hung various utensils of the dairy and the kitchen, 
divided by the kitchen and cheese room doors. Elderly 
hens made cautious incursions into this debatable ground 
between indoors and out, where nests were tolerated if 
once established. 

Rebecca sat down on the chopping block and Sam on the 
saw-horse, and they stripped the feathers from the birds 
into the same basket; and so, with hands and tongues em- 
pores together, economized time like two gossips at their 

itting. 

“Poor thing,” Rebecca exclaimed, pitying a wound she 
had uncovered of resplendent feathers, “it does seem cruel 
to kill such pretty creatures, but they do pick up a great 
deal of wheat, and they make excellent pies. And now 
tell me about Pelatiah. Washe greatly cast down?” She 
sighed deeply and made piteous little sounds with her 
tongue against her teeth, as she listened to the story of 
Pelatiah’s disappointment and Louisa’s death, and when 
it was ended said in soft, motherly tones: 

“Ah, r souls, how sad! Pelatiah was very kindly 
and faithful, but I used to wish he was more tender. He 
didn’t oe to meeting with us very often. I hope he is 
softened. Louisa.was a pleasant young woman, but light. 
Poor 7 r thing!” 

“Well, Peltier ain’t no gre’t hand tu go tu meetin’, but I 
wisht there wa’n’t no worse folks in the world. And he’s 
as tender-hearted as a gal.” 

“There, now, I’ll get the broom and sweep thee off,” 
though Sam pes that he was quite clean enough. 
“My,” she exclaimed, as she supplemented the vigorous 
sweeping of Sam’s legs by the application of a moistened 

to woollen stuff. Now 


forefinger, “how feathers do stic 
I guess thee’ll do.” 
ow Margaret returned glowing with the freshness of 
the morning, but sobered by recent speech with one who 
was near the end of life’s eer 
“Well, my dear, how did thee find David this morn- 


‘Very feeble; but he brightened up wonderfully at the 
sight of the perteias and says he shall be able to shoot 
a. himeelf in a little while. 


r man,” Rebecca sighed, “he’s done with all 


such 

“He wanted me to thank thee,” Margaret said to Sam. 

“Why, it wasn’t me. It was your mother an’ you. But 
I be sorry for ——- ’at wants to go huntin’ an’ can’t. 
That is tough. It’ould du him more good tu shoot one 
pa’tridge ’an to eat a dozen.” 

“I don’t quite see how that could be,” said Margaret 
with a questioning smile. Sam answered ve aking: 


“Why, wouldn’t you druther pick one ‘at you 
P fan tu od hul harnful fetched tu 
“O, yes,” and being a woman 


s’arched for yourse 
ye?” 

shifted ane. 
“But I can’t understand how people can enjoy killing 
thing, such pretty things as partridges.” 
e 


y hain’t no ern es, an’ it kills ies tu 
ck ‘em. But ain’t saad oe pick ’em for? ite to 
Vv ’em. 


“But it doesn’t hurt the posies,” she ed. 
“That’s more’n we know, bein’ ’at we ‘hain't posies, not 


all on us,” and Sam’s honest admiring eyes completed the 


compliment. 
* we must be doing,” said her mother, ad- 
e deliberate chime of the kitchen clock. 


monished by 
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“Samuel, will thee go and visit John Bartlett or will thee 
come in, and read the ‘Liberator’ and the ‘Anti-Slavery 
Standard,’ or maybe thee’d rather read ‘Thomas Chalk- 
ley’s Journal,’ or some account of early Friends. Thee’ll 
find them very improving.” 

Sam saw M ret making a wry face at the mention of 
these works, as if at recollection of some unpalatable dose 
of childhood, and wisely decided to seek recreation in the 
company of living rather than departed worthies. He 
found Friend Bartlett in a stony field behind the orchard 
persuasively urging a yoke of deliberate oxen who mov: 
with a slow, ponderous progress, in apparent unconscious- 
ness of the plow behind them, though the tense chain 
creaked under the constant strain, the share groaned and 

mbled a subterraneous mo among the stones, and 

ichael, bending between the handles, grumbled and 
cursed in as continuous an undertone, which he took good 
care should not be loud enough to call a reproof from his 
employer. f f ws : 

Sam was greeted with quiet cordiality by Friend Bartlett, 
and accommodating his a. legs to the pace of the pro- 
cession, enjoyed a peripatetic visit till the mellow conch 
sounded for dinner. Michael’s presence had prevented 
their speaking of what was uppermost in their thoughts, 
and now that he went to the barn with the oxen John 
Bartlett said: 

“Well, I guess our colored friend must be safe over the 
Line by this time.” 

“They went off a-kitin’ anyways,” said Sam. “An’ I 
tell you what, Mr. Bartlett, I b’lieve the’ ’s a couple more 
on ’em a-p’intin’ for Canerdy right in broad daylight,” and 
went on to tell of the two stage coach passengers. 

“Thee don’t say! In the stage this morning! I had a 
letter from one of our friends in Middlebury saying that 
he had a woman and her child in his house and would 
send ’em along as soon as it seemed safe. But I didn’t 
think he’d venture to so soon after they were hunting for 
Robert—and in this way. It was a pretty bold stroke, I 
say for it.” 

‘“Mebby it’s the safest arter all, an’ the’ won't nob’dy 
mistrust ‘at bhain’t on the lookout, for the woman keepe 
her face clust as ever you see, and the young un’s as white 
as—as any white young un,” and Sam instinctively looked 
toward the east as if he could see through the “Pinnacle” 
to the Danvis hills, where his own flaxen-haired boy 
played safe and free in the shelter of the Green Moun- 


tains. 

“They'll go right to one of our friends in Burlington, 

and he’ll put ’em aboard of the steamboat that'll take ’em 
ight to St. John’s,” said the other. “Come, let’s go to 
dinner.” 

The neatly-served meal and its decorous prelude of silent 

forcibly reminded Sam of the difference between home 
Rite and camp life, and just then the latter did not seem quite 
the best, and it set him to longing for his own fireside. This 
longing continued to abide with him when the quiet after- 
noon was half spent and it was time for him to return to 
camp, for which he felt a kind of disgust, not lessened by 
the Ma ression of his entertainers’ unspoken conviction 
that his present recreation was asad waste of time. He 
could not take their view of it any more than they could 
understand his, but he craved their opinion, and 
could not be satisfied with mere toleration. 

Till he was out of their sight, halfway across the fields, 
he felt a shame that he was ashamed of. Then a westerly 
waft brought him the Resttening fi ce of the 
autumnal woods’ odor of pine an hemlock and ripe. 
leaves. Far behind him he heard the returning stage 
coach clucking like a hen bringing home her brood, and 

resently after the joyous clamor of the freed school chil- 
ren, for the stage coach was the school mistress’s clock. 

Unheeding the incoming water fowl that swerved aside 
or upward from their smennens flight to pass him, he pad- 
dled steadily down the channel, his constant wake gilding 
the silver water far behind him with pulsing reflections of 
the sunset that were reflected again in flickering shafts of 
duller gold dropping aslant down the paling of marsh, and 
80 he came to the end of his peaceful voyage. 

Row.anp E. Rosrnson. 


Ferrissurcs, Vermont. 





THE LOST MAN OF LABRADOR. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was very much in‘erested in — in the last issue of 
Forest AND STREAM Mr. Fitzgerald’s letter about the wan- 
dering of a man supposed to be Dr. Carnes on the Labrador 
coast, Ttake it that there bave been previous letters pub- 
ans him, which unfortunately | have not read, 
and so@now nothing about his previous history. In regard 
to his wanderings in the far North I may be able to affoid a 
little more light, as | traveled from Ungava to Rigolet on the 
Hudson Bay Company’s steamer in 1893, and h ard about 
this unfortunate man, but did not meet him, as he was on 
his journey between Davis Inlet and Nachvak when I 
stopped at those places. I wintered in Labrador and did 
not return to civilization until September, 1894, and conse- 
quently did not know inquiries were being made for him, 

Last year I again passed down the coast, and as I was 
naturally interested in the fate of the poor fellow, | m.de 
inquiries at George River and Nachvak; but unfortunately 
dia not pay particular attention to details, as 1 had no idea 
that he was being sought for. 

The account given by Mr Fitzgerald is in the main cor- 
rect, and I can only alter the details of bis last wanderings 
and sad death. From what 1 could learn, the poor fellow 
was suffering trom religious mania, which became acute 
only at intervals, when it impelled him to travel onward. 
The greater part of the time he was, to all appearance, quite 
rational, but was always very reticent concerning himself. 
He passed Davis Inlet in Septemb:r, and tramped, with oc- 
cas onal lifts in boats, to R»ma, a Moravian mission station 
north of Caps Mugford, where he remained unti! late in 
October, when he again started noithward for Nachvak, but 
returned in a few days nearly dead from exposure and star- 

vation; refusing to remain with the missionary, he was sent 
on with some E-kimos, and arrived at the H. B. Post at 
Nachvak in November. He remaimed there as the guest of 
Mr. Jas. Ford until February, aud during that tine made 
himself useful in teaching the childrep. In February some 
Eskimo arrived from George River with dog teams, and he 
resolved to accompany them home. He started with them 
across the High barren mountains; and, bavivg occa ion to 
stop when only a short distance from Nachvak, the Eskimo 
eats being afraid of him—went on arid left him. He 
on in hopes of catching up to them, but was unable 
si 
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to do so; and{without any blanket,”or even means of making 
a fire, he followed their trail over the roughest country in 
Labrador without food for nearly a week, only once sleeping 
in a snow house erected by the Eskimo. the distance be- 
tween the houses being too great for his unaided daily 
tramp. Under such conditions, it is simplv marvelous that 
he should reach the Hudson’s Bay Post at George River, as 
he did, with hands and feet badly frozen. He was weil 
looked after there by Mr. John Ford, and under careful 
treatment soon recovered. He remained quietly at this 
Pluce for sbout two months, and-fook delight in teaching 
the children about the post. Mr. Ford informed me that he 
was a well-educated man who had evidently traveled con- 
siderably, as he often spoke of the various places in the 
United States, and although he would not directly tell where 
he resided Mr. Ford was under the impression that be was 
from Philadelphia, if I remember rightly, and that his name 
wes Curran, which agrees closely with Carnes 

The night previous to his sad death he was very restless 
and called several times for his mother. The following 
evening he said that he must continue his journey, and 
pointing across the small cove on which the post is situated, 
said that if he would get to heaven he must go straight in 
that direction over the hill, that rises almost perpendicular 
1,000ft. above the cove. He insisted that Mr. Ford should 
open the front door, which was blocked with snow for the 
winter; Mr. Ford. becoming alarmed, left him to arouse 
the servants in their house, and when he returned found that 
the poor fellow bad bursted open the door and was gone. 
Before doing so be had removed all his clothes and went forth 
into the cold, starlight night naked. 

They immediately followed his tracks, which led down a 
small hill and up over the store belonging to the post, and 
on the far side they found him quite dead, having myers on 
the roof and fallen, his neck striking on the sharp edge of a 
fishing flat that rested pst the store. 

Thus ended the life of this unhappy wanderer, who must 
have been a man of exceptional physique and will power, to 
overcome, without any ald whatever, the hardships and 
trials of a journey up the coast of Labrador, a journey that 
no one unacquainted with the physical character of the 
country can have any idea of, and to me, with some knowl- 
edge of travel in Labrador, it seems nothing but marvelous 
that he did not perish long before reaching far-off Ungava 
Bay. His body now rests in the lonely little grave-vard on 
the barren hill overlooking the small Hudson Bay Post be- 
side the grave of Mrs. Ford’s eldest son; and a'though a 
wanderer unknown, poor and demented, he was taken in 
and treated as an honored guest by these kind, simple peo- 
ple of the far north, who give us, living in civilization, ler- 
sons in practical Christianity that might-be learned with 
profit to ourselves.and the wayfarer at the gate. 

1 inquired of Mr Ford if he had any papers or other ar- 
ticles that might be used to aoernn ce poor fellow, but he 
informed me that he only found a Bible on his person; and 
therefore if he had a wallet’ he must have lost it on his wan- 
derings before reaching George River. 

During the coming summer I shall probably again visit 
George River, and will then make more careful inquiries; in 
the meantime I would be much obliged if his friends would 
send me a description of his personal appearance and other 
facts of use in identifying the unfortunate aw ve 

. P, Low. 


Gro Loaica Survey, Ottawa. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE COVER.—II. 
(Concluded from page 3:6.) 

A¥TER lunch we returned to the hummocks, as this gee. 
tion of the grounds was called, The veteran dog Joe had 
hunted here many times and knew every favorite spot, and 
it was most interesting to watch him as he worked out the 
ground. Instead of beating it out regularly he would gallop 
to the well-known places, slowing up as he approached them 


until he arrived at bis chosen spot, when he would stop, 


and, with nose in air, feel fir the scent, and if nothing was 
found his head would drop and off he would gallop to the 
next place. But did he catch scent of a bird there would be 
a wag or two of his tail, a quick and expressive glance 
toward his master, and then he would étraighten out on 
point. One incident that occurred in this connection I shall 
never forget. Joe had soe by a small knoll without giv- 
ing it any attention, and was some 50yds. beyond it when 
my dog pointed just at the edge, and as Joe caught sight of 
him it was very curious and interesting to watch his per- 
formance. Joe was one of the best dogs to back that I have 
ever seen, aud he at once honored the point in good style, 
but only for a second or two, when he crouchingly stole 
around behind until he had the wind, then, with nose in air, 
he carefully approached a little to one side uctil he caught 
scent of the bird, when he pointed in his usual good style 
for an instant; then, with an expressive wag of bis tail, he 
carefully crawled to the rear some 10 or 12ft., when he 
raised himself up and again backed my dog. 

This interesting performance was keenly enjoyed by us. 


Tt was plain as daylight that Joe did not believe there was a - 


bird there, and thought that my dog was pointing false; but 
after satisfying himself that there really was a bird there, he 
realized that he had done bis companion an injustice, and at 
once male the proper amendé by going to the rear and back. 
ing him, It is perbaps needless to say that all three of us 
trmly believed that dogs think and reason, but I am not going 
to discuss that question, and wii] only eay that I do not 
believe that any intelligent perron who owns an intelligent 
dog will di:agree with me. 

After ta'king over the performance I stepped in front of 
my d3g, when three grouse rose at the upper end of the 
knoll and swung tothe left Althougb along cistance away, 
lcut loose at the nearest one; but he kept on ‘‘A long 
shot,” sald the veteran, while Sabin shook his head and said 
something about wasting ammunition—imyussible to kill at 
that distance—all foolishness; but Sabin thought everything 
of his reputation as a sure shot, and never took any hezard- 
ous chances, while 1 usually shoot regardless of rejutation 
or distance, and I kill enough of these wild shots to keep me 
up to the mark; at least, 1 still continue to take all the 
chances, . 

Following the birds to the run where w hai marked them 
down, my dog threw bis head in the air, and taking a few 
strides oicned ep wy bird and brought it in stone dead. The 


veteran sgain said ‘‘a Jong shot,” while Sabin again shook 
bis head but never said a word. Meantime Joe had struck 
the tra‘l in the middle of the rua and was waiting for us. 
The veteran went to his dog, Sabin took position on the 
1igbt flank, while [ crossed to the left s‘de, and in this order 
we followed the birds up the run. We had gone but a sbort 
distance when I beard a grcuse rise a long distance ahead of 
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us, and soon caught sight of it coming at its best speed 
directly toward us. I well knew that Sabin would not shoot, 
and as I could not tell whether the veteran could see the 
bird, I took a quick sight and pulled, and was greatly pleased 
to see him collapse and come down; and so great was bis 
momentum that he struck the ground 20yds. behind 
us, although he was fully that distance in front 
when T fired. Mentally congratulating myself upon 
the beautiful shot, I proceeded to load, and was 
greatly surprised to hear the veteran also loading, and to 
hear him exclaim, ‘‘What! did you shoot?” ‘Yes,” said J, 
“did you?” Sabin averred that the reason why he did not 
shoot was that he knew that no one gun could stop a 
thunderbolt like that, ‘‘but,” added he, “I am awful 
sorry that I did not shoot, for then I could enoy 
with you two the satisfaction of having made a brilliant 
shot.” Joe still stuck to the trail, and as we knew that two 
birds came in, we continued on up the run in the same order. 
When we came to the end of the trail of the bird that we had 
killed, Joe showed by his actions that he knew that the bird 
had flown ; but as the trail of the other one was near by he 
again drew on for a few yards, when he signalled that this 
one had also taken flight, probably at the same time as the 
first one. Joe told us plainly that the bird had gone equarely 
to the left, and as we knew nothing about it, we followed. the 
course indicated to another run some 200yds, away. The 
wind was blowing across the run toward us, and when we 
arrived near the edge Truwp and Joe pointed at almost the 
same instant, and a second later my dog caught sight of Joe 
and then Trump, and backed them, the three making a won- 
derful picture that has not grown dim in all the Jong years 
that have passed since I gazed upon it that beautiful October 
afternoon. There in the bright sunlight stands old Trump 
20yds above me, as firm as a rock, his forefeet are in » small 
hollow, while bis hind ones sre consiie-ably higher, which 
brings his nose close to the grourd, although his head is 
sticking up like a mud turtle’s, while that stumpy tail of his 
is pointing straight in the air instead of at its usual angle of 
about forty-five degrees. His white and orange colors stand 
sharply out from the background of dark green turf that cov- 
ers the springy hillside, and as every hair on him is pointing, 
his portion of the picture isa gem in iteelf. Just beyond 
him stands bis master with a smile upon his beaming coun- 
tenance and an air of rapt attention that does full justice to 
the scene. Some 6yds. nearer me stands Joe also pointin 
in grand style, with his head over his shoulder and his tail 
as straight as a ramrod, pointing squarely toward Trump, 
while just behind him is the veteran, and a glance at his 
speaking countenance plainly tells you that he too is happy. 
How his eyes snap and sparkle as he gazes upon that beauti- 
ful picture; see with what grace he doffs his hat, and almost 
reverently bows low to each of the trio of living statues. 
Such homage was never more sincerely offered, 

My dog was at heel and not near enough to get the scent, 
but he was in plain sight of both dogs, and almost as soon 
as Joe pointed he backed him, with his head well up, while 
he crouched behind nearly to the ground, and as I turned 
to look at him he caught sight of Trump, and I could see 
his eyes grow brighter and the hair along bis spine raise up 
as he honored the point of his old and tried companion. 
The peculiar positions of the dogs added much to the charm 
of the picture, and we gazed upon it for some time in deep 
admiration. 

Finally the veteran waved his hand to me, and in response 
to the silent command I went down the run a few yards, 
and cros:ing it to the opposite bank took my station just 
above the veteran and a little below Sabin. The veteran 
then walked in and put up the grouse, which flew as straight 
as an arrow for Sabin, who was standing facing us; but no 
sooner did the bird start than he wheeled squarely around, 
and as it passed him the gun came into position, there was a 
sharp report, and the swiftly whirring pinions were stilled 
forever. As we were nearly at the head of the little run, 
my companions came to me, and after talking over the per- 
formance a while the veteran suggested that, in order to save 
time, we should separate and beat out the remainder of this 
portion of the cover, so I bore sharp to the left and Sabin 
took the right-hand edge, while the veteran was to work out 
the section between us, the place of meeting being the open 
ground between this cover and the run that leads back 
toward the starting point 

I had gone but a short distance past the place where we 
so handsomely stopped the thunderbolt, when my dog came 
to a point just at the edge of a strip of low-growing birches. 
Walking in front of him, I passed through the narrow stri 
where, from almost under my feet, a brace of woodcoc 
rose, and flying low went nearly straight away, giving me a 
splendid opportunity for an easy double Now there is no 
sport I love so well as shooting at flying birds, so 1 shot at 
both of them, and then followed them up and gave each of 
them another dose; one of them kept straight on, while 
the other swung to the left and settled in a dense tangle of 
thorns and birches. Sending my dog around ‘nto the wind 
he soon had him fast, and while I was wondering how I 
shduld ever get into the thicket the bird solved the problem 
by flushing wild nearly thirty yards away, and as I caughta 

limpse of him twisting through the branches I cut loose and. 

e either hit a limb or blundered into the charge and came 

down and the dog brought him in. My fun was over so far 
as this one was conc:-rned, and I started for the other, but 
had only two shots at him before he refused to rise again, 
and was also gathered in. Working out the remainder of 
my share of the ground I found two more wooderck, both 
of them giving up at the first shot. Before arriving at the 
open ground I found both of my companions awaiting me. 
he veteran had accounted for five woodceck and Sabin had 
scored two woodcock and a grouse. When I reported my 
four the vi teran slyly remarked that he had mi one shol, 
cf which I was undoubtedly aware, as he had only five birds 
to show for bis six shots This I knew, of course, was a 
covert fling at the fusilade that had been going on in my 
quarter, bot I cared little for this; and told him that I never 
kept score except of the fun, and hits or mises were so 
nearly alike in this respect that [ scorned minor details, con- 
soling myself when I killed a bird with the thought that my 
companions would be pleased, and congratulating myself 
when I missed that I would have the fun over again. “‘If 
that is the case,” said he, ‘‘it is a thousand pities that you 
killed that bird this morning when you were tumbling down 
the hill.” : 

“Oh! no,” I replisd, ‘that shot oe to afford my 
companions so much pleasure that I was really glad that I 
tumbled thebird.” 

Cro sing the open lot to the run I have mentioned Sabin 
voluateered to beat the covcr while we guarded the fianke, 
the veteran passing down thiouzh the cover while I kept 
guard slong the upper cdec, boiu ul us keeping some B0yds. 
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in advance of Sabin. We had gone but a short distance 
when a grouse rose not 6ft. behind me and pitched into the 
run, and I could only cry ‘‘Mark,” as I dare not shoot, not 
knowing just where Sabin was. The veteran, however, 
could see both Sabin and the bird, and as the latter was high 
enough in the air he cut loose and dropped the bird almost 
squarely onto Sabin, who knew nothing of the matter until 
he heard the report of the gun and felt the bird as it 
brushed his shoulder and struck the ground at his feet. 
While standing there awaiting the signal to move on another 
grouse rose just below me and started up the ru, and as it 
was going into the air rapidly I threw the gun well above it 
and pulled trigger, but instead of keeping its course the bird 
alighted on a limb just as I pulled, but it immediately 
started again pitching down this time, and I gave it the 
other barrel and was well pleased to see ittumble, The 
veteran saw the performance rather indistinctly and thought 
that I had shot at the bird while it was sitting on the limb, 
and he exclaimed, ‘“‘That is right, always give them a 
chance, shoot off the first barrel to start them and kill with 
the second.”’ Soon after a woodcock flushed from the edge 
of the cover near him, and as he let go at him the bird fell a 
foot or two and lodged in the fork of a limb some 80ft, from 
the ground. As the tree ‘was too large to shake and too 
smooth to climb the veteran was about to give the bird 
another shot to bring it down, but Sabin assured bim that it 
was very unsportsmanlike to shoot at a woodcock in a tree 
and proposed that Trump should climb for it, but the bird 
settled the matter by twisting free in its death struggle and 
coming down. 

Continuing on up the run the veteran scored one more 
grouse and Sabin two woodcock without noteworthy inci- 
dent, all being brought to bag at the first rise) We were 
now but a few rods from our team, and as it was nearly 
night and a long road home, we were soon eres out 
the plumage of our birds and carefully packing them in the 
box which we always carried for this pur . Everything 
went all right until Sabin had finished with his bird, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I have lost a woodcock out of my pocket.” 
Both the veteran and I tried to make him believe that he had 
counted wrong, but he took out of his pocket some gun 
wads, and counting them over averred that one bird was 
lacking. We then tried to make him believe that he had 
missed, but he would not have it, and I then told him of the 
bird that he had dropped in the orchard, which set matters 
straight, but we did not have the fun that I had expected, as 
I thought that he might miss when I would make him be- 
lieve that he had not done so by finding this bird. We were 
soon in the wagon and on the road home, where we arrived 
in good season, thoroughly well pleased with our glorious 
day, the most enjoyable, we all agreed, of the many glorious 
davs we had spent in our dearly loved schoolhouse cover. 

This was long, long ago. My companions have fired their 
last shot. and for several years I have not visited the dear old 
place. For more than a quarter of a century I went there 
several times each season. When I first knew it the covers 
were al] that could be desired; the surrounding farms with 
their buildings were well kept, the little schoolhouse with its 
two score of bright-eyed lads and lassies was always pleas- 
ant and cheerful; but as the years rolled by it 
was with deeply saddened feelings that I noted the 
gradual change and decay that was stealing over the 
ey and its surroundings. As the merry band of lads and 
assies outgrew the little schoolhouse many of them sought 
homes far away, and but few were left to take their places, 
and it was with sorrow that I noted the gradual thinning of 
the ranks of my little friends. Many of those who left the 
place drew after them parents and relatives, and soon desert- 
ed farmhouses dotted the landscape; and soon—alas! the 
crowning glory of the covers!—the beautiful woodcock 
nearly ai] sought other resorts, Grouse were fairly plentiful 
for many years, but on my last visit I found few of these 
and only one solitary woodcock. 

We were working up the run where the veteran and I 
made the brilliant shot at the grouse that was coming toward 
us, and I was relating the incident to my companion when 
be exclaimed: ‘‘History repeats itself; that is your bird;” at 
the same time pointing to a woodcock that had flushed from 
nearly where the grouse had started, and like that bird was 
coming directly toward us. As I dropped the bird he ex- 
claimed: “The last of his race; he met his fate bravely.” 
This was my last visit to the dear old place. Heartsick at 
the utter desolation, | wens od regretted that I had come to 
dispel the pleasiog remembrances that clustered around my 
heart and I have not since had the desire to repeat the visit, 
although I am very glad to say that I can now look back 
upon the well-remembered scenes with old-time pleasure. 
Oft, mingled with the happy thoughts of the good old days, 
are sad feelings, and I still grieve over the desolation of the 
deserted farms grown up to weeds and brambles, the dense 
briar thickets in the once clean covers, and, worst of all, net 
a single happy child to give me kindly greeting, not a single 
stick or stone of the little brown schoolhouse to mark 
spot where it once stood. SHAapow. 


TALES TOLD BY THE CAMP-FIRE.—VI. 
BY AMATEUR. 


(Concluded from page 388.) 

Tue next evening one of our number began: It seems 
scarcely credible thut only 100 years ago this great country 
was the home of wandering Indians in a state of savagery, 
and that our ancestors, tenants in common, as we may say 
of these Indians, were scarcely less savage than the red men 
whom they hunted, feared and fought, but such is the fact. 

Elias Blank, leaiah Jones, both first and second, as they 
have been designated by our friend; the Engles, and many 
more of the early settlers were remarkable men, strong men 
mentally, morally and physically, in a day and generation of 
strong men, and their peculiar traits of character have come 
down to their descendants, where they left any descendants, 

Elias Blank was one of the first of the early settlers to 
burn coal—the soft, bituminous coal—of what, I suppose, is 
at least part of what is now the great Connelisville Region. 
It came about in this way: One night the old man was 
aroused by arapping at his door, and after due precaution 
opened it and admitted Lewis Whetzell, the Indian 
fighter, and a companion of his named Jonathan Gates, who 
was called, both by white and red men, “Long-arms,” 
Gates was a most peculiarly constructed man, he had no 
beard, but immense, bushy eyebrows which passed entirely 
across his forehead; his hair was something near the color of 
fallen leaves and formed the only covering for his head, for 
he never wore either hat or cap; his legs were very short 
and, although he-had the body of a man 6ft. high, his 
stature was scant 4ft., yet his arms were so long that he 
could place his hands flat on the ground or on a floor, 


straighten his elbows, keeping his knees straight at the same 
time, and swing back and forth without touching the 
ground with his feet. In bis progress through the woods it 
was said that he could use either or both hands to spring 
from, or catching the limb of a tree to swing from, wou'd 
clear a prodigious distance at a single spring. 

This man was a terror to the Indians, and white men care- 
fully guarded against enraging him. He was a most dan- 
gerous foe to the red mev, and when he joined forces with 
such a man as Lewis Whetzell Indian blood was sure to flow. 
But I am not about to give a history of Long-arms nor to de- 
tail any campaign of Lewis Whetzell. When Elias Blank 
opened his door these two men stepped into his cabin. 
Blank gave them food, and, after they had eaten, they 
sought their beds and slept until late next day. 

When they had again partaken of food Elias B'ank said to 
Whetzell: 

“Friend Lewis, where have thee and our friend been, and 
where bound?” 

“I want to get out of here at once,” said Whetzell, ‘‘and 
Long-arms is of the same opinion; this country’s bewitched, 
and Long-arms and I are both nearly scared to death.” 

A half frown passed over the face of old Elias as he said: 
“Friend Lewis, thee must not tell such stories to me. Thee 
knows I’m thy friend, and I have saved thee when a price 
was on thy head. I know thou art a man of courage, and 
friend Jonathan Gates, whom some call Long-arms, fears 
nothing on earth, and I’m fearful nothing anywhere else, 
and yet thou tellest me that he and thee are scared even 
almost unto death. Shathe on thee to so declare before thy 
friend who Joves thee both as he were thy father.” 

*‘No, no, Elias,” said Whetzell, dropping into the Quaker 
speech, ‘‘I tell thee no lie. We are scared and are even now 
oo our way to the ‘dark and a ground,’ I tell thee, 
Elias. Yesterday afternoon we were in hiding about a mile 
from Dunkard Creek, an’ in the evening we built a fire 
under a bank, very carefully, and we got some black rocks 
to prop up a little kettle, and put them beside the fire rather 
than in it, and the black rocks took fire and burned furiously, 
with a filthy smoke and a bright light, and Long-arms said 
the devil would come if we stayed, and we grabbed our 
kettle and poured out the water, and made our way here, 
leaving the black rocks to burn.” 

Elias Blank was much interested, but he didn't tell 
Whetzell what the black rocks were, though he did tind out 
exactly where they had made their fire, and when they left 
he gave each of them a new Ezra Engle rifle, a knife and u 
tomahawk, 4lbs. of powder and a supply of lead. He then 
hunted up their camping ground, found the black rocks and 
opened a coal bank into one of the river hills, and this coal 
bank is yet in existence in a 12ft. vein of coal that is abso- 
— free from slate and burns like pitch. 

1 don’t remember where Lewis Whetzell died, if indeed I 
ever heard. He was merely an Indian fighter, but he was 
— the most celebrated of a group composed of Daniel 

ne, Simon Kenton, Adam Poe and a number of others. 
Long-arms, or Jonathan Gates, lived many years after the 
discovery of the black rocks, and finally died at the house 
of Een Blank, who had him buried on the burial ground 
of old Elias Blank at his (Een’s) own expense. 

Long-arms, at his own request, was buried in a birch bark 
canoe for a coffin, clad in a buckskin suit and moccasins, 
with all his weapons of war or the chase areund him. On 
his tombstone are the words, ‘‘Jonathan Gates, Long-arms. 
Died —, 18—.” 

He seems to have been the last of the old Indian fighters 
in western Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN NOTES ON WESTERN 
MATTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I, without discussing the Forest Reserves in Wash- 
ington, recommend for careful reading the communications 
of Gov. Black and Cayuga in the issue of April 107 

As to Cayuga ‘‘not reflecting the real sentiment of the 
West,” I suspect he does reflect just that. There is a little 
skeleton in western closets of which I often caught a 

limpse when with intimates: it is the opinion that the 

acitic States are entirely able to get along without the rest 
of the country. The sentiment is vainglorious, but not 
intentionally bellicose or disloyal I have heard it often and 
know it well, yet but for the editorial pointer I should not 
have suspected Cayuga of harboring the old familiar skele- 
ton. So far from deserving censure for his ‘argument of 
sectionalism, peuee conspiracy and geographical en- 
mity,” he avoided these very offenses to a degree hardly to 
be expected under the present provoration. There is on the 
West Coast much restiveness under Eastern interference aod 
criticism. Like the Helvetian chief, they want to know 
what business this Cesar has in their Gaul, which they have 
conquered; and doubtless Cesar would have made the same 
inquiry had Orgetorix come to Rome! 

As one who has lived West without becoming a West- 
erner, I wish to express my high opinion of the people 
among whom I have resided; and I judge they were not 
exceptions to the average population of Wasbington and 
Oregon. If this Forest Commission is as wisely regulated 
as we are promised it will be; if it is intelligent in its choice 
of reserves and just in its dealings, the people of the West 
will give ita patient hearing The eastern press need not 
worry over the unwillingness of Washington to support 
what will be for the benefit of the State. Here we have 
nothing which corresponds to the western belief in the pus- 
sibilities of a glorious country: it is farsighted because it is 
full of faith; it is willing to wait or to work, because it does 
not admit the possibility of disappointment, and it extends 
through all es of society from rich to poor. It is my 
husband’s delight to hear every man talk of the subject of 
most interest to him, and we entertained in our home all 
grades and opinions—the salvationist, the theosophict,- the 

pulist and the nibilist—all trades and traditions. We 
found seventeen new sorts of religion and only one opinion 
of the future of the Pacific Slope, a solidarity that may be 
ores on to favor the permanent good of the country. 
It is true that our western friends are not there entirely *‘for 
their health”; but that they have uncommon public spirit is 
patent to anyone who knows how they have borne up under 
the Seaman disco ts and reverses of the last 
four poate, without complaint and always with confident 

The opinion, that reservations in the Cascades will subdue 
the Columbia is an eastern error which deserves a word of 
comment. The great floods of 1894, so destructive to pro- 
perty over. he lower Columbia valley, did not reach t 

ight till late May or early June. At that time the snow 
on the Cascade Range was gone, This was doubly apparent 


to me from watching the snow-line climb Mt. Hood, and 
from observing the Willamette, a river fed entirely by rains 
and the melting snow of the Cascades. That year the Wil 
lamette was quiet and clear in April, and was not afterward 
affected (if my recollection serves) by any rise except that 
caused by the back-water of the Columbia—a sure sign that 
the Cascade snows were gone. 

If Portland is to be preserved from another such flood as 
we saw there, it will not be by the agency of reservations in 
the Cascades, but by proper dealing with its headwaters and 
those of its treacherous affluent, the Snake River. But that 
forest reserves in the Cascades might affect a river like the 
Willamette, which lies entirely in the wet coast region, is 
not impossible, I have seen that river rise seventeen times 
in one winter and attain a maximum flood of 384ft. Not 
only was this dangerous, but it caused great loss to the 
country in the wasting of the soil. One couldn't drink the 
water, even after it had settled, without feeling that he was 
robbing bis neighbor’s garden. I have seen a half-inch of 
good soil settle in the bottom of a pitcher of water. 

A number of Cayuga’s observations, as those on the sparse 
timbering of the foot hills and the over-luxuriant growth on 
the low lands, will strike a resident of the ‘‘web-foot coun- 
try” as pertinent and just. No one who has not wintered 
there can fully appreciate .the excess of moisture which 
these forests absorb in winter and do not retain in summer. 
They are super-saturated part of the year, and tinder-boxes 
the rest of the time. In that country nature is not contented 
to give you enough of anything, she always gives too much 
—an unsalable, unemployable overplus of flowers, fruit, 
wood, watér and weeds. Often the best use that can be 
made of this lavishness is to waste it, and this question 
brings me to a subject which must often distress the tourist 
—the waste of wood in land clearing. I do not speak of the 
waste in lumbering or by forest fires, but by the methods of 
clearing farms. It is a deep distress to the visitor who sees 
trees—to obtain which alive Boston would sell Bunker Hill 
monument—trees of incomparable majesty, blown up with 
giant powder and burned on the spot. 1 have seen within a 
few miles of Portlan4, and within easy railroad transporta- 
tion thither, enough fine timber burned to have warmed a 
city. The waste here seemed unpardonable, perhaps in this 
case not justifiable; but the man who has “proved up,” and 
is clearing his land, bas no other use for the wood but to 
destroy it most economically. So enormous is the labor of 
clearing this land, so impossible is it to save the wood in the 
log, 80 costly to prepare it for store-wood, that the expense 
of saving lumber is no smallitem, Finally, the roads are so 
bad and the market price so low, that to anyone at all re- 
moved from his market, the costs exceed the profits. I used 
to buy the best split fir for $3 a cord; bark was a trifle more. 
Yet I have seen four horses and three men work half a day 
to deliver a load of bark, that in New England would be 
regarded ridiculously small for one horse. I would not be 
believed if 1 said how inconsiderable the quantity was; but 
then no one East would believe that roads could be so bad as 
are the Oregon roads in winter. 

The farmers snd settlers in Oregon do not appear to have 
New England thrift, but eastern cities should give them the 
credit of desiring their own best interests and working to 
get them. If they waste wood, it may be set down to the 
exigencies of pioneer life. A hundred years ago, or even 
less, the same necessities demanded simular action here io 
the East. There was a time in Maine when a pine tree was 
an enemy—but J never. bad the pleasure of looking at a tirst- 
class pine The people of the Wist will undoubtedly be 
wise enough to keep und care for tracts of their best forest 
land as the most fitting memorial of what herculean )abors 
their pioneers underwent, as a more beautiful testimony of 
their pride and eppreciation of the men who ‘‘won the 
West” than any that human skill could devise. We may 
depend upon them to do this; let us not presume to dictate 
how they shall do it. The esthetic side of their noble forests 
appeals to them—not as vividly as to us, but with that 
deeper, ingrained affection of the native, to whom no air 
no soil, no sun is like that of his own home. And as for 
forestry as a protection against floods, were they not their 
farms, their homes, their cities, that were destroyed or men- 
aced a few years since? I, who saw it all, speak for my 
self and my western neighbors, in saying that we do not 
desire a repetition of these horrors, and that, with retarning 
prosperity, we shall not forget to try to effect a cure. The 
difficulties are enormeus, the methods by no means deci ed 
upon; but the Columbia will be shackled before the Missis- 
sippi—or even some lesser rivers—shal! be subdued. 


Fannie Harpy Eckstorm. 
Brewer, Me. 


Proposed Labrador Excursion. 


Quesec, Can,—Hiitor Forest and Stream: A friend of 
mine, hunter, woodsman, canoeman and explorer, for many 
years in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Co., would like to 
take a party of three gentlemen for a three months’ trip in 
the interior of Labrador, to the region east of Hudson’s Bay 
and south of the Strait, It is a country entirely unknown 
to white men and only very sparsely inhabited by Indians 
(whose language this gentleman speaks), but who are all 
away at the coast in the summer. 

He tells me that the trip would not be a difficult or costly 
one, and that the couotry can be very much more easily 
reached by the route he proposes to take than by any that 
would have the Lake St, John region as its starting point. 
The mosquitoes, which are supposed to be a terror to ex- 
plorers in that country, he says are left not far from the 
coast, and that when the open country, toward the Barren 
Grounds, is reached there are none at all, 

The fishing on the waters he proposes to follow is ex- 
traordinary (which we can well a and game is most 
abundant. Caribou ‘‘are in sight all the time.” The lp- 
dians know the wapiti, and there is also another animal 
Seemney, of the deer tribe) that be was not able to identi- 
'y from the Indians’ description. Bears are ar 

If three gentlemen of some scicntific taste and knowledge 
would like to visit an entirely unknown country, combining 
research and exploration with unlimited sport, this would 
seem to offer a rare opportunity. If 1 were twenty-five 
years younger I should like nothing better. CANADA. 


The Next Best Thing. 


Wits great pleasure I send you $1 for my weekly treat of reading 
for the ensuing year. which is a delighttul substitute for the woods 
and waters, and a companion I cuuld pot now do without, feeling 
quite one of the happy family, Grorar Homes. 

Norra Caro.ia. 


The Forest AND STREAM ts put to press each weck un Tuesday 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier.as practicable, 
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Aatmyal History. 


SNAKE LORE. 


LowE.t, Mass., April 6.—Occasionally the columns of the 
Forest AND StreaM have contained queries concerning the 
habits and food of snakes, none of which have ever 
brought out any data that shed much light on this inter- 
esting subject. ‘ . . 

Many years of hunting, fishing and camping, coupled 
with an interest for investigation, has furnished the writer 
with considereble matter at hand to draw from. In the 
small space that the crowded columns of the Forest anp 
SrreaM can afford, it will be impossible to treat a subject 
which covers so wide a range other than in a general way, 
and I shall only try to give some of the most important 
instances that he come under my observation; some of 
them separated by many years, and long distances. 

Like everything else living, the habits of snakes are 

verned very much by the nature and quantity of their food 
supply, which varies very much during the yearly noes of 
seasons. They are governed also by conditions which 
vary with change of locality and climate. These facts 
render it impossible to establish rules to gauge the habits 
not ohly of snakes, but of almost every species of life hav- 
ing fur, fins or feathers that may exist over a wide extent 
of country, and where food is obtained under differing con- 
ditions. 17 

That most of the common varieties of the snakes of the 
Atlantic States from Maine to Florida are voracious and 
predatory is quite well established, but the wonderful 
variety of their food, which embraces almost every living 
thing that is not too great for swallowing, is not general] 
known. During many years I made it a practice to kill 
all the snakes I met with when possible—especially those 
of the larger species—and have cut open the stomachs of 
many hundreds of them, and after consulting my notes I 
find this surprising medley of food noted during a number 
of years: young chickens and ducks he birds of almost 
every kind—especially ground and bush-nesting birds— 
mice, moles, yourig squirrels of various kinds, weasels, 
young of mus ae, sae and rabbits, the young of grouse, 
quail and wood , frogs, toads and tadpoles, often young 
snakes of the larger species, old ones of all the smaller 
varieties, grasshoppers, crickets, most kinds of butterflies, 
and fish of every known variety, and of all sizes from 
}-podnder down to the smallest minnow. Is not this a 
most astonishing assortment? And the listis not yet com- 


lete. 

: Once, while fishing a trout brook that flowed through a 
meadow, my attention was attracted to the erratic behavior 
of a few bumble bees that were making much ado around 
a small tussock of grass, On closer inspection I found a 
small snake of the adder pow ducking to avoid the on- 
slaughts of the bees while stealing out of the little grass- 
hidden nest the young bees. attended to him at 
once, and after his troubles were over I found in his maw 
the fat young bumble bees that he was caught in the act 
of swallowing. . : 

Iam not aware that snakes held in captivity ever take 
into the stomach any substances other than flesh, but on 
many occasions I have found in the stomachs of snakes 
that were cut open considerable vegetable matter, mainly 
in the form of buds, if in the early spring, and later in the 
summer often a profusion of s green jeaves, oblong in 
shape, and in cases appearing to be the same leaf. 
have found these not only in stomachs that were nearly 
empty, but also in others that were full of animal food, a 
condition which would seem to preclude the possibility of 
their presence being due to hunger. These olservations 
have led me to believe that snakes, like many animals, act 
as their own physicians, and know when and what to take 
into the stomach to correct any irregularities from which 
they may be ailing. 

As flesh-eating gluttons, snakes have no equal,and when 
gorged to the utmost wer act as if in a trance, and aoe 
perfectly helpless, as the following cases would show: 
About fifteen years ago, while fishing the outlet of a shal- 
low = pada ig near ye Cees line, +. had occasion 
to visit a small, ried u to replenish my sup- 
ply of little fi +4 bait. While doing this I routed a 
large, red-bellied water snake. He ‘acted as if trying to 
avoid the customs officials. I soon slit him up with my 
big knife, and emptied from his stomach about a quart of 
large tadpoles, many of which had the legs well developed, 
as occurs when commencing to assume fi ap 

Some years ago, while fis at the Hebron Meadows, 
Newfound Lake, N. H., my companion and I were inter- 
ested spectators of a very fierce battle between two mottled- 
back, red-bellied water snakes over the on of a 
roe perch of about 8in, in length, which one of them 

ad captured and both wanted. The battle continued 
with great fury; first one, then the other was in temporary 
possession of the fish; then both would secure a firm hold 
and tug fiercely for possession. At times the h seemed 
forgotten, and lay helplessly flopping in the mud and 
grass, while its captors writhed and twisted in the fierce 

eat of battle for the mastery. At len the smaller 
snake abandoned the conflict, and the victor, seizing his 
prey, made his way toward higher ground, only to encount- 
era more formidable foe, armed with a paddle. His snake- 
ship measured 5ft.4in. The perch was 8in. long and pulled 
down my pocket scales to 640z. Although some the worse 
for his experience, we returned him to the water, and 
after a few erratic movements he slowly swam off into 
deeper water. 

On one occasion, while hunting, a large blacksnake was 
encountered. I saw from his swollen abdomen that he 
had only recently dined. I ripped him up with my knife, 
and found in stomach an enormous green frog that 
measured 13in. in length. 

Some years ago, one Sunday mo: found us cooking 
breakfast in camp, which was si on a low bluff by 
the side of a river that for a number of miles flowed 
through a succession of meadows. This occasion furnished 





us with a never to be forgotten. A splashing in 
the water on + ite bank of the river attracted our 
attention; the and rushes, with the tall grass, ren- 
dered it im ible to see the cause, while the noise con- 


tinued so long that all thoughts of muskrats were ban- 
ished from our minds, and the writer, with a companion, 
slipped over in a canoe to learn the cause_of so unusual a 
disturbance. We found a large blacksnake over 6ft. in 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


length with a catfish or horned pout stuck fast in his 
throat; about 4in. of the fish’s protruded from his - 
mouth, while the head and the remainder of the body 
was fast in the snake’s throat, held there by the stiff, bony 
spines of the dorsal and pectoral fins that were protrudin 
through the neck, one at the top just back of the head, 
and one on either side of the neck. The struggles of this 
snake, both on land and in the water, were frightful to 
behold. Such thrashing around in the bushes and grass; 
such writhing and twisting as took place in the water, 
amazed us. For a number of minutes we watched this 
awful struggle of the snake to free himself from his equal! 
distressed victim. bape. | at last of witnessing so muc 
suffering, we put the snake out of his misery. The head 
and forward part of the snake’s body was badly scratched 
and cut up from so much thrashing around among the 
bushes. The fish’s tail and body were also badly scratched 
and torn from the same cause. The bony spines pro- 
truding through the neck, and the cause of the snake’s 
downfall, were stripped bare of fins and skin. 

It is not generally known that snakes move about and 
feed during the night, but after many years of observation 
I am quite certain that some of the common species, both 
North and South, especially those that live near, and 
freely take to the water, not only move around consider- 
ably, but also feed during the hoars of darkness. 

I have often encountered them at night while on the 
water during the warm months of summer, but after the 
colder nights of autumn arrive I have never seen them 
abroad after dark. 

I have found some of the water snakes caught on set 
lines that were put out at night and taken up in the morn- 
ing, and well remember once while fishing for big-mouthed 
bass at least two hours before sunrise in the morning, of 
having a little frog that I was casting on the surface of the 
water taken by a red-bellied watersnake. He was hooked 
and landed in the boat, and there was no chance of mis- 
taking his identity, and it was yet so dark that you could 
see only a few feet on the water. I am afraid that this 
admission will show me up the same as once happened to 


‘Mr. Cheeney, and go to prove that there are fish other than 


trout that can be caught on the surface of the water during 
the silent hours of the night. 

During a moonlight summer night I once listened to the 
awful cries of distress and anguish that came from a | 
green frog that was slowly being swallowed by a black- 
snake. This was proven, for on pushing out from camp in 
our punt and making our way up a slough, guided by the 
mourns and ¢ries of terror from his victim, we arrived in 
time to take in the tragedy, and add to the already 
long list another snake victim, and give life and liberty to 
one whose song we had been used to listening for o’ nights 
while happy in his home in the bog. 

Grorce W. Dearsorn. 


The Crocodile’s Upper Jaw. 


In the crocodile notesin the last Formst anp STREAM, 
Mr. Le Baron is right about the crocodiles lying in the sun 
with their mouths wide open. I have seen it many times 
and put a good charge of buckshot down their throats: but 
what I am trying to find out is if a crocodile’s go jaw is 
hinged any different from any other creature. I don’t think 
there is anything—bird, beast, fish or reptile—that has the 
upper jaw hinged. Gro. A, BOARDMAN, 


Game Bag and Gun. 


CAMP BOUILLON. 


In looking through some pai to-day I ran across a pen- 
cil sketch that reminded me of a —_ expedition partici- 

ted in by the members of the Old onaw Crowd a num- 
& of years ago, how many I will not attempt to say. 

It was our custom to have a camp annually near Ww 
giving as an excuse that we wanted to hunt partridges and 
quail, when, in reality, it was for the pur of getting to- 
gether under the leafy boughs to enjoy the crisp, fresh air 
of the woodlands, toast our shins before a roaring campfire, 
and last, but not least, to sleep beneath canvas and let off 











steam. 

This particular trip I have reference to was taken early in 
November in the midst of the most delightful autumn 
that existed anywhere. Packing up our tents and belong- 
ings one Friday morning, and pulting them aboard the Nar- 
row Gauge ba -car, we went down toa little station 
called Kintner. The advance — goiog with the dunnage 
was Briggs, Jack Morley, or jon 87, Lindsley and my- 
self, Lindsley was a lumberman of Morristown, N. J., who, 
in a rash moment, had expressed a desire to come up into 
the wilds of Michigan and kill half a dozen deer and a bear 
or two. 

We explained to him that we would have more fun by 
confining ourselves to ge und quail shooting, and he 
arrived one morning with his brand new paraphernalia, a 
happy smile and a ful disposition, and the next day we 
were in camp alongside of a little stream about three miles 
from the station above mentioned, our truck having been 
transported to the eamping-ground by means of a farmer’s 


wagon. 

“Fhe forenoon was used up getting the camp in order. We 
jhad taken along two tents; rear one the cook stove 
pn, and the cooking was presided over by George, our cer 
eorter, The front end of one tent was left open, and fast- 

ned to this was the other tent with both ends open, so it 
was really one long tent about 24ft. deep, giving us plenty 
of room for sleeping, cooking and eating. 

You all know how to make a camp, and can imagine what 
was done to get things in order. 

In the omens we went ar Eo Mile shoot, and bird 
for; many birds we got, ges were plenti- 
fatal we had enough for a rousing roe that night 
when some new arrivals came into camp. I remember one 
of tes eas Macneigs Ge <tr Somes orley, and I think 
Ferd Ashley was one of the late arrivals—poor old 
Ferd! he has since passed to the happy hunting ground. 

I remember George had a rather exciting time finding us. 
It was dark when the last train arrived, and he had a white 
paper filled with supplies for camp. He noticed a man 

cae he ee @ lantern, and all of a 
sudden the stranger ay 205 aD up & gun; George 
“called to him just in t to save being peppered with a 
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soe of shot, for the farmer had mistaken the white paper 
bag for a dog, and as some sheep had recently been killed by 
@ vagrant cur, he was out watching for him. The farmer 
felt quite crestfallen over this incident. 

The next day was spent in shooting, and it was a day full 
of incidents. McCarty, Lindsley and myself made up one party 
in the forenoon. I remember getting into a fence corner, 
where a covey of partridge, Ido not know how many, be- 
gan getting up one at a time until all of us had blazed away 
to our heart’s content. Indeed, those were great days for 
shooting right around home; far better than it has been in 
later years, 

In the afternoon Jack and I started out after wild turkeys, 
for a light snowfall had come on that forenoon, We had 
not gone far before we struck the tracke of a flock, and fol- 
lowed them until late in the afternoon; but as we were quite 
a way from camp Jack decided to give it up, and started 
back. I followed on but a short distance and the tracks dis- 
— but whether from the birds flying or the rapidly 
melting snow I have forgotten which, I, too, started home- 
ward, The camp must have been three or four miles away, 
and I took the road for it. In passing by a farmhouse I 
noticed a fine flock of. turkeys. They were black, 
and an expert would have been required to tell them 
from the wild article. Striking up a bargain with 
the owner of the flock, I filled one big gobbler’s 
head full of shot, slung him over my shoulder, and eventu- 
ally brought up at camp. Instead of following the road, I 
cut across lots and came on to the camp from the woods 
side. The boys were ail sitting around the camp-fire; it was 
— and I commenced calling out as aon as 

could when I got within earshot, telling Jack he had 
missed it by not stuying a little longer, and the clamor I 
made brought them all out to see what occasioned that ex- 
citement. Of course they did not suppose for an instant 
that the turkey I had was a tame one, Lindsley was in 
ecstacies, and after they had all admired the bird, and 
asked all sorts of questions as to where I got it, how I got 
it, and all that sort of thing, I Ss it to Lindsley. He 
was delighted with the gift, and expressed it home to Mor-. 
ristown to his wife. A letter received soon after his return 
informed me his wife said it was the finest turkey she had 
ever eaten ; far better than any tame turkey that ever lived. 
Lindsley has quit the lumber business, is now editor of a 
newspaper, and I suppose if he sees this, it will be the first 
intimation he has ever had that.even an Eastern lumberman 
was not safe from the jokes of a Saginaw sportsman. 

But you are all anxious, I suppose, to know why we 
christened the camp Camp Bouillon, and I am in a long- 
winded way ap’ ng t part of it. 

I had pro the boys I would make them a woods’ 
stew, so at noon time when we started away from camp | 
had fixed up a kettle containing slices of onions, potatoes, 
salt pork, turnips, and in fact everything that was around 
the camp, including a fox squirrel and arabbit. This had 
been put over a slow fire to cook and sputter away until 
night time, and the boys were ravenous, having sniffed its 
savory odors for some time, and were only waiting for me to 
put in an appearance to literally fill themselves full. The 
were tired out, as hungry as wolves, and after they were all 
seated at our woods’ table I noticed they were aking 
of the stew, smacking their lips and sending k for 
more, 

Mack is a a and as he weighs considerably over 
200Ibs., he has a cellar wherein to store an enormous 
st of food, hen his plate had made the third or 

ourth trip to the bouillon kettle Jack rather intimated that 
he thought he had had his share of it. 

We sat round the camp-fire that night, told stories and 
smoked, and as it had turned very cold, we gradually one by 
one crawled into bed. 

Ferd was of about the same build as McCarty, and I know 
that Jack slept between the two, and claimed they stuck up so 
high that the blankets did not touch him at all, so he rattled 
around like a pea in a pod between these two fat men, who 
held the clothes about a foot higher than his frail form, and 
allowed the cold wind to whistle in around him in a disagree- 
able manner, 

Ido not know how long I had been asleep, certainly not 
& great while, before McCarty began to groan, and how he 
did groan; then he got up and went out into the cold, starry 
night, and, glancing out, I noticed he was leaning with his 
brow firmly p against the bark of a maple tree. He 
came back to bed only to groan and twist and go out again 
and cool off in the starty meonlight. Finally Mack’s rav- 
ings became less frequent, and he at last settled down to a 
troublesome oe 

The next victim of wakefulness was Lindsley. It had 
—_ awfully cold by this time; the moon had gone nearly 

own and it was acne Soe An old owl on a tree near 

by began hooting, and I could almost hear Lindsley’s ears 
prick up, and he finally asked in a hollow whisper, ‘‘What’s 
that?” and there was a tremor in his voice that seemed to in- 
dicate he thought his time had come. I lees oe to him, 
“It is agreat horned owl,” and he asked me whether I sup- 
posed he could shoot it. I said, ‘“‘Of course; nothing is 
easier ; just follow the sound and you will see him sitting up 
on 8 limb and blaze a him, 

Up he got; how his teeth did chatter; I guess the ther- 
mometer had gotten down to zero by‘that time. He hunted 
around for-his boots, and, after a good deal of difficulty, 
dressed himself; his benumbed fingers fished out the car- 
tridges, and he started out. 

I could hear him banging his shins and falling over logs in 
the darkness. The of the owl seemed further away, 
and I was just dozing off when Lindsley came in, frozen 
nearly to death, and crawled into bed. 

The next morning bright and a: before we had finished 
breakfast, we had visitors. It was 7 morning, and the 
farmers were coming ‘to see what kind of a crowd was 
camping among them. They could hardly understand for 
what purpose Neatubes men could be living in tents so near 
their back yards. McCarty had not gotten up yet; he was 
pale and unsteady. Lindsley was hunting for a pair of silk 
stockings that he had _ wet the day before and had 

to dry. They had disappeared. 
One of the farmer visitors soddeny remarked that some one 
must have-been mighty sick in camp last night (he was 
standing usly near the maple tree), “Why,” I 
asked. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘I have heard of people throwing 
up their socks before now, but I never saw it done.” 

Alas for Lindsley’s silk socks. We will draw the curtain 
of charity on the scene. McCarty took the first train home 
Monday morning, leaving the rest of us to pack up, and to 
this day, if a rabbit stew is mentioned, his memory takes 
him back to that night when he ones Lindsley’s hos- 

- B. Mersnon, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Good Boating Streams. 


LExpDEN has the following inquiry and information in 
regard to streams suitable for a canoeing and camping trip: 

“Will you kindly advise me, if you have eny information 
upon the subject, as to the character of the Wisconsin River 
from a point near Eagle River Station, on the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western, to Merril] or Wausau? 

“IT spend one of my vacations, usually in July or August, 
in taking a trip down some river with one or more compan- 
ions, and boats or canoes of light draft, carrying protean 
tent, blankets, provisions and fishing tackle, and making 
three or four or twice as many different camps in the space 
of two or three weeks. Weprefer a rather small stream, and 
as our boats draw only a few inches of water, we can start 
pretty well up I have been down the Kalamazoo, the 
Thorpapple, the Tippecanoe, the White River and the Kan- 
kakee (from Momence), and like to go down a different 
streum each season. The best trip I ever had was down the 
smallest of these streams, the Thornapple, of Michigan, from 
Thornapple Lake to the mouth of the river. 

“On such trips we rarely use anything tut the fly in our 
fishing, as we make it a point to kill no fish which we can- 
not eat; and a fish caught on a fly is only lip-hooked, and not 
injured, 

“IT met a man last fall who said the Wisconsin below 
Minoqua is a good bass stream. That he had taken them 
weighing 4lbs. (smal! mouths) 

“This year there wil! be four of us, with three boats and 
two protean tents. We would like to know of a small 
stream where we can have from 100 to 200 miles of boating; 
where the scenery is picturesque; the population not dense, 
but rather the reverse; campers pot so numerous as to be in 
each otbher’s way; the stream rather rapid, with riffies, ctc., 
and good fly-fishing. F 

‘This is a large order, but I have great confidence in ‘Chi- 
cago and the West.’” 

The Wisconsin River, even so far up as Eagle River sta- 
tion, is considerable of a stream, deep and with good cur- 
rent, yet very well suited fora boating trip. It has some 
few rapids, but nothing dangerous. It offers fine fishing 
for bass and wall-eyed pike, and yields an occasional mus- 
callonge. It runs through a wild pine country. Near Mer- 
rill, Wis., one strikes good trout streams; among others, I 
think the Prairie River a very good stream indeed. Lower 
down in the State the Wisconsin gets to be a big river, car- 
rying steamboats and that sort of thing, but between the 
points above mentioned it is not a bad stream for a boating 
trip and has been run by several porties cauipped somewhat 
a0 Me. Mott describes. The Brulé River is a wilder stream, 
with more rapids and more dangers for smal) boats, This 
trip would not offer the fishing afforded by the Wisconsin 
River, and the navigation would be far more difficult and 
hazardous, I have tried the Brulé rapids once and have not 
lost any more of them. The Flambeau and the Chippewa 
are other considerable streams of the pine country and 
offer attractions similar to those of the Wisconsin. The Oo- 
tanogan offers a good trip, but gives only trout fishing For 
& quiet trip through a farming country with good bass fish- 
ing, the Rock River is a good one. All the above streams 
are in Wisconsin. Of course, a rapid and eventful trip 
could be made down the Au Sable River, of Michigan, 
South Peninsula. Here one could get all the trout, grayling, 
lisks and — be would probably care for, All these 
streams would afford mosquttoes in abundance. I believe I 
would rather have the Wisconsin River for a camping run 
than any of them. : 


From the Northwest Coast Country. 


Mr. W. 8. Phillips, of Latona, Wash., sends me the fol- 
lowes from the far-off Northwest country of the Coast. In 
reg: to the cutting of the trees by beaver at so great a 
distance from the ground, the thing may be strange, but not 
incredible. The snow in these big mountains fall toa very 
great depth. I have seen the face of a drift in the Rockies 
exposed for a height, I should think, of 15 or 20ft. More- 
over, this very winter, as it happens, | have seen the trails 
and cuttings of beaver on the * the snow (near the Two 
Medicine Creek, in Montana), The snow here was probably 
not more than 6 or 8ft. deep, but had it been twice that 
de pth the beaver could have gone on top of it just-the same, 
They were working out in the woods, a little way from an 
open stretch in the creek. Mr. Phillips goes on to say: 

‘A friend of mine told me of a queer fuct the other day. 
He has been with Government Survey outfits working in the 
Cascade Mountain country for several years, off and pn. 
While working among the Mt. Rainier foothills he found 
trees which had been cut off as high as 20ft. above the 
ground by beaver. Said he saw this in the summer, and 
could only “a it by the theory of the animals work- 
ing on top of the winter snow. Did you ever hear of a 
similar incident? He also tells me that mountain goats are 
ar plentiful all around the snow ridges that flank the 
peak. 


“Spring is on with us here; weather warm; birds singing; 
flowers in bloom, and the hills full of prospectors; regular 
*49 rush this spring, which will probably cut a big figure in 
the game question fn the mountain country of this State, as 
every man going out carries arms, the .80-30 Marlin being 
about equa - in favor with .45.70 Winchester, and they are 
all ‘meat’ rifles. This fact, coupled to a rush of prospec- 
tors, bodes ill to the peace of Washington game.” 


Snowshoe Wear. 


Mr. William Goldthwait asks for the address of the store 
in St. Paul that sells the rubber-soled moccasin, mentioned 
in my letter from there of March 2, I obtained the shoes of 
a local store whose address I do not recall, but 1 think the 
goods were those of the American RubberCompany. After 
trying them I found that my theory had not been carried 
out quite successfully. The sole of the shoe is too heavy, 
and the whole foot is too stiff and clumsy for successful use 
as a foot cover for snowshoeing. In this work, as of course 
every snowshoer knows, the foot must not be cramped or 
bound in any particular, and the shoe must yield to every 
movement readily. For snowshoeing in a cold, dry snow, a 
great many are fond of the moccasin. The main trouble 
with the moccasin, aside from its leading, is that when ice 
forms under the ball of the foot it punishes one more than 
when the foot is re by a rubber sole. The woodsmen 
and trappers of Wisconsin and Michigan, indeed also 
of Montana and the Northwest Coast country, use a 
rubber called the Gold Seal, which, to my notion, is 
about the best snowshoe wear 1 have found. The sole of 
this is flexible and the top soft enough to serve as a moccasin. 
These rubbers are sold with lea tops at some of the 
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Montana towns for instance,’at Kallispel,"but I do not know 
the name of any dealer there. I finally came around to use 
these rubbers on my Rocky Mountain snowshoe trip this 
winter, as we were in a country where the snow was wet 
and very deep. Ordinarily it makes no difference that these 
rubbers have no tops to them, as the snow which gets io 
about the edges wil] not wet through the heavy socke, but in 
this country I found that the snow was too damp, so I 
sewed some heavy canvas tops to my rubbers, leaving a wide 
lap or fold of the canvas which I could tie closely about the 
leg with striogs. If Mr. Goldthwait will get a pair of the 
Gold Seal rubbers, wearing them over heavy German socks, 
and attaching to them heavy canvas tops which will come 
well up to the knee, and tie firmly with thongs from the top 
down to the ankle, he will have what I believe to be the best 
all-around snowshoe wear possible to obtain. We found the 
buckskin uppers soft, but they wet through like paper in the 
damp snow. The rig suggested is altogether superior to the 
heavy and clumsy shoes mentioned earlier, and the main 
beauty about the latter was that they had a top capable of 
lacing, so that the snow would not get into the rubbers. 
They were not ‘‘rubber soled,” but were rubber shoes 
with buckskin tops. The Kallispel Gold Seal rubber with 
leather top is far better. These I had not seen when I wrote 
the item cited, The Gold Seal rubber without tops can be 
had of the Goodyear Co., at Milwaukee, Wis. ys 2 are not 
sold in all the city of Chicago, but are handled in towns 
supplying more directly the pine woods trade. 


The Overflowed Districts. 


Mr. Percy F. Stone, of this city, is just back from a busi- 
ness trip in the hardwood lumber districts of the Mississippi 
Delta. He says that nearly all the hunting grounds of that 
country are under water. Large numbers of wild turkeys 
are being killed along the timbered ridges, to which they 


, have resorted and where they are wo yy hapless. A 


good many turkeys were being killed by hunters from 
Greenville, Miss., and he was told that it would be no 
trouble to get a gobbler, if he liked, in a short trip by boat. 
Mr. Stone says that the town of Clarksdale, Miss., eight 
miles below Memphis, would be under water but for a small 
levee which protected it at last accounts. Captain Bobo’s 
plantation, eight miles south of Clarksdale, is now practi- 
cally an island, his ridge being so high that it is never under 
water. Here the redoubtable bear-hunter could, no doubt, 
if he liked, kill abundance of the game which has taken ref- 
uge with him. The country in which we hunted bear last 
winter is now all eight feet under water. 


Tennessee Quall Netting. 


Mr. Benj. C. Miles, of Brownsville, Tenn., with whom I 
had the pleasure of hunting during a visit last year at that 
point, states that during the past season he bagged 125 birds 
on the same ground over which we bunted, and that he 
thinks at least 500 birds were killed on that same strip of 
country, though abundance were left over for breeding pur- 
poses. Mr. Miles goes on to say: 

“T inclose you copy of our game law as we succeeded in 
having it passed, and we needed it. For the past season it 


is estimated that there was shipped from our ey 10,000., 


Bob Whites. They were never in such numbers and 
the pot-hunters had theirinning. Several of the square sports- 
men killed above 500. The writer, though long past his best 
shooting, begged 485; best score any day, twenty-eight cov- 
eys, thirty-two birds, using my dogs Joe and Cassio. Since 
the close have been surprised to find coveys of fifteen or 
twenty birds, and tbink will have as many to breed as last 
year. 

‘All our native songsters got through the winter in fine 
shape, and are now preparing to nest; have seen as many as 
twenty bluebirds (last year not one) and my theory that they 
have been forced to the woods by the Eoglish sparrows holds 
good; have not seen any within two miles. Nine miles from 
town on the 8th saw summer and scarlet tapagers, orioles, 
waxwings,t black martins, two or three kinds of warblers 
and sparrows, and wrens galore, all twittering and hopping 
about, proof that summer is not far off. 

“While shooting in December with Drs. Taylor and Gil- 
lespie, the latter gentleman had the misfortune to shoot and 
pasanentty injure Dr Taylor’s Boy, one of the best setters 

ever saw, and over which you shot when here, 

“The high water has forced our deer and turkeys and 
wolves to the hills, and they are being hunted in defiance of 
law, some half-dozen deer being killed in the lust three 
wecks, all does, and in face of the fact that fawns come from 
May 10 to June 10, 

“A few days since Robert Sevier, a fourteen-year old boy, 
and fifth generation descendant of the pioneer, Indian-fight- 
ing family of that name, while hunting equirrels, came upon 
a wolf and five whelps; he wounded the dam, though she 
and two whelps escaped, killed two, and captured one of the 
latter, The Sevier family commenced busting buffalo, elk, 
Indians and wolves in the eastern border of the State 180 
years since, and now a desvendant finds a specimen of their 
game within thirty miles of the western border, wild and 
untamed and fierce as at the first. 

‘We are trying now to get through a fish law with a few 
entertaining features.” 

The text of the Tennessee law for the county of Haywood 
makes the open season on partridge, quail, w 4 
pheasant and wild turkey from Nov. 15 to Feb. 15, and it is 
“also unlawful to ki!l wild turkey between May 1 and Nov. 
1.” Itisa misdemeanor to ship or carry from Haywood 
county any of the above birds at any season of the year. 
Netting of birds at any time is forbidden, even upon one’s 
own land, It is unlawful to ‘shunt, kill, net trap or capture 
quail or partridge at any season of the year.” The grand 
jury has inquisitorial power on all such cases, and the fine 
for a second offense may run as high as $50, This is an 
excellent law for each and every county in Tennessee to 
copy, and well might it be for the counties of other States 
should they pass and enforce Jaws forbidding the netting of 
on and the taking of them for market by any means 
whatever. . 


An Illinois Farmer on Game Laws. 


Mr. Blinn Smith, of Woo Sung, lll., sends me the follow- 
ing interesting budget on game laws and other matters. Mr. 
Smith does not take quite the view in regard to the opening 
date of the chicken season which is commonly accepted by 
the sportsmen of Chicago, Here the impression is that the 
later the date and the shorter the season the better it is for 
the bird; and indeed it is hard to see why, if men are dis- 
posed to break the law at all, they will not break it anyhow, 
under one date as much as another. The ‘‘sooner” in 
chicken hun! has been one of the institutions of the West, 
and he seems likely to remain a permanent one. Neverthe 


‘all, each year. 
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Jess, Mr. Smith’s views are well worth attention, especially 
as coming from one of the class most intimately concerned in 

me law matters, the land owners, who have the game 
Before them at all seasons of the year and who feed it the 
year round. Mr, Smith says: 

“‘There will soon be an end to the duck supply. I have 
that Du Pont calendar that Jim Grimes says ‘ain't nacher’l,’ 
and see that all the ducks left are drakes. 

‘*A late article on golden plover reminds me of a flight I 
saw some six years ago. On the next farm there is a large 
mound of about five acres; the birds came from the north- 
east, circled the south side of the mound, and flew north, 
northwest. A flock would be out of sight before another 
came to view, J have always lived here, but never saw a 
similar flight. Do these birds take the same course from 

ear to year, or are they influenced by currents of air? 
Win some one please rise and explain? 

‘‘There were more chickens in this portion of Ilinois than 
there has been for years. South of Dixon and Sterling, in 
the fall of 95 the law was well observed generally; but '97 
was—Oh, what a difference! Each one said: ‘I waited for 
the law last year, and found the birds all killed. This time 
I’m with them.’ And they were. 

“The principal reason for this is that the season opens 
after our fields (stubble) are notin condition to hold birds. 
In northern Illinois, by Sept. 15 the stubble is plowed up. 
lf the field is seeded to grass stock has been turned in, 
and the birds go to the corn by that time. Those that 
observe the law can get action but no birds, and they have 
given up shooting, protection and all in disgust. Thisis the 
class of men that would do their best to protect if they could 
get three or four hunts each fall. But this is just what 
makes it so dead easy for the poacher and market hunter— 
no one cares to trouble him. He commences plenty early to 
be before bis kind— about July 15, when the birds have yel- 
low dust on their feathers. 

‘*When the law was Aug. 15, with a good chance to get 
birds, everybody observed it, but they. kept making the law 
a little later, putting a. premium on crime. It would be wise 
to make every other or every third season a close season, 

**l am a farmer, and see this same old circus, concert and 
I think I got five birds in Illinois; what 
others 1 got were from a Minnesota duck pass, after Oct. 16. 

“If I should come to the June shoot I will tell you about 
the wonderful ways they bave of arresting and prosecuting 
pereons with birds in their possession.” 


The Cave at Castalia. 


All readers of Forest AND STREAM are more or less 
familiar with the characteristics of the wonderful trout 
stream at Castalia, O., and perhaps know that it is formed 
by enormous springs that burst up through the surface of 
the ground. A vast sheet of water seems to underlie that 
region, for when an artesian well was sunk at the lower club 
it so affected the supply of water in the springs of the upper 
club as to raise a serious question. The daily dispatches of 
April 12 have the following singular information in regard 
to a vast cavern which purports to have been discovered be- 
neath the town.of Castalia, and near the big springs which 

“head of the creck: 

“CasTatia, O., April 12.—The discovery of a vast subter- 
ranean pa‘sageway here has caused many visitors to inspect 
a new cave lately. Sunday visitors come from many sur- 
rounding towns The cave is situated at the source of 
Castalia Creek and extends underneath this town. The 
people of Erie county are much exercised over the explora- 
tions that are being made. The entrance isas yet made 
with difficulty, but the splendor of the interior is marvelous 
when shown by the illumination of torches. The State 
geologist will inspect the cave this week, after which the 
opening will be enlarged. It is believed that this cave is 
counected with Perry’s cave at Put-in-Bay, and also with 
Fiat Rock cave, which would make it extend over an area 
greater than that of Mammoth cave.” : 


Trout and Elk. 


Mr. John D. Losekamp, of Billings, Mont , writes me as 
follows about trout. elk, etc. : 

‘Some time ago wrote in reference to stocking one of our 
finest lakes with trout. What is your opinion as to the best 
way to stock this lake, with native trout or a different va- 
riety from some hatchery? 

‘In offering you the following information I do not wish 
to invite your indignation at my asking you the following 
question, ‘Did you know that elk give birth to young in 
months other than May and June, which is supposed to be 
their breeding season?’ I have reliable information that 
calves are dropped nearly every month. Not far from here 
there is a little band whercin there are October, November, 
December ('96), January and February (’97) calves.” 

While 1 do not krow much about such matters, my per- 
sonal belief is that it is better to stick to native fish in stock- 
ing than to monkey too much with varieties from elsewhere 
that may be thought to be a trifle more gilt-edged. The fish 
commission of lilinois has done work because it spent 
its money in planting fish which it knew would do well in 
Illinois waters. I can testify that the native trout of Mr. 
Losekamp’s country are good enough for any mortal being, 
although there may be other trout which are almost too 
good to be true. 

I take it that Mr. Losekamp’s information in regard to the 
young of the elk will be news toa great many, at least it 
was to me, although I do not know a great deal about elk: 


E. Hoven. 
1206 Boyce Bui.oine, Chicago. 


Pike County Grouse Shipments. 


Matamoras, Pike county, Pa., April 17.—Haditor Forest 
and Stream: In an article appearing in your last issue, signed 


by Mr. L. W. Mazurie, he says: ‘‘I know several station 
agents on the line of the D., L & W. R. R. in Pike county, 
Pa., who informed me that they had each shipped between 
1,400 and 1,500 ruffed grouse to New York and Philadelphia 
markets.”’ 

The D., L. & W. R. R. does not pass through Pike county ; 
its nearest point is miles away, as anyone ay see by refer- 
ing toamap. Secondly, all the grouse killed in Pike coun- 
y last season would not make a number equal to the amoun! 
claimed to have been shipped by one agent. We were en- 
abled to make a fair estimate of the game killed, for one 
person was appointed in each township to make @ report at 
the end of the season. J, G. Van Gorpon. 


The Forest ann Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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REVERIES AND REALITIES. 


Over my desk hangs a Winchester calendar. It depicts 
three ecenes of sporting character. The largest of these 
three represents a sportsman in the act of shooting a wound- 
ed moose, On one side is portrayed a shooter about to 
break—we will give him the benefit of the doubt—a clay 
pigeon, Below appear two hunters shooting at an extremely 
lazy mountain goat—-I know he is lazy, for he has stood in 
just the same position for almosta year. One becomes nery- 
ous by regarding these scenes for long. I suppose the 
human mind, always striving after the positive and absolute, 
becomes worried by trying to determine what is quite insol- 
uble from thé pictures, namely, what will be the effect of 
the different shots about to be fircd. 

This calendar has been a great source of distraction to me. 
At times when my eye rests on these scenes I am carricd—in 
spirit—far from my work, far from the city with its roar 
and din, and suddenly I find myself in a vale, a red deer is 
discernible through the trees; I shoot and it scampers off. 
Another bound of imagination and 1 am walking on muddy 
flats; two brown balls ae from under my very feet 
tear twisting away; a right and left! I hear the two reports; 
one brown ball loses its roundness as it falls limp to the 
ground; but the other—alas! I watch it twist and turn and 
corkscrew into the distance. The scene again changes, The 
green marsh converts into brown land and fences appear, 
and men, four brown boxes, arrange themselves in a semi- 
circle upon the ground. What are these? AsI watch them 
a brown thing issues from one and skims gracefully toward 
the blue sky. Bang! The brown thing is converted into 
bits of broken clay. One after another the different and 
varied incidents of my various outings appear and disappear 
like.scenes of the magic lantern. 

Of course, every sportsman bas similar excursions while 
sitting at his work. It is one of the glorious pleasures given 
him by nature—her reward for his love. The same kind 
mother of all sportsmen provides that only the happy phases 
of sporting appear at such times—the successful days, the 
heavy bags, the large fish we have captured. And so, on 
each return to the humdrum of ee life from these voyages 
of retrospection, we are pleased with ourselves, and as a 
consequence friends with all the world. 

One reads in the Forrest AND STREAM only the accounts 
of lucky hunting trips. Once only have I read in its pages 
the experience of an unfortunate sportsman—a charmingly- 
written article, telling of an enjoyable trip the writer had 
after deer, He killed nothing, but had a glorious outing 
That account was a great balm to myeelf, and I doubt not 
to many other unlucky brethren of the gun. 

A fellow can take with him a grand gun, wonderful car- 
tridges, and hie him to a firstrate locality, but if he wear 
not on his brow the magic wreath of luck—-he will have a 
good time, no doubt, but his bag will not be uncomfortably 
heavy. I believe in one man possessing good luck and an- 
other poor luck, just as thoroughly as I believe that the 
former is a poor shot and the latter a good one. There 
must be something to counterbalance, so it has been 
decreed that the unlucky man shall be a capital shot. The 
few opportunities he has, therefore, are improved ; he has the 
satisfaction of ‘‘hitting nearly ae he saw.” ‘‘But,” 
does someone say, “‘l amanexception. Iam not a good shot, 
neither am I a luckyone.” Shake hands my brother! Let us 
console each other! We have stickatitiveness though, 
haven’t we? We will pursue coy fortune until finally we 
have captured her, Some day we will find a place alive— 
crawling with woodcock ; some time we will plant our leaden 
bullet behind the shoulder of a deer. Then we will import 
into that solemn forest a German brass band, trombone and _ 
all, and bid them play the requiem over the prostrate form 
and avtlered head of the monarch of the American forest, I 
stood over him once, with but little satisfaction, however. 
Perhaps the incident might be of interest. 

My guide and I had tramped three days, and had not fired 
ashot. This day, the 4th, was rainy, converting the 2in. of 
snow into slush. It was dreary weather, and our spirits 
were low, for this was my last day, and the prospects seemed 
to point to a fruitless hunt. Several times during the morn- 
ing, and always in the thickest woods, for it was raining, we 
encounteted my esteemed and respected friend, the ruffed 
giouse. Esteemed, for I huve eaten him; respected, for I 
have shot at him as he thundered away into the depths of the 
‘woods. In the wilds where unmolested by man, these birds 
are foolish and easily approached. Wealways fired at them, 
believing in the sage proverb that ‘‘a bird in the hand gath- 
ers nO moss.” 

About 2 P. M. we turned toward camp, much disappointed. 
We.were not far from that destination, when Pierre, who 
was trudging on ahead, suddenly stopped, raised his ritle, 
and with it still at his shoulder, whispered, ‘‘Shall I shoot?” 
Thinking it to be another ‘‘partridge,” I assented, His .44- 
40 Winchester snapped angrily almost as I spoke. 

‘‘He’s coming!” 

‘‘What’s coming, you idiot?” I replied, for 1 was not in a 
good humor. But [ needed no answer, for bowling straight 
at us I a sight ofa deer. 

He certainly did look grand as he rushed on, his head 
thrown back, taking great bounds like a greyhound. He 
must have been 100yds. or so away when disturbed, so I had 
several seconds in which to admire this grand piece of na- 
ture, But this was no time for admiration, Perhaps I had 
& momentary attack of ‘‘the fever”; omg I reserved in- 
tentionally my fire, I cannot remember. But that deer was 
not 15yds. from me when I fired, and launched by the mo- 
mentum of the rush he fell at our very feet. A moment the 
poor brute struggled to regain his feet, then his muscles re- 
laxed, a quiver shook his body, and he was dead. 

I tell you what it is, brother sportsman, when some non- 
sporting friend asks us why we kill harmless birds of the 
air and creatures of the forest, we have few excuses to offer. 
It is the very height and oe of happiness for hundreds, 
yes, thousands of us, to shoulder an infernal. machine and 
stalk into the woods to kill animals we do not need. I think 
I hear a chorus of angry protests: ‘I never kill an animal I 
do not want; when I have shot what I need for camp I stop.” 
This is the refrain. But oh, sportsmanlike sportsman, 
what need is there to go so far into the wilds for your out- 
ings that it becomes necessary to kill for food? Because, is 
it not, that you may reach the home of the wild, though 
homeless, animal? It is not the outing nor the grandeur of 
the woods, They both can be enjoyed much nearer-home 
than either you or I make our yearly preparations % go; 
neither is it the pleasure of tickling our palates with dainty 
morsels of game that prompts us to shoot the whirring 
grouse and ru deer. Goodness knows that where we 
enjoy one meal on moose-meat we are forced to deaden 
our craving appetite for the next ten on salt pork, No, 


brother sportsman, it is nothing higher than the savage in- 
stinct, handed down from war-like forefathers, which 
soomete us to make these killing excursions. The day bas 
passed for slaying each other, so what more natural than 
that we should seek out the next best thing to destroy. 

But I have departed far from my story, Perhaps the 
easiest and most comfortable way of dismissing the subject 
of killing from our micds is to shane all the blame upon our 
forebears, It can not hurt them and it will ease our con- 
sciences. 

To return, then, the stag at our féet was a fine nine or ten 
year animal, with a good pair of antlers. 

On examination we found that the guide’s bullet had en 
tered behind the shoulder, making a grove in the heart. My 
bullet had broken his front shoulder-blade, entering on one 
side. of his chest. 

I do not believe that that the stag had any idea of charg- 
ing with intent to kill. Merely a coincident that he ran in 
our direction. Of course I knew the guide’s shot, and not 
mine, had been the effective one, yet I trudged home that 
evening in a much happier frame of mind than when I 
started out in the rain and slush. J. K. K. 

MONTREAL, 


THE VERMONT LEAGUE. 
From Secretary John W. TitcomS’s Annual Report. 

A reference to the constitution of the Vermont Fish and 
Gun League explains the objects of the League as follows: 
“To procure and enforce suitable laws for the protection 
and preservation of food fishes, game, song and insectivor- 
ous birds; the promotion of fish culture; the introduction 
of new species and varieties of fish, game and useful birds; 
to disseminate information relating thereto; and to procure 
the revision and codification of the laws on these subjects 
when necessary.” 


What Has the League Accomplished? 


To give a most concise answer, it is possible to say that 
every one of the objects of the League, as above-mentioned, 
have received attention successfully. Taking the first, 
second and last clauses of above, it may be said, truthfully, 
that most rapid progress has been made. In 1892the laws 
were revised by a committee from members of the League 
appointed by its then acting President, which, as a chap- 
ter, was introduced in and passed by both houses of the 
Legislature, and all previous acts relative to the protection 
of fish and game repealed. While this chapter was not 
entirely perfect, it was a vast improvement upon the cum- 
bersome and conflicting legislation which then existed in 
the form of acts and amendments passed biennially for the 
ten previous sessions. In 1894 a general revision of the 
Statutes necessitated another overhauling of the chapter 
of game laws by the ean It may be said, to the 
credit of the Legislative Committee of the Leagve for the 
session of 1892, that the chapter then enacted stood well 
the test of the Revisory Committee of the Legislature 
of 1894. A set-back was received in 1894, however, 
in the legislation for the protection of fish in Lake Cham- 
— See an agreement, entered into between the 

tate Fish and Game Commissioners and the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, was nullified by the 
legislative enactment making seine-fishing in Lake Cham- 
plain ey free, and gave the Canadian authorities an 
opportuntty to license fishing in the Canadian waters of 
the lake, while the pike-perch were running up to spawn. 
This has been partially remedied by the Legislature of 
1896, if the Canadian authorities see fit to renew an agree- 
ment previously broken by Vermont. Perhaps at no time 
in the history of Vermont has the Legislature been so 
much occupied by bills for the protection or destruction 
of fish and game as during the session of 1896. Over 
thirty-five bills of this nature were introduced, and of this 
number eighteen became laws. Of the eighteen which be- 
came laws, Nos. 35, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
131 and 139 of the acts of 1896, were drafted by the at- 
torney acting for the League. This is mentioned to in- 
form the members that the League is carrying out the ob- 
jects set forth in the constitution as well as its official 
representatives know how todo it. Three measures rela- 
tive to the prohibition of sawdust and the constructions of 
fish ways advocated by the Fish and Game Commissioners, 
and drafted by the e’s attorney, failed to become 
laws. The legislative Joint Committee on Game and Fish- 
eries were confronted with a large amount of legislation 
which was not for the interests of the State at large, and 
it is to their credit that such legislation was uniformly re- 
ported adversely by them. 

Taking up the third clause of the constitution, viz.: “The 
Introduction of New Varieties of Fish,Game and Useful 
Birds.” The recent report of the annual meeting, held in 
November, 1896, gives the report of the Committeee on 
the Introduction of New Game. The writer will simply 
add that the Mon; a rae at his aviary have so 
far (Feb. 25) withs the rigors of a St. Johnsbury 
climate, which may be ed as severe as in any portion 
of Vermont. The birds do not mind 20° below zero 
weather, and have had no.shelter except what might be 
called a box laid on the ground, open on one side, and 
without a bottom. The boxes thus used are 6ft. long 
(with o — on side the entire length), 4ft. wide and 2ft. 
high. The pheasants are insect feeders, and there is only 
one question to consider as to their ability to withstand 
our severe winters. That question is as to whether they 
can procure food during the period that the snow is deep. 
The writer has been informed that the birds will bud 
when forced to do it. They certainly like some vegeta- 
tion as well as insects. They should be a friend of the 
farmer, in that they are insect-destroyers. Right here the 
writer will di to say a word for the song and insectiv- 
orous birds. y people do not think it worth while to 
enforce the laws for their protection, while in reality these 
birds are a necessary protection to the farmers as insect- 
destroyers. The little harm some of them do in stealing 
fruit is amply atoned for in their destruction of noxious 
insects. e writer expects to raise two or three hundred 
Mongolian pete and crosses between the Mongolian 
and English pheasants the coming season. That the Mon- 

lian pheasants will withstand the climate and obtain 

in the lake to is — from the fact that their 
less hardy relativ e English pheasants, have spread 
rapidly from Dr. Webb’s preserve throughout several 


coun! 

The writer is very skeptical about the successful intro- 
duction of quail other than on preserves where they can 
be protected and fed during the rigors of winter, and there- 


fore does not recommend a further expenditure by the 
League in this direction. 

Of the capercailzie received last fall, one pair was sent to 
Gen. Ripley, of Rutland, and turned loose in suitable 
covers forthem. The balance of the consignment are on 
Dr. Webb’s preserve, where he has large pens, and hopes 
to be able to rear them in confinement and then distribute 
for the benefit of the League. 

The black game were distributed last fall, five each to 
Gen. Ripley and Mr. Gelot, of Rutland and Middlebury, 
to be turned loose in the woods, Of the ten remaining, 
one or two died, and the balance are in confinement at 
Dr. Webb's preserve, to be propagated the same as the 
capercailzie. It is hoped that the artificial propegation of 
these two species will prove successful, as the of get- 
ting these birds from Sweden is very large. 

Turning to the fourth clause in the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, viz., “To disseminate information,” etc, the mem- 
bers of the League are familiar with the cloth posters 
containing a synopsis of the laws which are very generally 
distributed every year, being posted in public places 
throughout the State, as well as being mailed each mem- 
ber of the League. Pamphlets of the game laws have 
also been very generally distributed throughout the 
State as often as any changes have been made by the 
Legislatures. 

he midsummer meeting of 1894 was most enjoyable, 
and most successful in every res The social features 
of this and the annual meetings have always parves very 
desirable, in that they bring together once or twice a year 


men of similar tastes, all desiring the promotion of the - 


welfare of Vermont, through the medium of the League, as 
well as in a general way. This interest is evidenced b 
the fact that there are no “dead heads” in the League. It 
is doubtful if any other organization of a peeemnere 
character can boast of a membership which is so prompt 
in paying initiation fees and annual dues, and is always 
ready to make subscriptions when called upon, The 
annual dues may be regarded as a subscription, in that 
many members never have an opportunity to enjoy the 
social features, and their only satisfaction is in seeing the 
steady development of Vermont’s fish and game interests 
through the work of the League. It seems desirable that 
the social side of the organization should be kept up, not 
only for the mutual enjoyment of the members, but also 
because it is on these occasions that so many new mem- 
bers are added. The vote of the League, at last annual 
meeting, to have a midsummer meeting in 1897, will be 
carried out, but the time and place has not yet been de- 
cided upon. 


A SUCCESSFUL ASSOCIATION, 


EKditor Forest and Stream: 

Thinking they may be of value in the line of suggestion to 
a for the protection of game and fish, [ venture 
to inclose herein a sample of the ‘‘literature” used by the 
Hillsborough County Game and Protective Association; and 
send you also, under separate cover, one of our lurge cloth 
posters 

* The campaign of eduzation, as well as prosecution, we 
have been waging the past three years, has been productive 
of good results, 

These cloth posters are sent to every postmaster, also to 
sportsmen and hotel keepers, and are put up in post-offices 
and public places, as well as nailed on barns, fences, trees, 
and beside sireams and rivers. The small card-board fold- 
ers being distributed, gratis, in all directions (within the 
ee These ideas (so far as our astociation is concernrd) 
are original with us, and have proved so beneficial that they 
would seem worth a trial, at least, elsewhere. 

This association was formed in 1898, by that sterling 
sportsman the late Col. John B, Clarke, of the Manchester 
Mirror, who clearly saw the futility of endeavoring to en- 
force the game laws by a State organization which tries to 
cover too much territory, ‘‘spreads out too thin,” so to 
speak; or, on the other hand, by. purely local organization, 
which is too local in its sympathies to ensure prompt and 
fearless handling of violations. 

The association is not a ‘‘gun club,” and has no trap 
shooting attachment to offer as an inducement for member- 
ship, The only social feature is the annual meeting and 
dinner, which is held at some central point during the day- 
time, so that members may all attend, and yet reach their 
homes the same night, e annual dues being only $1.00, 
does not keep any true sporteman out, and provides a fund 
out of which are paid only pening pills the = we 
offer in the shape of a reward for evidence sufficient to 
ensure a conviction. The result is, that we bave a member- 
ship of over 100 earnest, active oem, 

We do not claim to bave entirely suppressed law break- 
ing, but we do claim to have made it dangerous to violate 
the game laws in this county. We have secured a long list 
of convictions, in every case being successful in our prose- 


cutions; and what adds to our strength is the fact that local ° 


officers have (as area) nothing to do with a prosecution, 
the blow generally falling from a direction least looked for. 
Not a little of our success is due to Hon. Nathaniel Went- 
worth, chairman of the New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Commission, who is a member of our executive committee, 
and who personally attends to most of the cases. 

At our annual meeting in Manchester, April 4, we in- 
dorsed the Platform Plank of Formsr anp Srazam, ‘That 
the sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 

If anything in our plans, or literature»should commend 
itself to you, and a should know of any club or associa- 
tion who might like to receive copies, we shall be glad to 
furnish them free, — application to George P, Kimball, 
Sec’y, Nashua, N. H. 4 

Commissioner Wentworth informs me that in his journeys 
up and down the State he has never seen nor heard of so 
many partridges as he has this spring. A mild winter bas 
much to do with it, and we should have excellent sport in 
the fall. W. H. B. 


Porests and Mining Claims. 

Cu.icorae, O. , April 14.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In 
my travels through the West I have seen at various places 
an timber thieves had staked out, in good timber, mining 
claims (3001,500ft ), dixged a small hole to make a feigned 
compliance with the laws governing working of. mineral 
claims, and then proceeded to remove and saw up all the tim- 
ber. This has been done in many parts of Colorado. In remote 
the thieves boldly cut and destroy timber ad libitum. 
e timber reserves have no value except for their timber, 
and are all practically valueless for agricultural or grazing 

purposes. L. B. Yapue, 
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THE ALABAMA ASSOCIATION. 


BremrxcuaM, April 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
secretary of the Alabama Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, I wish to express our appreciation of your interest in 
our cause, and especially of the use of the columns of the 
best and oldest sportsman’s paper in this country. This is a 
benefit which none could fail to appreciate. 

Right now I want to say something to the sportsmen of 
the State through your columns. I wish you could ring it 
in their ears until it would arouse them to the fact that four 
or five men, no matter how determined or zealous in a cause, 
cannot carry it to a successful termination. You must get 
up and help, brother. You cannot do any good by sending 
us a postal card saying you are heartily in sympathy with us, 
then sitting down and grumbling because we have accom- 
plished nothing. So get up and go to work. 

We want a local association in every county in the State. 
What is the matter with your county? You are the very 
man to organize it. Suppose most of your friends and neigh- 
bors are farmers—the very people! They own the majority 
of the land in this State, and we need their help. Don't say 
they will not do anything but chase you off their land every 
time they find you there with a gun or fishing rod. is 
them first and see if they won’t give you their support. 
guarantee they will, and if you area right-minded sportsman, 
and do not try to carry off all the game, they will not only 
let you shoot, but invite you to come again. 

Now, to insure a grand success we must have concert of 
action all over the State. You see how we are liable to have 
conflicting laws, when each county enacts local laws with no 
regard to her sister county. How shall we enforce the laws 
unless we have officers whose duty it shall be to attend to 
their enforcement? 

The utter disregard for the laws now in force demonstrates 
the fact that “What is every man’s business is no man’s busi- 
ness.” You can hardly blame a man for not reporting a 
neighbor or friend, thereby creating an enmity or probably 
afeud in the neighborhood, Don’t you see the remedy? 
Let us have some one whose duty it shall be to attend to this, 
then we will have protection. 

Now, are you idiows going to sit off down there in your 
counties and wait unti! we pass laws for the State, then raise 
a row, and say, ““Those laws don’t suit us in this county”? 
That won't do. We beg and implore every county to send as 
many members as they see fit to our annual meeting, so they 
may have a voice in everything that is done. 

We are going to push this protection to a successful issue, 
whether you help us or not from your county, If it don’t 
suit you, keep quiet; for you had a chance tohave your voice 
in council, but would not. 

Now as to what we are doing so far. We have some of 
the best legal talent in the State Interested in our cause, men 
who are in close touch with our representatives, They are 
now at work framing laws to secure the ends weseek. These 
laws will come before the association at its next meeting for 
approval. 

We have secured bass from the Government for stocking 
three of our streams, also their promise to put in fishways in 
the locks at Tuscaloosa on the Warrior River, where the fish 
have been cut off from their spawning grounds for several 
years. : 

This is not much, but it is a beginning; and if all will 
work ther it will be but a short while until we have 
a veritable sportsman’s dise, such as it was when itcame 
from the hands of an all-wise Creator. 


J. H. ALuEn, Sec'y. 


SHOOTING PRIVILEGES AND TRESPASS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr, Lexden is evidently a gentleman who has the welfare 
of game at heart, and probably has no personal interest in 
any preserve or tract of land which has upon it the kind of 
scenery which he loves to admire, [ am sorry he thought 
I was making an argument that landowners should not do 
exactly as they please with whatever belongs to them, when 
I was only asking a question for information—What are we 
poor devils going to do when the terrible landowners agree 
that the interests of game protection demand that we be put 
off? I am not talking about the turnip patch back of the 
house; I wouldn’t like to tramp up any man’s quail pre- 
serve, and I think he would do just right to take the shot. 
gun tome. I suppose Lexden has never been where he has 
not seen the face of a companion, even a dog, for any con- 
siderable time—at least, does not make a practice of going off 
alone twenty or thirty miles from any living soul. But when 
he realizes that that wild land is private land, as absolutely 
under its owner’s control as the ground his house is built 
upon, some curious qnestions will arise in his mind, and if 
ever he has been ordered off or forbidden to go upon such 
land, those questions will demand an answer. 

The rights of property are sacred and inviolable. What I 
make, or what 1 have paid fair compensation for, is mine 
absolutely to do with as I please, I am surprised Lexden 
seriously argues that, but thathe misunderstood me I am not 
in the least surprised. We expect to be misunderstood when 
we say some things. But what annoys Lexden is the hor- 
rible suggestion that there are any rights inseparable from 
acreage. The owner of the land does not have ‘‘exclusive 
control” if the ‘‘State requires him to pay each year ‘some- 
thing’ in the form of taxes.” 

Mr. Lexden intends that no one shall hunt game except 
owners of land? Then it eeems to me it is perfect nonsense, 
this talk about ‘‘game protection.” What right have the 
impertinent public to say to the man who has killed his game 
on his own land in what way heshall dispose of it? at 
right have they to say when he shall not kill it any more 
than when he shall not kill his hogs? What right have they, 
after he has paid his taxes, to meddle with his affairs? 

But wild animals, like trees and rivers and mountains, are 
not uniformly distributed over this terrestrial sphere. They 
not only prefer some places to others, but can only live in 
favored spots. If Lexden will tell me how any amount of 
hard cash is going to keep.caribou, for instance, alive in a 
certain part of North Carolina that, as landowner, I have 
some interest in, or will move a little mountain scenery and 
cool rivers and such things there, he will confer a favor in- 
deed on one grateful individual. 

{ am far from suggesting a definite remedy (and I wish to 
make myself clear on that point) when I say that it is pre- 
cisely because of this unequal distribution of the things 
that are the work of nature, not man, that calls for a better 
understanding, not of Free Trade, nor Populism, nor pie, 
but the fundamental relations of men in an organized State. 
Each man 1s so busily engaged about his own affairs, he 





comes to ignore rights that are ridiculous to State because so 
evident, and substitute ‘‘legal” right, which is the creature 
of the hour, changing or needing to be changed with the 
growth of the world for moral right. ‘‘We bold these things 
to be self-evident,” etc It may be incompatible with the 
increase of the human inhabitants of this earth that avimals 
shall exist anywhere wild, and that they shall continue to 
exist at all only in certain circumscribed areas called ‘‘pre- 
serves.” In that case why talk about ‘‘game” protection any 
more than cow protection? Why invoke the power of the 
many (the State) to protect that which only the few can en- 
joy? e trespass laws are ample, surely. ; 

ut my pur in writing was this: Not to get into a 
discussion of the land question, which very many have not 
considered from every point of view—if they have 
thought of it seriously at all—or into the fundamental 
difference between ownership in a book and in a ce 
of land, but to point out that the coming of the hour 
when men shall exercise the prerogatives that ownership of 
land n ly gives, can only be postponed by mak- 
ing it unnecessary for landowners to exercize as yet the 
fullest control over their area that the Jaw allows. That can 
only be done by enforcement of the game laws. I am sorry 
to learn that only ultimate solution lies in the trespass laws, 
and people who ought to know are saying it will come to 
that. 

At the risk of bringing another storm about my ears, I 
might suggest: if the United States Government has the 
right to prevent the cutting of timber on settled lands, why, 
whe the game comes to be restricted to the preserves of a 
few, and is therefore not accessible to the ‘‘fellow with a 
gun,” then can’t we keep the other fellow also from 
ee by establishing a close season at all times? We 
could thus get even with the terrible fellows; or we could 


get even by taxing ‘em pretty high. TapPAN ADNEY. 


GERMANY’S GAME SYSTEM. 


GERMANY produces more game than 7 other country 
in proportion to its area, says a critic in the Paris Figaro, 
quoted by the New York 7ribune. There is a profitable 
trade in it, and the markets of France are largely supplied 
from this source. This abundance is not caused by any 
unusually favorable conditions of soil or of climate, but by 
wise legislation, which does not sacrifice the general in- 
terests to the pleasure of a few. 

The German law regards game as one of the useful pro- 
ducts of the soil, as property which cannot be appropriat- 
ed without the commission of theft, at least if the right to 
hunt has not been obtained through the proper channels. 
This right can be exercised only as a result of holding a 
certain amount of land, either by lease or through owner- 
ship—about 150 hectares for each tenant. Below that 
amount all the holdings are joined together and rented by 
the community for its own profit, the proceeds being di- 
vided among the several proprietors in proportion to their 
holdings. Ifthe land altogether is not enough to make 
one parcel of 150 hectares adjoining communities can 
make a pool. 

That is the foundation of the system. It is absolutel 
equitable. Nobody can hunt for his own pleasufe or profit 
exclusively, but nobody’s property rights are infringed. 
Each person gets a profit from that which belongs to him. 
The small farmer is not, as in France, at the mercy of the 
a landed proprietor, or of the poacher, and the farmer 

oes not have to see his fields trampled by the hunters, as 
in France, where the landholdings are too small for the 
establishment of preserves. 

The legal consequences of this state of things are that 
the taking of game without the right to do so duly obtained 
is regarded as theft. The owner of the land cannot take 
back with one hand what he has dis of with the 
other. He cannot hunt on his own land, having sold the 
a to do so. Game is placed under legal protection. 
There is a period when hunting is forbidden entirely; an- 
other period in which only certain kinds of game may be 
taken, or only the males. These periods are generally 
fixed by law, with modifications in various provinces. 
From March 1 to the end of June it is illegal to kill stags 
and the young male fawns; from Feb. 1 to Oct. 15 to kill 
the does. Partridges may not be shot between Dec. 1 and 
the end of August. This protection is extended to all 
kinds of game—to hares, pheasants, and even to birds of 
passage, which it is against the law to kill in the breeding 
season. All huntsmen at all times are forbidden to use 
nets, traps or snares. This prohibition also exists in 
‘France, but if the terms of law are severe its execution is 
not. Years ago a law was introduced into the French 
Senate founded on the German legislation, but there has 
been no discussion of it lately. 

The Germans have stopped the nocturnal exploits of 
the poachers without the aid of the law, in this way: 
There grows in thgt country a certain kind of forage shrub 
with which they fave planted all their hunting grounds. 
This plant, precious on many accounts, is, unfortunately, 
little known in France. Its botanical name is Lathyrus 
silvestris wagneri. It flourishes where the soil is very 
meager, and where in summer drought spreads desolation 
and death mee Cee plants. This shrub, of very high 
and thick growth, forms a mass impenetrable by birds of 
prey. Beneath it the game birds enjoy the additional ad- 
vantage of finding its seeds, which they are very fond of, 
and which keeps them fat. Their flesh also acquires a 
succulence and flavor therefrom altogether unique, and ad- 
judged absolutely perfect by epicures. No other plant 
combines these valuable qualities in such a measure for 
the protection of e. It is impossible for poachers to 
spread nets in a plantation of lathyrus. 

In his botanical field work in 1862, the famous agricul- 
tural writer, Wagner, observed the lathyrus growing in a 
soil where limestone and silicious formations predomin- 
ated. The vegetation of the neighborhood was dry, the 
trees and shrubs bore only scant foliage, but the lathyrus 
was growing luxuriantly. The phenomenon at once at- 
tracted the attention of a keen observer like Wagner, and 
he devoted himself to studying this wonderful shrub, 
which was 80 completely indifferent to the severest con- 
ditions of drought. He ted its seeds on his grounds, 


improved and perfected it, and since that time the lathy- 
rus has become almost a national plant in Germany. it 
flourishes without fertilizers in thin and arid soil. Its 
roots strike down several yards into the lower strata, 
where they seize the chlorine and um com 
and phosphoric acid they find 
shown by analysis 


ds 
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to con 30 ver cent, of proteid 


matter, while the best lucern-grass shows only 16 per cent. 
The plant is eaten with avidity by horses, pigs, sheep and 
all domestic animals. _ 

The German law has taken great precautions to exter- 
minate hing by striking at its root—that is, at the 
poacher’s profit in selling his booty. Game is not allowed 
to be aa by cativonl by the express department of 
the service, or by any public conveyance, or to be 
sold from door to door at private houses or in shops unless 
it is accompanied by a certificate as to where it came from, 
which must be signed by the landowner or lessee of the 
hunting district. It is easy to see how difficult the busi- 
ness of poaching isin Germany. It is humiliating, it is 
dangerous, and, thanks to the numerous plantations of 
lathyrus, it is unprofitable. So it is that this nursery of. 
smugglers, idlers, thieves and assassins does not exist 
among our neighbors. Furthermore, everybody is satis- 
fied, especially the farmers, who do not have to stand by, 
as they doin France, and see the hunters—known and 
unknown alike—tramping over their fields, over their oats 
and buckwheat, and crushing their beets under foot. 





A TALE NOT OFTEN TOLD. 


“PrrrssurG, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I notice that 
all the letters written to Forest anp Stream are good ones. 
They all tell of the vast amounts of game that have becn 
killed and what a good time was had. But I never read of 
a fellow going away off to hunt and going home again 
without getting anything. The sportsmen who don’t get 
any game never tell about it. But I am going to _ 
of a party of five from the East End, who went into West 
Virginia, stayed two weeks, and came home with an empty 
bag. It was in November last. 

Seats. W. J. Cullin; Jas. McNeil, A. K. Henderson, W. 
T. Renton and myself left Pittsburg for a two-weeks’ hunt 
on Middle Mountain in West Virginia, eight miles south of 
Romney" We had received a letter from a man at Rom- 
ney saying that game of all kinds was very plenty; but we 
found just the reverse. 

The firstday we started out to hunt wild turkeys we 
hunted all day with an experienced guide, but didn’t see 
asign of ataurkey. Another day we went for deer. We 
rose at 4 A. M., got out the team and went about ten miles 
up the Potomac to the Trough. The guide placed us on 
the stands and the drivers went in to drive out a herd of 
deer. We watched all day and only one poor little doe 
came out, which we did not shoot at. And thus it was, 
day after day. There was plenty of good hunting but very 

r finding. The only thing we had which was anything 
ike sport at all was rabbit-hunting. The rabbits were 
plentiful, and with a dog we could get all the shoot- 
ing we wanted at this kind of game. We had three good 
bird dogs, but they were of no use, for there were no quail 
in mg country, and pheasants were as few as the teeth of 

a hen. 

It is my opinion that this part of West Virginia is going 
on its past reputation, for I don’t believe there is a half 
dozen deer in the county, and as for wild aa? onl 
saw two small flocks of about eight or ten each, and 
hunted the mountain for miles in ever direction. 

But the Mr. Johnson, with whom we stayed, didn’t 
fame to charge us the lar hotel rate for board 
(although it is only a farmhouse), and extra charges for 
taking us to and from the depot, and for the team and 
driver the day we went to the Trough. Some of our 
party had been there before, and were very much sur- 
prised at the bill, as all the extras were unusual, 

I hope this may be of benefit to some hunter who con- 
templates going to this locality, and may save some one a 
big disappointment. It is only wasting time and money to 
go to Hampshire county, West Virginia, for game. 

I would like to hear through these columns of the suc- 
cess of other sportsmen who have been in West Virginia 
of late years. I haven’t seen a letter about West Virginia 
in these columns for a long time. Let us hear the good or 
the bad. If it is good, it may benefit some one; if bad, it 
may save some one a disappointment. J. K. T. 


INDIANS AND DUCK EGGS. 


Bautmore, April 21.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Some 
time since I noticed a letter of Mr. John Henry Keene, Jr., 
of this city, to the Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-General of 
Canada, in relation to the importation of the eggs of the 
wild duck from the Dominion into the States. 

The question is an important one and deserves the careful 
consideration of every sportsman, For a number of years I 
shot ducks on the Chesapeake and its tributaries, and noticed 
a falling off in the number flying from year to year. Local 
causes could not account for this. The ducks were not fly- 
ing. Why? 

n 1868 I made a tour through Canada from Queenstown 
to the upper waters of the Saguenay, following the shores of 
the St. Lawrence. On the way I conversed fully with 
gentlemen acquainted with the game and fishing found on 
the river and its tributaries, and with men who as habitants 
or voyagers lived on its shores or traveled its waters. 

The great marshes along the shores were pointed out to me 
as the ing places of the wild duck, and I remarked that 
their extent gave them ample ground for the purpose and I 
could not understand why a did not visit us as formerly. 
Then it was explained to me that their nests were robbed by 
the natives for the purpose of getting their eggs, which were 
eaten. Nothing was said of the importation into this coun- 
try, but simply that the inhabitants hunted them as a means 
of subsistence, 

For whatever purpose the eggs are sought it matters not. 
The ducks are disturbed on the breeding grounds, the eggs 
are removed. The young are comparatively few and far 
between, and the manly sport of the blind and the point is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. A. OC, TRIPPE. 

[There is no question that the Indians in the North, both 
East and West, use vast quantities of wild duck eggs for 
food. But as they have always done so, this consumption is 
no new factor in the problem of duck on. Itmay be 
& more serious one now than formerly, since with the dimin- 
ished supply every agency of diminution counts more than 
it did when the supply was abundant. The point on which 
Mr. Keene is seeking information, however, is as to whether 
a large consumption of duck cage by civilized man for con- 
fectionery purposes has been added to this consumption by 
the savage. As was said in our issue of April 17, we can 
find no evidence n New York of any such trade.] 
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Maine License and Moose Laws. 


GREENVILLE, Me , April 25.—Hditor Forest and. Stream: 
The Moosehead Lake Protective Association, representing 
the guides of northern Maine, at their recent meeting here, 
voted unanimously to respect and uphold the Guides’ Regis- 
tration Law passed by the last Legislature. Commissioner 
Oak, of the State Fish and Game Commission, was present 
at the meeting, and explained the provisions and intent of 
the law to the satisfaction and approval of the ninety guides 
who are enrolled as members of the organization. 

There was much feeling expressed by the guides, however, 
over the alleged blunder in the moose law, whereby the open 
season is made from Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 instead of from Oct. 1, 
as the Game Commissioners claim the open season was to have 
been, according to the original bill prepared with their sanc- 
tion, The guides say if the law as it pow stands is an error, 
apd was not intended by those having the matter in charge, 
it shows a loose way of making the laws they are required 
to respect, and they allege carelessness, if not something 
worse, in the manipulation of this particular law. Indeed, 
there is a strong disposition to test the validity of this moose 
law, and it may yet be taken tothe full bench of the State. 

The guides have behind them influential and interested 
parties, who are willing to make a fight on the question and 
who will furnish the sinews of war. f 

At present we are lying low, waiting for the Commission- 
ers to make some move in finding a remedy for the harm 
they univtentionally have done our interests by the enact- 
ment of this most unnecessary short open season for moose 
hunting. They profess to be so sorry for us, and so sorry that 
their law providing for an open season of two months mis- 
carried, that we guides begin to feel sorry in our turn for 
them, and so will give them a chance to do the square thing 
by making an effort to get the law to conform to their in- 
tentions, and thus get themselves out of their unpleasant 
dilemma. 

The outlook for a good season at Moosehead Lake is very 
ene We have had no freshets to roil the water and 
raise the lake too bigh for good trout fishing, so that ‘‘when 
the ice goes out” the conditions for sport will be all that 
could be desired. 

Tote teams with big loads are still crossing Moosehead, the 
ice being 16in, thick. However, we are looking for open 
water by May 12, and good fly-fishing by June 1. 7 

UIDE. 


Ontario Game. 


BELLEVILLE, Ont., April 20.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Our Legislature has adjourned without tinkering the game 
law. Sentiment has prevailed against common sense. and 
the city ‘‘tenderfoot,” instead of being allowed to kill his 
one deer in the water, will continue to blaze away and 
wound three or four of the ‘‘antlered monarchs” and may- 
hap *‘pot” a companion, while the cunning law-breakers, 
by invoking sentiment to their own purpose, as his Satanic 
Majesty quotes Scripture, will go on slaughtering their 
hundreds of deer, instead of findirg their occupation gone 
by an enactment stopping the sale of venison, as was pro- 
posed by the Forest and Stream Club, of this city. The 
sale of partridges, etc., has been prohibited in order to pre- 
vent their extermination Why not that of venison also, 
Messrs. Commissioners of unstable purpose? 

Game Warden Smith has secured convictions against ten 
residents of Lanark county, whose fines aggregate #170. He 
expects to secure many more convictions in the same: !ocal- 
ity. Most of the penalties imposed were for shooting deer 
in the water. ° 

With reference to catching bass through the ice, as re- 
ferred to in a recent issue of Forest AnD STREAM, I may 
state that during the past winter a large-mouth bass was 
caught through the ice at Bradley Bay, on the Trent River, 
some twenty-five miles distant. A maskinonge, which 
weighed 40lbs., was caught at the same place and about the 
same date with hook and line. 

In one of the early papers in his charming series on ‘‘Men 
Ihave Fished With,” Mr. Mather tells his readers to pro- 
nouuce it Man-i-to-bah, with the accent on the last syllable. 
An Indian missionary tells me that his people place the ac- 
cent on the penultimate syllable—hence, Manitoba, Caughna- 
waga, Niagara, and so on ad infinitum. R. 8. Bet, 


An Arkansas Game Preserve Opportunity, 


Eureka Sprines, Ark —Editor Forest and Stream: Hav- 

ing been a reader of Forest AND Stream for some time, I 
have noticed a number of articles about game preserves, and 
how in late years their number and extent have been increas- 
ing in this country. 
_ All sportsmen and lovers of nature should take an interest 
in these preserves, and do all in their power to increase their 
number and area; for with the wanton destruction of the 
game and fish, judgiog from the past, it is only a question of 
& few years when comparatively no game will be found ex- 
cept on such preserves. Proper laws for game and fish pro- 
tection are hard to obtain, and harder to enforce, 

I know of a body of land only about twenty miles from 
this city, in which 10,000 to 20,000 acres could be obtained 
in one bunch, cheap, It has fine bass streams, with clear 
springs and good timber, and there are deer still on it; I have 
baa Saag there several times, and our party never failed 

; eer, 

have no interest in this land whatever, and simply write 
you in the hope that you might know of some sportsmen 
who would like such a tract of land for gume preserve, as 
our country is fast filling up with home seekers, and I dis- 
like to see this fine game country broken up. Our people 
here are all in very moderate circumstances, and none of our 
sportsmen are financially able to carry out such an under- 
taking. Such bodies of land are now hard to find within any 
reasonable distance of railway and civilization, and I know 
of no other anywhere in this part of the country. 

F, N, Cuarum. 





The Ooglywoo, 

Tue London Mail says that a number of wealthy English- 
mn have organized an expedition to come to the United 
States to shoot wiid horses in the Rocky Mountains. 

The-gentiemen can, after they get through shooting ‘‘wild 
horses oda te Mountains,” come down onto the plains 
nd: shoot the. Ooglywoo, which is found in great numbers 


eae Jocality. it has six legs and a-very strong, shcrt 
When danger appesrs, it at once stands on its tail and 
swine rapidly around. Of course this makes a hole, into 


Ww the 
then d oe sinks rapidly out of sight. The hole 
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The point of the whole matter is to shoot the animal when 
it first raises up on its tail, and before it has time to make 
the hole, Saree and then pull the hole in after it, and our 
English friends will find rare sport in shooting them, much 
more so in fact than in “shooting wild horses in the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

Again there is a spice of danger which will be appreciated 
by our sporting friends, for the Ooglywoo, when in a close 
place, invariably stands on its two front legs, elevates its 
rear end into the air and clubs the hunter over the head with 
its tail, which is worse than -— policeman’s club. 

The tail is used so rapidly that it makes a buzzing sound 
in the air, and it is impossible to dodge it. We shall senda 
copy of this issue to the London Mazi, in order that it ma 
wey up our sporting friends —F. M. Gilbert in Evansvii 

ne, 


New York Legislature. 


Tue several bills introduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture to repeal Sec, 249, which permits the sale of game at all 
seasons, failed of enactment. The New York markets re- 
main open the year round. To them will continue to be 
brought game from other States—exported unlawfully from 
those States—and game killed out of season, and game un- 
lawfully shipped from the various counties of New York. 
Under such a system the game code is in a large measure a 
farce. It restrains and restricts the sportsman, and tempts 
and encourages the man who makes a business of game killing. 
We may not look for any improvement in the game supply 
situation so long as this iniquitous system prevails. 

In our next issue will be given a summary of the work of 
the eession with respect to game and fish. 


Pennsylvania Game Law. 


STEVENSVILLE, Pa., April 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: I had 
thought to be done with the Pennsylvania Game Law question, but 
since some of its defenders have debased the question into a personal 
attack instead of keeping it in the sphere of reasonable argument, I 
feel called — justice to myself and readers of Forest anp 
Srream to define my position, and most earnestly protest agaimat the 
false inferences purposely drawn from my opposi ion. 

Mr. Atherton’s paper is too voluminous to be answered in detail. In 
discussing the merits and demerits of the law, I criticised 
it as applied to our own people and conditions, and not as to real or im- 
aginary evils that may or may not exist in remote regions, under vary- 
ing influences of climate, varieties of game, citizenship, etc. Louisiana 
‘nd Mexico are a little remote for the jurisdiction of nsylvania, and 
I am totally ignorant of an attempt at any time in any article to “stir 
up antagonism between the rieh and the poor”; but simply ask for 
the same consideration for high and low, rich and poor, wise and 
foolish, with justice for all, and discrimination for none. I do not 
champion market-hunting, neither do I champion the club man, nor 
the yacht owner, who kill by “the hun ina mers ® shoot” 
(Mr, Atherton to the contrary notwithstanding); bus as ween the 
two butchers, the needy market-hunter is the least to be despised, 

Tne English gentry, who lease shooting pny in Scotland, 
annually sell large quantities of game, thus bringing it within the 
reach of the poor and less fortunate, and at the same time adding 
materialiy to the sums required to keep up their preserves, salaries 
of qemeiee 6, etc., etc. Are the poor of America to be deprived 
of like privileges because a bigoted few pretend to believe that the 
game was made for a “gentieman’s (?) pastime” and not for the 
masses, Will Mr, Atherton, in his broad charity and philanthropy, 
seek out the sick, the rand the unfortunate; the constant toil 
and the unskillful, and from his bag of plenty equalize the gifts of 
nature? If not, then by what legal means under the proposed law 
can the less fortunate taste of God's bounties? 

When Mr. Atherton writes that ‘tout of the army of contributors to 
Forest AND Stream, I am pleased to note that such opinions do not 
come from the best writers and thinkers, be they rich or poor,” I 
take issue, and would ask, who, in the readers’ minds, are the best 
writers and thinkers."’ Those who think and write for a class, and 
who wish to relegate to themselves “s: rights and privileges,"’ 
to the exclusion of the masses, or those who think and write for the 

reat majurity and seek to obtain equal rights and privileges for all? 

r. Atherton’s deductions as to the cause that prompts my defense 
of a much and ieng-phened class (the,so-called pot-hunters), as against 
the self.constituted “gentleman sportsman," are as parrow in sco) 
as unfair and ungenerous in application as the spirit t 
prompts him to say that ‘the club owner and yacht owner are the 
better sportsmen,” even though the spirit of gentle woodcraft or of 
knight errantry alone beats under the tattered vest of homespun, Is 
Mr. Atherion a better sportsman. in the broad sense that t! 
should imply, because he eats his game, than his nel ” 
who from adverse conditions is forced to convert his into the neces- 
saries of life? Must a shooter eat or give away to ungratified friends 
or thankless companions the fruits of his labor and his skili that he 
may become possessed of the spirit of true sportsmanship? Out upon 
such theories: 

And now that I may not be mistaken, but may stand in my true 
light in print, as I do in forest and fleid, I will again say that I have 
no interest in *‘pot-hunters” or ‘true sportsmen,” Dut am heart and 
soul in favor of honest, consistent game protection, but unalterably 
opposed to protection that protects for the few to the exclusion of 
the many. W. W. McCam, 


‘Sea and River Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM, 








FISHING ON THE GUNPOWDER, 


Ba.timorE, Md.—Learning that a friend of mine who 
was very fond of fishing, but seldom had an opportunity to 
indulge in the sport, could spare a day off, 1 told him if he 
would go down to the Gunpowder River with me I would 
endeavor to give him a real good day’s sport. He accepted 
my invitation with alacrity, and wishing to make our day 
on the river as long-as possible, we went down the night 
before and made arrangements to stop over night at the 
bridge-tender’s bouse. On our arrival, having about an 
hour of daylight left, we went over to the boat house and 
arranged my boat for the next day’s work, putting on board 
sails, oars, anchor and fishing tackle. A severe storm had 
carried away our wharf, which made it rather difficult to 
get the things on board, and as soon as we finished we 
rowed to another wharf that had withstood the storm, and 
moored the boat off the end of it. 

At 2 o’clock the next morning (which is my usual hour 
for rising when on my fishing trips) I got up and started the 
alcobol to burning under my Vienna coffee.pot, and by the 
time the coffee was ready had some water boiling on the oil 
stove, into which I put eight eggs, boiling them just four 
minutes by the watch, The people we stayed with had left 
bread, butter and preserves on the ‘table for us, and we sat 
down and ate a hearty breakfast, with delicious coffee. 
At half past 3 we left the wharf, it being a glorious 
morning, the. atmosphere clear and cold, with a 
breeze from the north. The stars shone with unusual bril- 
liancy, the beautiful belt and the sword of Orion being 
directly in the zenith, while a magnificent planet in the 
south served me as # beacon to steer by. The breeze fresh- 
eved as we went down the river, and the little boat bowled 
along finely. In less than an hour we reached our first stop- 
ping place, and taking in sails anchored and fixed up our 

> rods and lines, which was a difficult job in the uncertain 
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light of approaching day. After we were ready for fishing, 
and had a good supply of bait cut up (we were using shedder 
crab), we pulled up the anchor and loa the boat exactly on 
the right spot for Sahing, which was at the end of a bar 
where the depth of water increased suddenly from 8 to 7ft. 
By this time the river had become quite rough, owing to the 
tide cutting across the wind, and the boat wallowed and 
ears a good deal. After fishing for quite a while I 

ooked a -sized fish, which proved to be a white catfish 
of about 8lbs.. My friend ina minute after caught a large 
white perch. much to his delight. Then I hooked a rock 
fish about 20in. —. which gave me splendid play, bending 
my split-bamboo nearly double in his efforts to get under 
the boat. se friend became very much excited and thought 
I would surely lose the fish, but in a few minutes I had him 


safely in the landing net. So it went on for about an hour, ~ 


first one, then the other of us catching either a perch, rock, 
or catfish, 
As the tide by this time had run down considerably and 
the fish had meet biting, I decided to move to another 
point. a mile further down the river. As we rounded the 
int off which we had been fishing, we disturbed two 
arge blue herons, seeking their breakfast, which rose, and 
lazily flapping their great wings sought more secluded 
uarters, Off to the east was a large seine boat containing 
eight or ten men, who were laying out their seine, they and 
their boat looming up in the early morning light aud ap- 
peeciag Vane much larger than they really were. By this 
time the sun was beginning to show himself through the 
openings in the woods on the bluff, suffusing water and land 
with a beautiful rosy flush, bringing out the brilliant colors 
of the variegated clays in the banks on the west shore and 
dissipating: the little fon banks that slowly floated in the 
mouths of the creeks. The wind was dying out, and by the 
time we reached cur objective point it was so neariy a dead 
calm that we had to resort to an ash breeze to place the boat 
just right, 
We had no sooner gotten our lines over than the fun be- 
an again, and there was hardly a time for the next two 
ours that there was not a fish of some kind being landed. 
Such fishing is no novelty to me, as I indulge in the sport 

uite frequently during the season, but it did me good to ste 
the way my friend enjoyed himself. He was supremely 
happy, and many times during the day would break out 
with such exclamations as ‘‘Isn’t this splendid.” ‘The 
finest day I ever had.” ‘By jingo, this is grand,” and kin- 
dred expressions. When he would hook an eel his |Jamenta- 
tions were long and loud, but as 1 always went to his rescue 
on such occasions we soon had the slimy squirmer in a qui- 
escent state, and the hook extracted. I manage eels without 
any trouble in this way, my boat has lateral strips running 
fore and aft, nailed tothe ribs about three inches apart, 
when I hook an eel I lift it clear of everything by the line 
and let it run its tail between two of these strips. When it 
finds its tail between them it will twist round them and pull 
hard on the line. I watch for a favorable moment and stick 
it through the spine near the head, This paralyzes the eel 
instantly, and it isan easy job to get the hook out of its 
mouth. 

By this time the tide nad almost ceased to ebb, and I could 
see that vessels out on the Chesapeake Bay had the wind 
from the south, which was a sure indication that the flood 
tide had commenced. It was not long before we had a 
gentle puff from the south, which was followed by another 
much stronger, and out toward the bay could be seen the 
dark-blue line of the breeze, which was coming in with the 
tide. The fish ceased biting all at once,.and I told my friend 
that our day’s sport was over, and that we might just as well 
quit, which we did, having a strong and fair breeze that sent 
us flying toward our boat house. On arriving there we 
counted our fish and found we had seven rock, seventy-two 
perch and twenty white catfish. After putting everything 
out of the boat we moored her to her buoy, and went over 
to the house to rest until train time, and to watch the varied 
changes of a most remarkable sunset. 

The sun went down in a blaze of glory behind a bank of 
heavy clouds, and after he had disappeared the whole river 
and sky toward the west was bathed in a beautiful rose- 
colored haze, which turned to a delicate purple in the dis- 
tance; toward the north the water took on a warm, steel- 
gray tint, caused by the reflection of the clouds in that 
direction. There was not a ripple in the beautifully tinted 
water, and the reflection of all objects on its surface was per- 
fect. To crown all, Venus, inall herglory, shone with tran- 
scendent brilliancy just above the edge of the dark clouds, 
adding her magnificent beauty to the lovely and peaceful 
scene, which will long have a dwelling-place in our memor- 
ies. This beautiful sunset was a filting ates of a bappy 
day, thrice happy to me, on account of the pleasure I had 
been enabled to give my friend, whose delight at all that 
transpired, and whose genuine appreciation of every moment 
showed how fully he had enjoyed the outing. 

Epwarp A, Roprnson, 


Catching a Ghost. 

Over on Cheesewesick’s Creek, on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, lived a man who had a habit of going fishing by 
night, after this fashion: He would run the bow of his skiff 
on shore, bait his hooks, cast them seaward as far as the 

ower of his arm would allow, then with lines made fast to 
a wrist, fall asleep, waiting a bite from the striped bass, or 
rock, which frequented the shallow water. 

. A practical joker found him thus, and casting off his 
clothing slipped gently into the water, detached the hooks 
and fastened the line to bis waist. 

Now came the circus. A solid pull brought the somnolent 
fisherman up standing. Down went the man fish swimming 
low while the man at the other end put in his fine work. 

At last he drew his prize gently toward the boat, when 
his blood froze at the sight of a naked human form rising 
from the deep with extended arms which seemed about to 
clasp him, With a yell that would shame a Comanche the 
fisherman broke for home, his flying feet beating a rataplan 
like the long roll of a snare drum, while a little later he told 
the story of the ghost, his teeth chattering with his fear. 

Just imagine the situation, True, every — ‘ 

INK EDGE. 





Florida Tarpon. 


Ar Fort Myers, Fla., the tarpon record up to April 14 
shows seventy-three fish taken. The record tarpon fell to 
the lot of Mr. R. T. Holloway, of Kentucky; it measured 
6ft. 10in. and weighed 163lbs. Up to the same date fourteen 

had been taken at Marco, and thirty-two at James 


City, the lergest weighing 158lbs. 
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MEN | HAVE FISHED WITH. 
XL.—Delaware Bradbury. 

NuwAr the junction of those Virginia rivers, the Pamunky 
and the Matapony, which form York's bryad stream, dwelis 
what is left of the once powerful tribe of Pamunky Indians, 
and Delawere and his brother John were inte }ligent and in- 
fiuential men among them. It is not at all certain that I 
bave fpelled their family name right, for it was spoken 
“Bradby” and sometimes like ‘‘Bradley,” and no doubt 
some Virginia sportsmen would call me down but for this 
explanation. The time was in the epring of 75, and the Inte 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird, U. 8. Fish Commissioner, had sent 
me down there to see bat could be done to increase the 
shad in the Pamunky River, and by some good fortune 1 
became a guest of Delaware Bradbury’s, on an island some 
distance below White House landing, which was then the 
head of navigation of the river and some ten miles above its 
confluence with the Matapony. 

Delaware was then about forty years old, above the middle 
height, and built like an athlete. As with most of bis tribe, his 
bair bad a tendency to curl; but bow could a small colony 
keep from mingling with its neighbors for a century or two? 
We were fricnds from the start, and while education was 
very limited among my Pawunky friends, they were intelli- 
gent to a high degree. I bad put up my old-style Green 
hatching boxes down at a place called Fish Haul, which does 
hot appear on my present maps nor in the Post Office Gaz- 
etter; Wut as a part of my duty was to collect specimens for 
the Smithsonian Institution, much time was spent with Del- 
aware, and when the hatching season was over we were 
together daily. , 

ar time was not far back then, and Delaware was shy 
of the subject at first, bu! afterward told me that for services 
in the War of the Revolution bis tribe had been relieved from 
taxation on their property and had preserved it; that it required 
a certain amount of Indian blood to be recognized as one of 
the tribe, but that during the Civil War many of them had 
been pilots on Union vessels, and for this reason some people 
were trying to have the law repealed which exempted them 
from taxation. How this turned out I don’t know, as no 
correspondence has been held with any of the family since 
then. 

John and Delaware, as well as others, were in demand as 
guides and boatmen by the sportsmen from Richmond and 
other — They knew every bit of snipe or woodcock 
ground within twenty miles, and when the flight of soras 
came on their services were in great demand. 1 use the 
Virginia name of “sora” for the bird we Northern gunners 
call ‘‘rail,” because Delaware knew no other name for it. 
Perhaps you will call Delaware a pot-hunter and all kinds 
of bad names when you know him better, but that’s no fault 
of mine. To me he was 4 delightful study, because so un- 
conventional, honest and true. For instance: 

“‘What’s that, Delaware?” I asked, as I saw a extra long 
double paddle lying alongside his fence. It was made of 
some light wood and about 18ft. long, too long to use in 
paddling a canoe, and it excited my curiosity. 

“That's my sorasin’ paddle.” 

We walked along toward the house, for dinner was about 
due, and I overhauled my little knowledge of canoeing while 
listening to a mockingbird whistling in a tree by the front 
door. A “‘sorasin’ paddle” was a Raskicheny beyond m 
persimmon, but you know how one dislikes to expose nis 
ignorance, eépecially on subjects of sport, if he pretends to 
apy knowledge of it in a general way. 

*‘What kind of a paddle did you say that was?” 

“A sorasin’ paddle; we use it when we goes a-sorasin’,” 

With no dictionary to consult, there was nothing to do 
but to revolve the strange verb, chew it and try to digest it; 
and then came the iospiration! ‘‘That’s the longest sorasin’ 
paddie I’ve seen, and I don’t see just how you manage it, 
because it’s 80 long.” 

That brought the facts out, and for the benefit of sports- 
men, naturalists and pot-hunters, I'll give you the tale as 
"twas told tome. He said: 

“*1v’s got to be long to reach ’em in the mud flats when the 
tide is down along the creeks. You see, we pushes the 
sportsmen at high tide among the reeds, and they shoots a 
lot, but don’t get ‘em all, ’cause it’s hard to mark ’em down; 
but when a bright night comes we rows along the flats at low 
tide and spate the soras with the dle, an’ then we reaches 
*em in on it, an’ it’s a heap more killin’ than shootin’, an’ we 
get every one we spat, an’ sometimes make more money in a 
ee eorasin’ than in two days’ poling for sportsmen.” 

took a good look at the paddle, now that its use was 
known, but the Standard Dictionary fails to describe Dela- 
ware’s name for the killing of the sora. ‘‘What’s a fair 
night’s work with a sorasin’ paddle?” | asked. 

**Well, eight or ten dozen, accordin’ as the flight is on. 
They’re cur’'us birds. They come an’ go an’ no one knows 
where. They don’t make no nests, nor have any young ones, 
Some say they turn into frogs, but if they do they don’t all 
turn at once, for frogs are about when the soras are here. 
The soras come in spring and fall, here one day and gone 
the next. What you think?’ 

“They probably breed in the North, like the geese; they’re 
here one day and gone the next.” 

‘Yes, but you can see the geese go an’ hear ’em o’ nights, 
but no man ever see @ flock ©’ soras goin’ overhead, an’ in 
the winter the frogs go in the mud, but the soras have disap- 
peared long before, an’ it’s a mystery.” 

The spring season for rail had passed or I should certainly 
have seen the working of the ‘‘sorasin’ paddle,” for much 
might be learned in a night when everything was right for the 
work ; of course, it can’t be called sport; but a lecture to Dela- 
ware on the iniquity of using a ‘‘sorasing paddle” on agame bird 
would have been a waste of breath. The birds were worth 
a certain price, and methods were not to be considered. I 
would have poled or paddied him on such an expedition en- 
urely in the interest of gaining knowledge, and, as a man of 
the world, would never think of pointing out what I might 
think to be the error of his ways, because that is not to my 
taste. If that sort of market supply does not please the 
sportsmen of Virginia, they can argue the case through their 
Legislature and their game protectors. Delaware was my 
friend, and who knows but his views on the killing of game 
birds were not as correct as mine? Did it ever occur to you 
that your pet opinions might be all wrong, and that your 
opponent might be right after all? The t and coolest 
judges of human motives and actions try to see with the eyes 
of the other fellow, and put themselves in his place, 

Delaware was a very interesting man He told me that 
his tribe had a tradition that centuries ago some of his peo- 
ple fished in the sea and caught a man, who ea‘d: “Get back 
lo your pleand take your biggest boats, put in all your 
goods, for te-morrew the water shall cover the earth.” 
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“They did 80,” said Delaware, ‘‘and after many wecks the 
= left on the tcp of the mountains by the Shenandoa 
iver.” 

We gathered pottery made by his por in the days be- 
fore the white man came, and I well remember one frag- 
ment which bad adrawivg upon it that was like those of 
Kgyptian make, These things were sent to Washington. 
He showed the Indian as being destitute of humor or a sense 
of the ludicrous, qualities of mind not always found among 
Europeans and their descendavte, but possessed by the 
richest intellects, who always realize that there is a grotesque 
side to rere. and that madness lies in too serious 
thinking. Yet serious fools often pass for wise men. 
Charles Lamb once said: *‘Here comes a fool, let’s be grave,” 
but please do not think that I mean to insinuate that the 
American Indian is a fool because he seldom sees a joke. nor 
that some solemn men, who take the world and themselves 
seriously, are entirely deficient in intellect because they have 
ro seuse of humor. That is merely a deficiency which de- 
tracts from their personal enjoyment of life, but as they are 
not aware of it they are really not the losers. A man can 
not lose what he never had. The negro has a sense of the 
ludicrous, but has little humor; therefore the product of the 
two races can not be expected to do other than to tuke life in 
a serious we. 

At Fish Haul the shad fishing was run by A. B. Hill & 
Son, and it was almost a failure on the Virginia rivers that 
year, and it was late (May 11) when I arrived, but I spent a 
week intheir cabin on West Island, and had a good time 
with Hill and his assistant, Mr. Waring. We had gone into 
our bunks on the first night, after spending the evening talk- 
ing about. sbad and other fish, and I, at least, was drowsy, 
when Hill asked: 

‘**Where do you live when you’re home?” 

‘Way back in the State of New York.” 

‘Never been down in Virginia before, I reckon?” 

‘Yes, I’ve wandered over a portion of it while 1 was with 
the Army of the Potomac,” 

“The —— you did! What corps?” 

The Second; Hancock’s.” 

Two men jumped out of their berthe with a - that made 
the shanty shake, and one said: ‘“‘See here, Yank! If you 
were with Hancock, we met you often, for we were with 
ole Jube Early, and you've got to get out o’ that bunk and 
take a drink to old acquaintance.” 

It was near daylight before we again turned in and we had 
not fought half our battles over. When Delaware came to 
take my camp and garrison cquipage to Indian Town my 
new friends gave me a good send-off, and came over to visit 
Indian Town several times while | was there. This was a 
common experience throughout tte South. The men who 
did the fighting always fraternize and respect each other, be- 
cause they realize that stubborn battles cannot be fought by 
one side alone. 

Mr. Waring wanted tosee the working of some trolling 
spoons and Delaware rowed us down the river, Holding 
the spoon close to the boat, he saw how beautifully it spun, 
and his face showed that he began to believe that a fish 
might be induced to take such a glittering thing, which now 
assumed a different aspect from when held in the hand. A 
beastly gar struck it first and was landed; but it was a job 
to get the triple hook out of its jaws, 

“Them gars is tough,” said Delaware, ‘‘an’ their hides 
will turn duck shot. They'll live out o’ water longer than 
any fish in the river.” 

te my friends had been told that the gar was a ganoid, a 
survival of a type that existed before man was on earth, that 
their optic nerves do not cross and that the few existing 
species differ in having vg | or cartilaginous skeletons, they 
would have been no wiser, but when I said, ‘‘The scales on 
these gars are like flint, and you can’t cut em with a knife,” 
they both grasped this character of the er. 

‘“*Yes,” said Delaware, ‘‘before the Yankees sent down 
plows with steel mould-boards, the Virginia farmers used to 
tack the skin ofagar on their old wooden mould-board 
plows, and they were almost as good as steel ” 

Waring indorsed this statement, and said that he had seen 
an old plow with a gar ekin on it, when he was a boy. 
‘‘And now, Delawarr,” seid he, ‘‘we have been trying to see 
how long a gar can live out of water. How Jong do you 
suppose a full-grown one can live without water?” 

‘Half a day, or more.” 

* We kept one on the sand back of our shanty for over 
three days, and a good part of the time it was in the blazing 
gun, and it might be living yet, only our friend killed it so 
as to stuff the skin before be left us. ‘The fish was a little 
over 4{t. Jong, and it’s over there now; 1’) bring it here in 
time to have it packed to go North.” 

Delaware watched a buzzard sailing in the distance as he 
rowed while the spoon was aoniee astern, but made no 
comment. His face gave no indication that he thought the 

arn too tough for digestion, but his sudden interest in the 

uzzard created a suspicion that he did not care to question 
mn anny. and, knowing it to be true, 1 came to Waring’s 
relief. 

“Yes, D.laware,” said I, ‘‘that fish did live for three days 
and a half, as Mr. Waring has said, but he neglected to men- 
tion that we had four thunder showers during that time—on 
two of the nights and on two of the days, The rain wet the 
gills of the fish and certainly helped it to live, and so the test 
was not a fair one, but it was a most surprising one, for I 
had no idea that any fish could live as that gar did.” 

Delaware thought a moment, then replied: ‘They suttinly 
is tough, Our young boys hates ’em ‘cause they is good for 
nothing on’y to eat other fish an’ get ketched when the boys 
don’t want ’em. I'll tell you what they does to ’em; they 


opens their long, narr’ bills as wide as they can an’ then puts 
a piece of wood upright in it and lets "em go. They don’t 
eat no more fish nor steal no more bsit then. 1l’ve seen a 


dozen of ’em gagged in that way bobbin’ about at atime, I 
wonder what mes of ‘em, an’ how long they'll live with 
a gag that they can’t shake out.” 

ile revolving this problem in mind there came a good 
strike on the trolling line, and after the hardest fight that a 
fish ever put up for me, in twenty minutes afterward I 
brought to boat a striped bass which weighed 10lbs , plump 
on the grocer’s scales, the largest fish of the kind that ever i 
caught, before or since. 

“A mighty fine rock,” said Mr. Waring, and I remembered 
hearin t name for the fish on the Potomac. Rock and 
rockfish was the name of what north and east of Philade)- 
= is called ‘‘striped bass,” but the great market of New 

ork city is slowly substituting its names for fishes wherever 
Southern fishermen supply it. My old friend Francis Endi- 
cott used to tell this joke on a New York angler, who fished 


for striped bass from the islands of Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Barnegat to Montauk Point. He had gone 


for bluefish from 
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to North Carolina for duck shooting putpoers, mri) in mrs 
versation with ». native bayman asked: ‘‘Is theie avy good 
fishing about here?” 

“No, nothing but rock avd taylor, and no one fishes for 
’em but the darkies ” 

That was perfectly setisfactory, and he spent his vacation 
in shooting, for which he cared but little; aod one evenin 
in New York at a cafe frequented by anglers, related bh 
shooting experiences, and regretted that the Southern coast 
had no good game fishes. He is dead now, but while he 
lived he was Often reminded that the “rock and taylor’ 
which swarmed along the Carolina coast were his favorite 
striped bass and bluefish, and he never ceased to regret that 
his tackle box had not been opened on that trip. 

“Yank,” said Waring, ‘‘sell me that spoon and line, will 
yuu? That’s a grand rig for trolling, an’ you can get more 
when - go home.” 

“Johnny,”* said I, ‘‘you haven’t got money enough to buy 
that fishing tackle. I had mentally promised to give it to 
Delaware, and that settles it. In my box of tackle on the 
island there are several duplicates of this outfit, and they are 
at your service.” 

On another ots trip a curious code of names for the 
mallard seemed worth recording, and my notebook says: A 
pair of mallards is called ‘‘a duck and mallard,” the male 
only being known by the specific name, A black duck is a 
“eray duck,” Delaware said: 

“There's a lot o’ wing-tipped ducks that gunners don’t 
get, and them that runs their chances o’ hawks, gulls, minks 
and other duck-eaters mates up and breeds along the river. 
Sometimes it’s duck an’ mallard, or a duck an’ he gray 
duck. They're putty much alike an’ it dop’t seem to make 
any difference, but when we killa he gray duck with x 
feathers in his tail we knows his daddy was a mallard. 
’spect, we can’t.allus tell the half-breeds; an’ what difference 
does it make if we can’t?” 

This last remark showed a desire for knowledge, which 
seemed to him to be of no uze; or did he mean to apologize 
for talking on what he thought to be a trifling subject? To 
tell him that all knowledge was useful would be to talk over 
his head, so I answered: 

“T always like to know about such things.) When [ killa 
bird I want to know what it is, You gurprisé’ me with the 
oumber of half-breed ducks on this rivef,’a@s you say you see 
broods in every bend in early summer, and what happens 
here must happen on the other rivers as well; and it brings 
the thought that these hybrid young w eo" up and in 
time would so mix the two breeds of duck’ that there would 
be but one, and that ove a hybrid, perhaps the male being 
gray, with some green on its head, ard the curly tail feath- 
ers of the mallard. There is such a breed of tame ducks 
called ‘Cayuga black ducks,’ very much larger than any of 
our wild ducks, and they claim to be improved wild black 
ducks, or gray ducks, as you call ’em, but the mark of the 
mallard is there in the curly feathers, which no other wild 
drake has,” 

“You call a half-breed a high-bred duck. I don’t, any 
more ‘n 1’d call a mulatto man a high-bred man; but—” 

‘I didn’t mean it just that way, Delaware. I -neant half- 
breed; but go on,” 

~*Well, these here young half-breeds is patty piety ev'ry 
fall; but, bless you, they're all killed off afure the Northern 
flight comes. This is their home, an’ they ain’t a-goin’ to 
leave it till cold weather drives em South, and so they fly 
up an’ down the river, hatin’ to leave it; an’ I doubt if 
enough of ’em live through the early an’ late shootin’ to make 
any mark on the wild Northern birds. You see, these native 
ducks ain’t wild when the shootin’ opens; they’ve seen men 
in boats all summer an’ don’t get ’fraid of ’em, an’ they hear 
guus before we begin to shoot ducks, an’ thry get well killed 
off early. I tell you, they’re fat an tender; ain’t bad to fly 
far an’ get tough " 

These men of the woods and waters are always close ob- 
servers, Delaware disprsed my notion that the bybrid 
progeny of wounded ducks might contaminate the original 
stock. His view of the case seems correct, The prop- 
osition resolved itself into this: Given, a river so-well cov- 
ered by gunners in the fall that enough wounded ducks 
should escape other enemies all winter, as wel) as the epring 
gunners, that they were able to find mates, fit or misfit, in 
the spring and raise broods in every bend of the river or in 
every marsh, it was certain that the gunners of the next fall 
would harvest the home crop before the cold weather bronght 
down the Northern flocks. Figure it out on the blackboard. 
L-t X represent 10 ducks reared on the Pamunky River and 
XI represent 11 gunners from Richmond, and each must 
take one duck home for Sunday dinner. The solution is 
easy. One gunner gets left, but the ducks come out even. 
1 never was bright in mathematics, but one never entirely 
forgets all that he once knew, and I am proud to think that 
a problem io algebra is not entirely beyond my present 
capacity, Delaware Bradbury never could have Bgured it 
out in that manner; he knew it ina way, but his 
education was deficient in the matter of algebra. 

Some two years after this there came 4 letter from a Mr. 
L, P, Smith, New Kent C, H , Va., in which he returned a 
little Masonic pin which had been lost in that great land of 
Somewhere, and forgotten. He said: ‘You may remem- 
ber that | visited your fishing camp the night you told the 
story of Cold Harbor, when we three*were t you there, 
but were with you then, * * * Come down again and 
batch shad, we missed you last year, and we will get up an 
excursion to meet you and Hill, and Waring will entertain 
the whole crowd. Lately I came across a verse which 1 
have altered a trifle to suit. It is: 


“I tell yer, old boy, thar’s er streak in us 
Old Rebels and Yanks thet is warm— 

It's er brotherly love thet’ll speak in us 
An’ fetch us together in storm; 

We may snarl about ‘niggers an’ fraccheese,’ 
But ef a foreign war comes afoot, 

The two trees’!ll unite in the branches 
The same as they do at the root.’ "’ + 
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O, portunity oc¢ver came to meet any of these friends, and 
in the course of a busy life they were temporarily forgotten 
but for that very-bad habit which some men have for jot» 
ting down things in note books, or of keeping men and events 
in memory. 

Prof. Baird wanted live snakes, lizards and turtles for the 
Philadelphia Zoo, in trust for the Smithsonian Institution 
while they lived, and ‘‘Uncle Peter” was sent for to arrange 
for their capture. He dealt in rattlesnake oil for rheyma- 
tism and in snake skins for other uses, and he lived upin the 
mountains. Hecould getthemifanymancould He came. 
He was verbally announced, having no card-case with him, 
and I went forth to interview the great serpent-slayer and 
catcher, for he was said to skin his rattlers alive when it was 
desired to retain the colors of the skin for making belts. He 
jcoked to be a well-preserved man of perhaps sixty to 
eighty, years, with a larger percentage of negro blood than 
was in the tribe, and one can’i figure closely on the 
age of a ne after he passes the noon mark. He was 
seated on a og by the beach, making figures in the sand 
with a cane, as [ sat down beside him and remarked on the 
beauty of the morning. 

Uncle Peter kept his eyes on the figures in the sand, but 
did not look up; he had sized me up from under his hat as I 
approached, There was a long silence which was to be 
his turn to break; but he seemed to prefer to make figures 

on top of the other figures, reminding me of ‘My Uncle 
Toby,” although it was years since 1 had read one of Luur- 
ence Sterne’s ks. The figures in the sand became so 
mixed that I began to doubt if the artist. could untangle or 
explain them, when he said, without looking up: ‘‘Dey say 
yo wants to git some snakes,” 

‘Yes, Uncle Peter, I would like to get alot of the different 
kinds of snakes that live about here. They must be alive, 
and I’m willing to pay for them.” 

More drawings in the sand, ‘‘W’at yo’ spects to pay fo’ 
m ?” 


“A fair price; ay $2 for rattlers and pilots (copper heads) 
and $1 for all others over 2ft. long, and £0 cents for little 
feliows, but they must not be hurt.” 

As near as [ could follow the workings o the old man’s 
mind through his diagrams on the sand, he was thinking 
out the battleof Cold Harbor, which occurred a few miles 
away. After occupying half an hour with this, he slowly 
asked: ‘‘What is i wine to do wid em?” 

All bope of getting his services was now lest It was ap- 
purent that he had no confidence in any statement I might 
make, so 1 merely answered; ‘“‘They will go to Philadelphia 
— Washington to be studied by men who look after such 
things.” 

*‘Hasn’t dey got any snakes up dar?” 

‘*Yes,"but they want snakes from. this part of Virginia, 
and if you want to catch some, and get more money out of 
them than their hides and oil are worth, l’ve got the money 
to pay for ’em.” 

Hieroglypbics and cuneiform figur.s were multiplied on 
the sands, in spite of the protests of a mockingbird which 
had a nest above us, and my patience was nearing the limit, 
when Uncle Peter, without _— his head or his eyes, 
made a few artistic strokes to his complicated map and 


asked: 
“Is de Virginny snakes diff’nt fum de udder kinds!” 
-FRED MapHER. 


IN THE BLUE RIDGE. 


Hieuianpns, N. C., April 14.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
As I was saying in my last letter, I never really saw the Blue 
Ridge until this spring. I have long ago. been all.around it, 
through it and under it (or portions of il), but this is the first 
time I have felt like expressing decided opinions about it, as 
based upon personal obeervation, 

I have been for some time looking for a good, all. 
climate, with fine scenery, pure air and water, ‘and little 
snow enn the winter, and it appears to me that A have 
found it. Therefore I am correspondingly gratefyl'to the 
friend who suggested that J extend my wanderings to this 


und 


It seems to me odd that, with the superior facilities afforded 
in this vicinity for the acquirement by sportsmen’s clubs of 
large tracts of land, traversed ny: bros and streams, on 
which large ponds could eee established and fish and 
game preserves maintained, so little has thus far been done 
in that way. Your correspondent, Mr. Henry Stewart, has 
about 4,000 acres adjoining this village, and the Cullasaja 
River, which rises in one of the neighboring mountains, 
winds through his estate. On this he has two large ponds, 
and about seven miles of trout fishing. These waters ne has 
stocked with rainbow trout, while they already contained the 
speckled trout of our boyhood. He courteously extended to 
me an invitation to make myself at home on his estate, but 
the season has been very rainy, and I have not tried the 


ot: 

I think, however, that the trout are there. It is related 
that not very long ago a lady and gentleman went to fish io 
Mr, Stewart’s upper pond. Fora time all was peace, until 
at last the cutioman who had strayed to a distance from 
his companion, was startled by her voice in agonized ac- 
cents, appealing to him to ‘‘come quick.” Visions of bears, 
panthers and rattlesnakes flashed across his mind as he 
riished to the rescue, only to find the lady sitting in the 


grass. 
‘What's the matter?” - 
“T’ve ht a trout.” 
‘*Where is it?” 
an aang on it, I don’t want it to get away.” 
iat 0 ie 


The trout was saved. It measured 23in. in length. 

At another time I may write for you of the wonderful 
mountain scenery, of the dozens of springs, streams, falls 
and cascades, the minerals, plants and flowers, the big trees 
and many other th wh:ch are numbered among the 
attractions of this on, but will close with the remark 
that the railroads seem to be creeping gradually to High- 
lands, and the time for securing desirable properties at low 
figures is before they come much nearer. Ker. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting. 
Art the fifth semi-monthly competition, April 10-11, at 


Stow Lake, in Gate Park, the distance records w: re: 
For casts, in feet, April 10: Dr. L N. Lowry 914, 
W. L, A. E, Lovett 77, Horace Sage 5, C. 

- Xoung 71, . Crowe Dp : De. Lowry 90, 
G. Y 71, A. N. C li 64 April 11: D 90 
W. Bmery 88, F. H. Reed 84,.Chas. Huyck 78}, A. E. 
Lovett 7th A. N. Crowell 72, C. G. Young 71,.J. P, Bab- 
cock 67, Smyth 65, F. 8. Butler 60, Chas, Klein 60, 


R. Isenbrock 50, 
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FISHING IN THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


Marysvintx, Cal.—“Well, Ben, when will you bo ready 
to start for the mountains?” said I, about the middle of 
July. Ben, Howard and myself were all resideats of Marys- 
ville, and were fortunate enough to be able to spend about 
three months every year in the mountains, away from the 
heat and dust of the valley. 

The little city of Marysville is situated at the confluence 
of the Yuba and Feather rivers, in the great Sacramento 
Valley, about 170 miles northeast of San Francisco, and is 
within a few hours’ drive from the footbills, which gradu- 
re rise to form the great range of Sierra Névada Moun- 
tains, 

Within a short distance of Marysville is a splendid stretch 
of country, abounding in ducks of many varicties: geese and 
quail galore Not the Bob White which I have often brought 
to bag in the Eastern States, but that elegant little game bird 
the California valley quail, which ison the increase every 
year, and, if anything, is more wary and difficult to shoot 
than its larger brother, the mountain quail. 

The vast stretch of tule land reaching from Butte Creek 
to Suigun Bay, a distanoe of 150 miles, is inhabited in the 
winter by millions of ducks. geese and swan, so that there 
isno lack of game in this section 

Ben would be ne in three days. 
sumed in securing g 
general camping outfit, with provisions enough to last two 
weeks. The time allowed to arrange for our trip was all too 
short, as we had to look out a stock of flies and leaders; then 
rods and reels had to be overhauled, and a hundred other 

little things too numerous to mention, At last July 17 found 
us all prepared and eager for the fray, 

We had been fortunate in securing the services of Bill 
‘Conway, as cook and general man Friday about eee 

It was 12 o’clock at night when we left Marysville, pre- 
ferring to make the first part of our journey jin the night, 
instead of encountering the heat and dust cf the day, and 
headed our horses for Oroville, a mining town in the font. 
hills about thirty miles in a northeasterly direction. We 
j gged along by the light of the moon, and arrived in Oro- 

ville in time for an early breakfast. After partaking of a 

bountiful meal, we resumed our j urney, still in a northeast- 

«rly direction, past Pence’s Ranch, where we luoched and 

rested our animals, and thence to Dogtown, where we 

camped, having made fifty-four miles the first day The 

next morning we were up, and got an early start,: _enne 

through the mining camps of Inscip and Chaparral, an 

made camp that night ou the banks of Butte Creek, where 

we speut such a cold night, that Ben christened the spot 

ley Cafion. 

was stirring by 5 o’clock the next morning, and while 

Bill was cooking breakfast I put my fly-rod together and 
proceeded to tempt the speckled trout in the creek to break- 
fast on a red spinner or black gnat. I was fortunate to catch 
about 5lbs. of nice little brook trout about 6io. long which 
Bill cooked with cracker cruojbs, as he knows well how to 
do. Lalso noticed while walking up the banks of the creek 
several well worn deer trails, which indicated the presence 
of many deer in the neighborhood. We afterward saw 
eighteen while riding along the road. Owing to the law 
prohibiting the killing of deer fur a term of years they have 
increased surprisingly, and are plentiful throughout the foot- 
hall country. 

By the next evening we made Humbug Valley, and while 
Bill was building a fire and unrolliog our blankets, we caught 
a nice mess of small trout in Humbug Creck, before the sun 
rolled down bebind the mountains in gorgeous splendor. 
These we enjoyed for supper, along with four or five pray 
equirrels that Howard had knocked out of the pines with b 
.22 Winchester. During our ride over the ridge into Hum- 
bug Valley we noticed several bear tracks, which a" Irish 
setter nosed in a curious manner, indicating evidently that 
scent was still fresh in them. 

There are several salt licks in the neighborhood, which are 
great resorts forthe deer As we passed one of these we 
Sisturbed a doe, and on investigation we discovered that the 
whole patch around this little salt epring was perforated by 


This time was con- 


oofs. 

The following morning we rode through Prattville and 
arrived shortly after at the famous Big Meadows, which was 
to be our camping ground for a wiek. ‘I'bese meadows, a 
grand formation of nature, extend for over forty miles, 
hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges, which have only one 
break to admit of the exit of the Feather River. Here, 
in the meadows, in a favorite wintering resort for ducks and 
snipe, while in summer the fishing cannot be excelled. In- 
dians and sportsmen then flock to the banks of the river, and 
enjoy such sport as most of us have had the luck only to 
read about; and there are plenty of fish anil Jots of room for 
all. The point where we rode iato the meadows was about 
twenty miles from the head, and we decided to pitch our 
tent on a litt'e wooded knoll, giving us a splendid view both 
ways. We selected camp close to a small spring, with 
plenty of wood and good feed for the stock. 

That evening, by the light of a large camp-fire (I am a 
great hand for a good fire), we selected leaders and flies and 
put the split bamboo rods together for an early start up the 
stream in the morning. 

As I was the only one in the party who had ever fished 

here before, my advice was eagerly sought a$ to the descrip- 
tion of tackle to be used; my favorite lures for this time of 
the year being a small professor, w1:h red tips, on the end of 
a 9ft. leader, and a cow-dung and royal-coachman as drop 
flies, 8ft. apart. That night we hardly slept, so eager were 
we for the sport that we anticipated on the ene Eee 
ing. After a hasty breakfast, prepared by our man Friday, 
we proceeded to wet our lines in the stream and test our 
leaders, a8 we were no lon after brook trout. Now it 
was more a case of skill. These magnificent rainbow trout, 
seldom running under a pound and noted for their gamy 
qualities, would strain the little strand of gut to the ut- 
most. 
It would be hard to find a more ideal locality for the en. 
thusiastic follower of Izaak. Walton than this. There are 
few places in the whole forty miles in which the fly caster is 
not able to owing his rod to the utmost, and send out the 
little deceagtions in a straight line to drop delicately on the 
water; then to experience the thrill of pleasure as he sees 
the swirl and rise of the hungry trout, a quick motion of the 
wrist, then the battle has begun. Oaly those readers 
who have gone through those few minutes can appreciate the 
sensation. 

bile end — nea 4 oieeeseas: 
while over ig afford amp! ; 
tion for fish, which are not infrequently caught weighing as 
high as 9 and 10ibs., the largest generally being caught 





saddle horses and pack mules, anda - 








with a natural grasshopper or caddis fly. I was more furin- 
nate thun my companions, being an old hand with the dy, 
having had a thorough drilling as a boy from as exp: rt @ 
fisherman as ever wet a line in Exe River, Devonshire, 
England. : 

At noon we repaired to camp, and on sizing up our catch 
found that we had thirty-four beautiful trout fn all, only two 
. = vies under a pe —, ee the 

argest by using a grasshopper on the tailfly. Bym ket 
scales this beauty wenhed Fast 6$lbs , and Ben taid it took 
him just eighteen mivutes to lana him. 

We might have caught many more than we did, but pre 
ferred to catch only what we could use and giveaway; as we 
decided by mutual agreement to act as truesportsmen and not 
as game hogs, whose appetite for slaughtering seems never 
appeased and whose sole ambition is to b: all former 
records, and adopt any means whatever to accomplish their 
object. During the afternoon Howard and I saddled the 
broncos and rode to the foot of the meadows onan exploring 
trip. I wish that your correspondent Julian could have 
accompanied us, and he wonld never have raised the ques- 
tion of deer eating lilypads. Just as we emerged from the 
woods on to the open meadows we came on three deer, two 
does and a fawn, browsing in an unconcerned manner cn 
pond lilies in about 18 in. of water. 

We thought it nothing unusual at the time to see them 
feeding on jilies, and siace reacting the many arguments on 
the question in Forest AND Stream I at once recalled this 
instance. : 

I could also show Julian, almost any day before the 
lilies die down, deer feeding on this plant on the Klamath 
Reservation, Ore , where there are many a:res of lilypads, 
extending for miles around Klamath Lake. 

We did not regret not having brought our rifles with us, 
as the season for deer does not open unti) Sept. 15 in this 
county, and even then the California law does not permit 
killing any doe or spotted fawn at any time, 

The deer, on seeing us, seemed to know that there was no 
danger and trotted off leisurcly to a clump of timber, 

The next day we learned that a camper was going down 
to Oroville with bis team in a day or two, so we decided to 
catch a nice mess of trout and send them down to our friends 
who were less fortunate than we. 

All the next aoe we whipped shallows and pools with 
indifferent success, only once in a while being rewarded for 
our pains by seeing a trout rise lazily to the fly and turn 
away again without accepting the bait. We tried a variety 
of flies, and even hive grasshoppers and grubs, but all to no 
purpose. The afternoon’s results were pot much beiter. 
The sun was hot and the water was clear, and our total 

catch footed up to six small trout 

That evening after supper, when we were stretched out 
beside a huge campfire, enjoying the fragrant weed from 
our ‘‘Missouri Meerschaume,” I said, “Boys, we'll have to 
fish with finer tackle if we want to catch any fish to-morrew, 
as there will be go wind, and the water is so clear that they 
can see our deceptions too well.” 

So, going to work, I soaked a contr of light stained 
gut of different sizes and made thice leaders, selecting a size 
of gut almost as large as the silk line, and gradually taper- 
ing the lengths down to the farthest end. A leader made in 
this way flies out straight when cast, iaatead of doubling up. 
Ialso tied the knots so that I could open them with my 
nails wide enough to admit of the snell of the fly. Drawing 
the knots of the leader together again, the fly was kept in 
position by a knot in the enell, which prevented it trom 
slipping through, at the same time causing the fly to stand 
out straight from the leader, and not wrap around it, as it 
would if looped to the leader, Those who take an interest 
in fly-fishing would do well to try this method. In fine, 
delicate — where the water isclear and there is 
wind to ruffle it, [ find that it is best to dispense with af 
loops, as the motion of drawing them through the water 
cau‘es air bubbles, and seems to scare the wary trout. 

The next mdrning, with our fine leaders and smaller flies, 
we prc ceeded fo a favorite pool and commenced operations. 
This time we were more fortunat:. Just as Ben commenced 
to cast in a rapid he got a splendid strike; although the fish 
took the fly under water he was well hooked, and Howard 
and 1 reeled up our lines to watch the fun. 

“You'll have to take him down stream,” said I, ‘‘and 
drown bim out ” 

‘I can’t,” said Ben, “‘he’s got tangled in some weeds,” 

‘That's just what 1 expected,” | replied. 

‘You haven’st learnt the lesson yet, Ben; always to take a 
fish down stream, as he couldn't enter the weeds from 
above.” 

“I don’t feel him any more; I guess he’s got away.” 

an on awhile, Ben; you may feel him if he begins to 
struggle,” 

Taking the rod from his hand I was rewarded in @ short 
time by feel ng the fish struggling in the weeds. Lapplieda 
little more force to the rod, and as he continued to struggle 
he gradually b-came disentangled from the weeds and made 
a break for liberty, taking out about thirty feet of line be- 
fore I could check him, 

“Now take him down stream,” said I, as I handed Ben 
back the rod. 

Ben handled him very carefully, profiting by his former 
experience; and after two or three leapsand as many rushes, 
he got his fish somewhat under control, aud before he was 
able to turo again to make another r Howard, who was 
waiting below, net in hand, had scooped up the magnificent 
fish, still full of fight. 1 weighed it cirefully on my scale, 
and the result was 7lbs, and 50z. Ben was delighted and 
v w.d that the plessure of catching such a fish was weil 
worth coming so far tor. 

We had spent about twenty-five minutes playing this fel- 
low, which was caught on a small red spinner, a No. 10 hook 
and 6 ounce rod, 

After this victory we separated, and continued fishing till 
darkness warned us that it was time to return to camp and 
pay our respects to the supper that Bill would have in readi- 
ness for us. 

Our total catch, which we spread out on the grass, footed 
up seventy-three beautiful trout Of these 1 had caught 
tuirty-four, Ben and Howard twenty-six and thirteen, re- 
spectively. : 

After a splendid supper, eaten with a zest such as only 
those who have been fortunate enough to enjoy camp life 
can appreciate, we turned our attention to ans and 
packing the fish, to send away in the morning. We adopted 
the most successful method that 1 know of. First, we 
always killed the fish as soon as taken from the water, by a 
sharp rap on the head, to prevent its bruising itself. Next, 
they should never have any water used to wash or dress 
them with, but the thin, slimy film should be allowed to 
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form on them, Next, we separated the gills fram the back 
of the lower jaw, and with a sharp knife laid open the fish 
from the gills to the anal fin, removed the entrails and blood 
from the backbone, and wiped them dry with a cloth; 
then etuffed the fish with a wad of dry bay or straw to pre- 
vent the soft parts from coming together, and put each fish 
separately in dry hay. Nothing damp should be used, as 
heat is generated and the fish will quickly spoil. We packed 
our fish in this way, and afterward learned that they arrived 
zin splendid condition, after being two days on the road. 

e remained three days more at the Big Meadows, catch. 
ing what fish we needed for food each day, and varying the 
port by killing some jacksnipe which infest the marshes, 
and gray squirrels in the pine woods, which gave us a nice 
variety for the frying pan. 

We reluctantly broke camp and set out for home, firmly 
bent on returning later on when the deer season opened, as 
big game seemed plentiful; while at the head of Big Lake, 
Lassen Mountain, is famous for its big bucks and cinnamon 
bear, as well as its hot springs, where it is possible to catch 
fish in Butte Creek, and, without moving in one’s tracks, lift 
the fish into a hot spring and cook them. 

I hope in the near future to give my readers some short 
accounts of my bunting trips in the Sierras. 

H. W. W111. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Thickness of Gut. 


A CORRESPONDENT reminds me that he asked me about six 
months ago to inform him in this column about the different 
sizes of gut, and if there is any rule which regulates the size 
of black bass, trout, salmon gut, etc. I regret that I have 
been so dilatory in my reply although the letter is not datd 
quite six month ago. My disposition is always agreeable to 
an carly reply to letters and queries, but unfortunately my 
disposition and my time are not in accord. 

There is no arbitrary rule in regard to the size that gut 
shal! be for any particular fish, and it is a matter for the 
tackle dealer and the angler to settle each for himself, The 
tackle dealer eivertises trout, black bass and salmon leaders, 
for instance, or heavy, medium and light leaders for each of 
the fishes named, and the gut of the trout leaders is of k ss 
thickness, as our English brethren eay, than the gut of the 
bass leaders, and the gut of the bass leaders of Jess thickness 
than the salmon; but there is no recogn'zed standard by 
which to measure the thickness of gut to be employed in 
making leaders for either trout or black bass. It is safe to 
assume that for salmon the thickest gut obtainable is used, 
but for trout one man may desire to use a leader of drawn 
gut and another may feel it incumbent upon bim to fish with 
gut that would hold a sturgeon or a small whale; for 1 be- 
heve it is generally understood that, while some men ‘‘fish 
fine,” others derrick their fish. .Therefore, a tackle dealer 
could not institute rules as to the size of gut that all men 
should use in catching the same kind of fish. 

in the trade gut cf different thickni sses is designated by 
different names, which the dealers understand and the aver- 
age angler knows hiutle or notbing about. In natural gut, 
aod by this I mean the tilk sac of the silkworm, drawn and 
dried on a bourd, from which the yellow skin is removed 
afterward and the gut bk ached, when it 1s graded and put 
into hanks as it comes to the retail dealer and in the condi- 
tion which the angler finds it, this natural gut may vary in 
thickness in the same grade of gut; for it is very uneven, not 
only in the hank, but in the strand iteelf. The natural gut 
is graded as follows, the finest being: 





“Refine,” Qboub....0.cccccccscocccccccese 7 to 9-10(0in. 
A MNNEB cocsacovocnedccveccsvecsocs 11 to 14-1000in 
EN, MOTB cos sccgnesseccescoscess 13 10 14-1 00in. 
Radron, 24, about.,........scesceseeeeees 14 to 16-1000in. 
Hadron, let, @00Ut..........000008 a 1d to 16% 100°in, 


Marana, 2d, about..., 
Marana, ist, about ., . 18 Lo 19:10: 0in. 
Imperial, about...... . 18% to 1944 1000in. 
PPE BONER cedecccccseetsccccescdntebev 20 10.22 1000in, 

The te ¥ of the strands of gut is an important factor in 
the cost. have a price list before me just reccived from 
London, and it gives the price of imperial gut as follows, 
retail, per 100 strands: 


llin, 11}gin. 124¢in. Lin, 18}gin. 14in. 14)gin. 
4 5 *s 27.6d, $ 


264 to 174 100. in, 







English shillings ...... 21 x8 ah x 
Royal gut of 14in. is worth 50 shillings and 15in. gut 60 
shillings. ‘‘Drawn gut” is the ‘‘natural gut” drawn through 


plates exactly as wire is drawn, and this being the case it 
does not vary in thickness, if properly drawn, in the vuricus 
grades. Of drawn gut the fincst is: 





Drawn gut is used comparatively little tn this country, 
and I think there is a prejudice against it, but I have had 
drawn gut that bas done excellent service. I bave some 
leaders tied by Forest & Son, Kelso, one dozen drawn gut 


aod a dozen natural, and the latter is finer than the drawn; - 


but it is remarkably fine and even gut. 

The care of gut is not included in the question, but [ will 
say that I have kept gut perfectly sounu for years, so far 
as I could judge, by putting the hanks in a roll of paper that 
had been slightly oiled with olive oil and placed where the 
light could not strike it, It is the poorest kind of economy 
to use old Jeaders that have seen service unless they are 
thoroughly tested. It is far better to throw them out if there 
is the least donbt about their strength. There was a time 
when after a season of fishing I would go over my leaders 
aud patch them up, and rub down the frayed places with a 
bit of rubber; but that was back in the drift period, and 1 
have grown older and wiser. 


Cannibal Trout. 


There is a middle-aged man, an excellent mechanic, in the 
town where I live, and I occasionally meet him in the street 
or the post office, and generally we have a few minutes’ con- 
versation when we meet, for he has been a close observer of 
nature during his life and I like to talk with him about 
what he has observed. A few evenings ago I was about to 
pass him with a bow when he stopped me with the queston: 
**Do you know the capacity of a brook trout as a cannibal?” 

_Contes-ing that I did not, he told me of a youthful experi- 
ence of bis own. He was a boy attending the district school 
some distance from his home, and carried his dinner in a tin 

sil. A man in the neighborhood desired to stock a pond 
with trout and offered 5 cents each for such trout as the 
boys wou'd ee alive and in good condition. There 
was a trout brook close to the schoolhouse, and one after- 
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noon my friend went there to earn some of the money. Tle 
comme nine trout and put them in his dinner pail and cov- 
ered the pail with his straw hat and set out for the man’s 
house. Eight of the trout were about the same size, quite 
small, and one was so large that the diameter of the pail was 
not great enough to accommodate him without bending his 
tail a trifle. When he reached the house of tbe purchaser of 
live trout he announved that he had nine fish worth 45 cents, 
but when the hat was removed from the pail it contained 
but two trout, and he stood open-mouthed looking into his 
dinner pail, wondering what had become of seven trout he 
had started from thé brook with. They could. not have es- 
caped from the pail, for his hat hsd kept them in. The man 
saw that the boy’s surprise was genuine, for his 45 cents had 
shrunk to 10, and he showed his disappointment in his face. 
The explanation came as both were looking into the pail, for 
the big trout, with a dash, seized and swallowed the remain- 
ing small trout, and his 45 cents shrunk to 5 before bis eyes. 

This was something absolutely new to me, that trout, just 
caught, and confined in a small dinner pail, would eat one 
another in the manner described until but one was left, the 
survival of the biggest. Ido not question the story in any 
of its parts, but before it was told to me had I been asked if 
such a thing could be possible I would have said no. I have 
carried buvdreds of trout in pails and other vessels during 
boyhood, and later, but vever even suspected such pro- 
nounced cannibalistic tendencies in fish freshly caught and 
confined in such small space. That trout will do this same 
thing in an aquarium | have had ample evidence, but not 
until they become accustomed to their new quarters and 
other kinds of food was not forthcoming to appease hunger. 
We live and we learn. 


The New York Bass Season, 


Having read the article by Mr. Van Cleef in Forrest anp 
Srream of April 17, I feel that I must dissent from his con- 
clusions, 

Nearly thirteen years ago I wrote an article in this journal 
advocating a close season for black bass extending to July 
1, and not for a moment since that time have I had reason 
to think I was wrong in so advocating, if we were te save 
our black'bass from practical extermination. Forest anp 
STREAM commented upon my article editorially in the same 
issue, viz.: Sept. 25, 1884, and I will quote briefly from 
the editorial, which is nearly a column in length: 

“If the object of the law is to protect the black bass while 
they are spawning, and during the time they are protecting 
their young, as we suppose, then the period between Jan. 1 
and June 1 is not sufficient. * * * In the State of New 
York, the date at which all law-abiding bass should have 
finished spawning and protecting their young has been fixed 
at June 1, but we regret to say that the majority of bass are 
so depraved and have co little regard for the Jaw as to delay 
their family agreements for a month later, and the question 
is: Shall the fish be compelled to change their habits to 
comply with the wisdom of our legislators, or shall we 
acknowledge that they know best when they want to spawn 
and accommodate ourselves to them. * * * The fish 
begins to take food, after its winter fast, as soon as the 
temperature of the water rises to about 45° Fahrenheit, and 
not until then does any increase in its ovaries take place. 
* * * We think Mr. Cheney has rather understated the 
case. Evenin southern New York the bass are not done 
spawning by the middle of June. * * * The law needs 
changing.” 

My article was not based upon observations made at one 
or half a dozen of local ponds, I had been in correspond- 
ence with anglers in all parts of the State and made an 
honest effort to reach conclusions that would benefit the 
black bass of the entire State, that the close season advyo- 
cated should cover their breeding season and give them time 
to rear their young before they could be killed legally. 

From 1884 to the present time I have urged with all power 
of my pen that the close season be extended to July 1, and 
every single fact that has come to my knowledge regarding 
the spawning of bass, has convinced me that this time was 
proper for the purpose. In 1890 a Commission was ap- 
pointed to take testimony from one end of the State to the 
other, and from top to bottom, regarding the spawning sea- 
rons, etc., of fishes, and the breeding seasons of game, to en- 
able the Commission to codify the game laws in accordance 
with what was proven to be the proper seasons to protect the 
fish and game to perpetuate it. This Commission was com- 
posed of Hon. Robt. B. Roosevelt, yg president of the 
New York Fish Commission; Hon. E. G. Whitaker, Deputy 
Attorney-General, and Gen. Richard N. Sherman, one of 
the Fish Commissioners. 

Gen. Sherman was elected president of the Commission to 
codify the law, and meetings were held all over the State, 
{ think the appropriation for this purpose was $10,000. After 
the hearings were finished, Gen. Sherman wrote me under 
date Dec. 19, 1890, asking me to submit my views regarding 
the proper season for opening the fishing for certain fishes, 
among them black bass, I urged that the season should not 
open before July 1,and close Dec, 24; with the testimony taken 
in the State before him, he wrote me: ‘‘I am glad to find in your 
suggestions confirmation, substantially, of my own views.” 
We did not differ as to the season for black , but I did 
want the lake trout season to open May 1, asit was, while Gen. 
Sherman favored, without persisting in it, a uniform season 
for all species of trout; and in this he was right, as 1 believe, 
although the uniform season should begin May 1 instead of 
April fe 15. But that is another matter. 

The most persistent advocates of an open season for black 
bass dating from June 1 are the summer hotel keepers, who 
desire guests for the June fishing when the bass are in shal- 
low water spawning or guarding their young; and the 
Forest AND STREAM editorial of thirteen years ago refers to 
them in these words: ‘‘Tne main opposition to the change 
(from May 30 to July 1) would come from summer resorts 
and country hotels, which look for the black bass fishers in 
Juse.” That prophecy has proven true. 

Under date of Jan, 23, 1891, Gen, Sherman wrote me: 
‘Our Commission finished the code on the 14th, but bave 
delayed its presentation to the Legislature for a few days, to 

ive time for a-careful revision and verification. * * * 
Tnere is no class of men so pertinacious and exacting as the 
sportsmen, and if we had listened to one half the demands 
for special provisions and exceptions our work would have 
been a miserable bundle of patch-work. * * * For the 
State, the black bass season opens: May 30; | consider this 
too early but it isa compromise date,” The original code 
provided for a season to open June 15, and that, too, Gen. 
Sherman considered a compromise date, 

What has been the result of June fishing for black bass? 

Ask the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission to show 
the applications made each year for black bass, to stock 
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waters from which the bass are disappearing. Where are 
these bass tocome from? One man, when I put that ques- 
tion to him, said, Lake Ontario, as though you had oy to 
lift a gate on the shore of the lake and the ‘bass would flow 
in a stream into other waters within the State. But Lake 
Ontario asked the State for 1,000,000 black bass in one 
year, The black bats is not a fish of small waters, and 
nature placed them only in big waters. Man bas tried to 
improve op matters, and in most of these cases man has 
failed of success, and to continue the open season for bass 
fishing through June will result in destroying the bass in the 
interior lakes, The remedy I would propose is for the State 
to stop planting black bass, as they cannot be hatched artifi- 
cially, until a committee awakens to the fact that June fish- 
ing is doing more injury to the black bass fishing than the 
State can repair, and this lets the State help the awakened 
community to restore the fishing. This is a slow process, as 
one community bas found. Bass were for years caught 
through the spawning season, and became practically ex- 
tinct. Then a law was passed to cover the spawning season, 
and strictly enforced, for the people were aroused on the 
subj-ct, and the Jakes stocked by the State; but the fishing 
improves very slowly. The dearly-bought experience of 
this sort seems to be the only thing to lcok forward to to 
arouse the people to act for their own interests. It is not 
fair to take bass from one water where the sentiment is in 
favor of June protection, to stock waters that have been de- 
pleted a une fishing. J have no desire to even attempt to 
analyze Mr. Van Clee(’s argument, but he refers to advice 
he has received from Canada that black bass are through 
spawning there by June 15 to 20. I do not know where 
this is, but I see that Ontario bas a close season from April 
15 to June 15, and only twelve bass over 10in, long Se 
taken in one day, and Quebec has a close season from Ma 

25 to July 1; so the Provinces do not seem to be in accord. 
There is one thing I do know beyond a peradventure, and 
that is that black bass spawn on Long Island, N. Y., as late 
as June 25, and I believe we have no earlier waters than on 
Long Island. Black bass should be protected for two weeks 
after the young are hatched. When anglers and sportemen 
generally become broad enough to unite and seek legislation 
that will cover the breeding seasons of all fish and b gern! for 
the general good of all the people of the State, and not try 
to exempt their individual backyards'from the operation of 
the law for reasons purely personal, then we may hope for 
laws that will, when enforced, do what fish and game laws 
sre supposed to do, but which nowadays they do not do, 
when one man desires to get the bulge on all the other men 
in the matter of fish and game. A. N. Cneney. 


Fishermen and Fishermen. 


Tus is what Editor R, F. Wormwood of the Portland, 
Me., Azpress, has to say about them and their ways: 

Confined beneath the ice of Maine’s lakes and rivers is a 
familiar spirit which, as soon as that winter covering is re- 
moved, escapes and enters into and forcibly takes possession 
of the bodies and wills of a very large proportion of the able- 
bodied male residents of the Pine Tree State. In fact its 
jurisdiction is not bounded by the limit of our common- 
wcalth, but extends far beyond the borders of the State, and 
more and more each year the irresistible spell works its perfect 
work on the wayfarer and the stranger, who gladly pay the 
tribute imposed or mortgage their possessions to pay ransom 
when ransom is necessary. In other words, the season is 
fast approaching when the desire to gu a-fishing will become 
overpoweriog. The spell is a potent one, and those who are 
insensible to its power are those who prefer the music of a 
mouth organ to the melody of the birds and brooks; who 
prefer tbe conglomerate smells of the factory aod the shop to 
the delicate odor of trailing arbutus; who prefer the artifi- 
cial to the real. For several weeks fishermen have been 
looking over their supply of tackle, reading seasonable liter- 
ature, and otherwise inoculating themselves in anticipation of 
the thibboleth, ‘‘the ice is out.” When the longed for word 
comes, then the exodus begins. Men who ordinarily think 
of a day’s absence from business as something to be brought 
about only by death or a baseball game, can always manage 
somehow to get away for a day orso for a little fishing. 
And the sport, if properly approached, is worth almost any 
sacrifice, for in addition to the supreme enjoyment for the 
time being, nothing can be depended on to turnish so many 
inexhaustible topics of conversation for months as an outing 
of this sort. If you are successful in what should properly 
be considered a secondary object, catching fish, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are enrolled in the list of 
those who are to be envied; if you are unsuccessful in this 
particular respect, then, if you are worthy the honor of 
looking a canned salmon squarely in the face, or of casting 
a ay ever a pool from which a barefoot boy has just lured 
an 80z. trout with an angleworm on a bent pin, you will 
take matters as a philosopher and humble disciple and fol- 
lower of Walton should, and remember that it is not all of 
life to catch fish nor all of death to go home with an empty 
busket. For, verily, there are fishermen and fishermen. 
There are those who can have all the sport they want pulling 
in codfish, hand-ovcr-hand, with a clothesline; to them the 
season does not appeal. There are those whose souls are so 
thrilled by the muaic of the click of the reel that they forget 
they owe something to society and allow their wives to sup- 
port the family while they commune with nature along the 
bank of some purling brook. Between these extremes aremany 
grades. The genuine fisherman is a compound of many of 
the qualities that enter into the making of a man, and the 
simple fact that he hkes to go a-fishing does not necessarily 
detract from his value and usefulness as a citizen. 


Chinese Fishculture. 


The included clipping is taken from Littell’s Living Age, 
Boston, Dec, 2, 1848, and credited to the Medical Zimes: 

‘Hatching eggs by artificial heat is well known aad ex- 
tensively practiced in China, as is also the hatching of fish. 
Tne sale of spawn for this purpose forms an important 
branch cf trade in China, The fishermen collect with care, 
on the margin and surface of the water, all the gelatinous 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is then placed in 
an egg-shell (which has been fresh emptied) through a small 
hole; which is then stopped, and the shell is then placed un- 
der a sitting fowl. In a few days the Chinese breaks the 
shell in warm water, warmed by the sun. The young fish 
are then kept in water till they are large enough to be placed 
in a pond. This plan, in some measure, counteracts the 
great ruction of spawn by troll-nets, which have caused 


the extinction of many fisheries,” ' 

The described process of hatching fish seems to reveal a 
lost secret, which may be of advantage to all those interested 
in fish culture and natural history 


G. von Heyes, 
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Limit the Trout Catch. 


Paterson, N. J., April 22.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Can you inform me where I can find anything relating to 
the Frank Forrester laws, limiting the catch of trout to 
eighteen, that prevailed on Long Island about 1848? Some 
time ago I read in some paper that the remedy for prevent- 
ing the depletion of trout streams was to revive the old 
Frank Forrester laws. I was at once impressed with the 
great scope of this idea, as it would (if enforced) put a stop 
to the slaughter that has prevailed on many trout streams for 
along time. Ihave at one time or another spent about a 
year and a half on the Beaverkill, in Sullivan county, and 
know the stream and its history thoroughly. For some time 
past I have never missed an opportunity to advocate my 
hobby of putting a limit on the number of trout caught in 
spy twenty-four hours or had in possession at any one time, 
1 have just returned from a run up to Joe Cammer’s, on the 
Beaverkill, and there met several members of the Brooklyn 
Fly-Fishers’ Club, who have now put a limit of ten on trout 
caught out their preserve. 

We shall want some good, strong influence to work up a 
popular feeling among fly-fishermen throughout the State to 
take up the matter to their representatives at Albany, and no 
paper can do this so well as Forest AND STREAM. Will you 
not take an interest inthescheme? Something must be done 
to stop the trout hogs. Last year four men from Port Jervis 
caught enough trout for twenty-five or thirty decent fisher- 
men. They ate over sixty (this gives you an idea of their 
siz’) & meal, and carried home four baskets full and two 
large milk pails full. A few years ago two men (?) caught 
700 little trout out of the Voorhis Brook. I could tell you 
many such cases. 

You see, the limit Jaw would cover a multitude of the 
troubles now existing as to size, etc. I think it would be a 
great and glorious thing for Forest AND STREAM to work 
up, and I know that all fly-fishermen would rise up and bless 
you if such a Jaw should be passed. The law should carry a 
big penalty to prevent violators, say $100, half of which 
should go the informer. 

The western Catskill streams are the most beautiful trout 
streams in the United States, and are worth fighting for. 
Possibly a law taking in these streams only might be en- 
forced. BenJ, Kent. 


Trout in Central New York. 


Irwaca, N. Y.—Local trout anglers manifested unusual 
activity at the ushering in of the brook trout season, the 
16th, and ere the fact that many of the larger 
streams were, by virtue of recent heavy rains, running wild 
and boisterous, some exceedingly fine creels of trout were 
taken. The writer saw an especially even lot of twelve that 
were taken from Spring Brook at a point less than four miles 
south of town. 

An angler who worked out the East Owego Creek, in the 
vicinity of Harford Mills, opening day, scored fifteen 
trout averaging 1lb. each. Rev. Jno. T. Stone, of Cortland 
and Rev. Arthur Hoyt, of Auburn, accompanied by L. D. 
Carns, of Cortland, passed the first two days of the season, 
« Slaterville, fishing the West Owego Creek, and took 75lbs, 
of trout, ; 

Messrs. Wilson, eg Miller, Middaugh and Calkins, of 
this city, were on the West Owego the 17th, and although 
the weather conditions were wintry in the extreme, a fine 
catch was reported. 

An exceptionally large number of good scores have reached 
me as a result of the past five day’s astream, justifying the 
prediction that plenty of sport awaits the trout angler as the 
season grows apace, 

Fall Creek, reached from McLean, on the line of Lehigh 
Valley R. R. or the East Owego, reached from Harford or 
Richford, on the same line of railroad, should furnish 
satisfactory angling shortly. The West Owego within easy 
distance of Ithaca, Owego or Cortland, is one of the most 
alluring trout streams enriching the landscape of -Central 

New York, being easy to fish and beautiful to behold. 
Many small but ‘‘trouty” streams abound in the country 
through which the West Owego flows on its wag, the Sus- 
quehanna, . CHILL, 


When in Fishing Togs. 


LirtLe Rock, Ark.—I am sorry the picture I sent you was 
so dim it would not reproduce, for I bad a desire to let the 
world see how so good a man as Brother Howerton can look 
so villainous and piratical. It is a physiognomical mystery. 
I will illustrate it. The parson had a parishioner, Mrs. 
Green, an old lady of saintly life, one of the salt of the earth, 
whom every one around here calls blessed. He and I had 
been fishing one day, and were coming home about sunset 
with a arpnaons string of bass. He said, ‘‘My wife is 
away, and | will give my fish to Mother Green.” §So I drove 
him around there. The old lady was sitting on the porch 
enjoying the summer sunset, e stopped and Howerton 
went in, and the following conversation took place: ‘‘Mrs. 
Green, here are some fish.” *‘Well, I don’t believe I want 
to buy any this warm weather.” ‘‘But you had better take 
them, anyhow.” ‘“‘No, J don’t want tobuy any. I have not 
ice enough in the house to keep them.” ‘But let me give 
them to you.”” Thereupon the old lady put on her specta- 
cles, looked at the parson, who all that time had been within 
8ft. of her, scanned him up and down, and finally said: ‘Is 
this Brother Howerton?” ‘The old lady was neither blind 
nor specially near-sighted, but the parson looked so disrep- 
utable she did not recognize the man who dispensed the 
Gospel every Sunday. J. M. Rose. 


The Lamprey as Bait for Wall-Eyed Pike. 
Battiwore, Md., April 22.—Noting communication of 
M. Chill in issue of the 24th instant on the subject of ‘‘The 
Destructive Lamprey,” 1 will ask if there is any reason why 
the lamprey should not be used as a bait ia troiling for wall- 
eyed pike? The fishermen on the Susquehanna use the 
Jamprey attached to the ‘‘gang” and spoon in trolling for 
the salmon, so-called, and ~~ it is an additional] attraction. 

How is this thus when M. Chill claims it to be a parasite? 

Swirt, 


An Oneida Lake Net Raid. 


Unica, N. Y., April 24.—Héditor Forest and Stream: Tie 
State fish and game protectors have been doing business on 
Oneida Lake recently. Thirty-one large trap-nets were de- 
stroyed there and tons of pike liberated. Last week twenty- 
one more nets were taken, ing a total of fifty-two with 
ten days. Some of those last were new nets, which 


were set immediately after th 
hesoleh an eae ly @ protectors were supposed to 


Ww. EB Wotcorr, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


The Schuyler Fishing Club. 


Some of the leading sportsmen of Stillwater, N. Y., have 
formed a fishing club, The organization is styled the 
Schuyler Fishing Club, of Stillwater, and at the first regular 
meeting, held on the 17th ult., the following officers were 
elected: President, P. 8. Miller; Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. J. Barnes. It is the purpose of the club to aid in the 
peetscees and propagation of the fish and game of this 
ocality, and steps have already been taken toward restock- 
ing the most promising trout brooks in the vicinity. 


Lake Champlain Bass Fishing. 

Sr. AtBans, Vt.—The migratory habits of the small- 
mouthed black bass brought thousands of them from the St. 
Lawrence River into the waters of ake Champlain, condi- 
tions causing it in 1896, when the water was the highest for 
nineteen years. We had as good bass fishing in the season 
of 1896 as at any time in the past twenty years, and as you 
are aware, we have had most excellent fishing ‘in the (Great 
Back Bay of Lake Champlain. W. J. Samson. 


“Angling Talks.” 
WE have a very few oe of George Dawson's Bag Talks,” a 


series of chapters of entertaining chat about men, fishermen, fish, 
fishing and fishing places. Cloth, 50 cents. Forest and Stream Pub- 


Che Fennel, 


FIXTURES. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Sept. 1.—Continental Field Trials Club’s chicken‘trials, Morris, Man. 
Sept. 6,- Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Man. 
ov. 2.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish Protective Associ- 

ation’s trials, Greene county. Pa. 

Nov. 8,—Union Field Trials Club's trials, Carlisle, Ind, 

Nov. 15,—E. F. T, Club's trials, Newton, N. 0, 

Nov. 16.—International Field Trials Club’s eighth annual trials, 
Chatham, Ont. 

Nov. 22,—U. 8. F, T. Club's autumn trials. 


1898. 


Jan, 10,—U, 8. F, T. Club’s winter trials, West Point, Miss, 
Jan, 17.—Continental F. T, Club's trials, New Albany, Miss. 


COURTESY AT BENCH SHOWS. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
noted the growth, oe: some years, of the “courtesy to 
exhibitors” plaint made by some writers in their reports of 
certain shows. To me it seems that such ae are 
both indelicate and unjust. Usually the complaint is made 
in behalf of the exhibitors, at least ostensibly so, but there 
generally isa ring of personal grievance and disappoint- 
ment over the absent courtesies. From such data as I can 
gather, the “courtesies” omitted are free lunches to the re- 
porters, with such accessories as add luster to the lunch, 
and some special attention paid to the exhibitors as to 
sightseeing. To me it seems asif it all was very absurd. 
If the management treats the exhibitors and press with 
politeness, it is all they have any right to expect. That a 
8 1 committee should be expected, yes, demanded, with 

uties to look after the entertainment of visitors, at a time 
when the full energies and time of the club are strained 
to their utmost, is carrying a selfish feeling too far. 

The exhibitors place themselves on a a business 
footing so far as the bench show concerns themselves. 
They are importunate in demanding cash prizes in the 
classes, and are quite as eager to have valuable specials. 
If they, on the other hand, were invited to give up some- 
thing valuable in the name of courtesy, they would indig- 
nantly refuse. New and more classes are demanded of the 
management after the prize list is published, and when all 
this is secured, then the supplementary “courtesies” are 
looked for. The exhibitor enters on a business basis, and 
exacts the most valuable business considerations obtain- 
able. Then when he and several hundred of him and his 
friends come in a body to the show, they each individual- 
ly seem to expect to be treated as an invited guest. The 
show may lose money; the working committee may be 
overworked; the general routine may be most exacting and 
worrying, yet before all else must come the “courtesy.” 

I have noticed that when the committee or club mem- 
bers devote themselves assiduously to the entertainment 
of the reporters, there is seldom any complaint heard of 
neglect of the exhibitors, whence I am inclined to believe 
that neglect of the exhibitors, sifted of all its pretense, is 
merely a matter of neglecting the reporter. At all events, 
it is bad form to demand asa right what could be expected 
only as a matter of voluntary invitation. To be the 
recipient of hospitality at one time establishes no claim 
to make a demand for it thenexttime, I may add thatthe 
gentlemen in charge of bench shows are quite competent 
to pass on what is due courtesy and what is not, perhaps 
quite as competent as anyone else. If one ma ment 
chooses to make a pleasure excursion for the exhibitors, 
and treats them as distinguished visitors instead of as ex- 
hibitors, that should not be made the standard for all 
other managements toilive up to. Courteous attention 
and prompt arrangement of all business matters are all 
that any exhibitor has any claim to and all that he has a 
right to expect. To cry out because personal entertain- 
ment has not been extended may be termed a displeasing 
and inappropriate trait in the exhibitor or reporter. 

Genuine Nurmec, 


The Chicken Field Trials. 


Tue chicken field trials are growing steadily in popes: 
ity, and seem to have a vitality which is indicative of their 
permanency. Hertofore the greater part of the field trial 
support came from non-residents of the chicken country, 
but there are indications that this year the resident sports- 
men will participate and add a greater material assistance 
to the chicken trials than they have given heretofore. 
The —— of Minnesota in particular are manifesting 
an admirable interest, and if they once engage in earnest 
the ency of the trials is assured. 

ith such advantages at their very doors, it is strange 
that the sportsmen of Minnesota have not o ized a 
club or clubs of their own for the purpose of holding 
trials, as have their brethren across the line in Manitoba, 
but now that they have bestowed their interest on the 
competition, and the incentive is felt to own better d 
and ones better trained, the spirit of emulation will pro 
ably result in o ization for field trial interests. The 
broad prairies afford the best of field trial grounds every 
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where. They are easily secured and easily protected from 
the depredations of poachers, much more so than are the 
at ne in the quail country, and the rental expenses are 
ar less. Setters and pointers are numerous in city, town 
and country, so that there is abundant competitive mate- 
rial to draw upon, if a proper degree of field trial interest 
can be aroused. The chicken trials are held at a season 
delightful for visiting sportsmen, and for the abundance of 


the highest sport, whether with dog and gun, or rod and 
reel, one has but to turn to the volumes of literature to 
learn of it. ° 


THE FIDELITY OF THE DOG. 


Wasurneton, D. C.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Poets and 
novelists have sung the praises of the dog for his devotion 
and love of bis master. The fidelity of the dog was the high- 
est standard of comparison, for nothing exemplified an affec- 
tion so unselfish, a loyalty so unblemished, a watchfulness 
so incessant as it did. For his devotion and self-sacrifice the 
dog has always stood high in man’s good opinion. History 
is filled with innumerable references to dogs as a companion 
or servant of man in war, in peace, cr in the chase, from 
man’s gradual emancipiation from savagery and ignorance 
to his —— development in civilization, In passing it 
may be said that dogs are not a universal favorite. There 
are men who are enthusiastic in their fondness for dogs, or 
some particular kinds of dogs. This fondness is often in- 
spired by fashion or some peculiar combinations of circum- 
stances in the mutations of life. As to the first, if one leader, 
gentleman or lady, of a fashionable circle adops a fad, 
whether it be riding, yachting, dogs or cats, etc., there is a 
swarm of imitators who immediately set about doing what 
the leader does. As to the combinations of circumstances, a 
man may be passionately fond of shooting or hunting, etc., 
at a certain stage of his life, and these circumstances being a 
dominant passion, he loves dogs for contributing to his sport. 
At a later stage in his life, when he cares not for sport, he 
would kick the dogs out of his path with peevish force—the 
same dogs which he once would have given warm welcome 


to. 

But the devotion of the dog? The dog is fond of com- 
panionship, and he will my associate with any animal 
which gratifies this need of his nature, He may form a 
friendsbip fora horse. Dogs which are raised with sheep 
form a friendship for them and find all the needed compan- 
ionship in their society, Dogs form friendships for each 
other; but whether for horse, sheep or man, it is not from 
apy sense of unselfish devotion, but it is, on the contrary, a 
selfish need of his nature which craves companionship and a 
slavish dependence on others to supply his food. .He 
naturally drops into what best fits his needs, his comfort and 
his existence. He follows his master about; he is solicitous 
to be in bis presence; he is attached to the home of his mas- 
ter; all this is from self-interest, for there he has his food, 
shelter and protection, Let him lose his home and master, 
and though the one may be luxurious and the other kind and 
gentle, he will transfer his affections to the most. ignorant 
and coarse man who first attempts to be friendly with him, 
and will adapt himself to the new home life and surround- 
ings with no regrets and no memories. 

ut he will fight for his master, He will fight for a dog 
companion, He isa born fighter, but not singly. The dog 
fights in packs, Two or more dogs fighting in commest 
will fight bravely and desperately. One alone fights indif- 
ferently comp: to the fighting of packs. The moral go 
port o ree and aid makes the dog brave, and this is 
precisely what the dog feels when in the presence of bis 
master whom he loves, but will love some one else the next 
day without a break in the transfer of his affections The 
intense love for a home is only long-continued habit. The 
wild dog has the same love tor his own den, Fidelity is 
merely the we own contentment with his comfortable sur- 
roundings. His protection of his master’s home and person 
is only the same protection which the dog bestows on his 
own den in the wilderness and his wild dog companions. 

1 think that Rev. Charles Josiah Adams could do much 
good by setting us aright on what is true dog vature, instead 
~ accepting common assumption that it is the one of 
fidelity. 


Poisoning Extraordinary. ; 
GAINESVILLE, Va.—Lditor Forest and Stream—and Sports- 
men: Since my retirement from the field trials’ field, though 
still reading the reports with great interest, I have not had 
published a single article from my hand; for, as to my bird 
dogs, misfortune seems to have come.in battalion strong. 

n the last few years I’ve lost by the acts of cold-blooded 
and vicious people, in trained, field-trial and bench-winning 
pointers, Lady Spotswood, First Flight Virgivia(‘‘F. F. V.”), 
Heineken, Flake of Flockfinder, Jr., Nick of lon, Spcts- 
wood, Frank, Rod’s Rod, Flockfinder III., all poisoned. 
On the evening of the 14th inst., a few minutes after 1 had 
fed ber with my own hands, Lady Margaret was shot to 
death in the public road, opposite and within 25yds. of the 
line of our own Margaretta tarm by a brutal negro 

My loss in her is great. The intensity of my feelings is 
such even now, that I will not attempt to express them I 
consider the loss to the sportsman afield even greater than 
my loss. She laid in state in my front yard the whole of the 
15th, resting peacefully on the green sod, over which her 
feet had so nimbly trod, so that all could view the remains 
of the very best pointer that ever had died. I have prose- 
cuted him for cruelty for unlawfully killing; 1 will now 
prosecute him for perjury, and also for felony in stealing the 
body from the public road. She never long backed a talse- 
pointing dog; she has refused when dead to back stand a 
lying, brutal negro, though less brutal than’ those who put 
out the tempting, poisoned bait for the others, 

Long years ago, on the evidence of . then living pointer, 
old Staunch, a white man was sent.to the penitentiary, and 
now, on the evidence of the dead Lady Margaret, do | fully 
expect to send this criminal to the same place. 

1 have sued in Civil Court to-.recover $1,250, placing the 
minimum of $1,000, the price I named when Judge John D, 
King offered me $500 after she had run one puppy race with 
the great setter Lillian Russell. 1 add $250 because she was 
bred from March 8 to 17 to that great flock-finder, St. Blaise, 
the only dog which could nearly approach her speed that 
was ever put down with her, although he was not in it on 
singles and retrieving. * 

My friends, regardless whether or not we have antagonized 
each other in the discussion or running of bird dogs—for I 
was fully satisfied when I-had proved and assisted to prove 
that a real good pointer is as good as the very best setter. 
Where heat, birds and burrs abound, he’s very much better, 
In this and in trials yet to come of pith and moment, I need 
your support and sympathy, Hickory, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[May 1, 1897. 
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Language Used in Addressing Dogs. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I’m on’y a poor little crooked-legged dachshunde, but I 
hope you will hear my complaint and print it. As I lay by 
the fire last week I heard my new master read all the poetry 
which you printed in your article on the language used to 
dogs. Much of it I could not understand, for it was in 
foreign tongues or in old English. My late master was a 
man of good education and never told me to “Go lay down,” 
as my new one does. At first I wondered what it was he 
wanted me to lay down, for I had nothing. I looked up in- 
quiringly. He Taid his book on the table and picked up a 
whip from the shelf where it had lain idle for a long time, 
and shouted: ‘Golaydown!” I crawled under the lounge 
and kept quiet, and now 1 begin to think he meant to order 
me to liedown. As you understand English better than - 

lease print this so that my new master may see it, and use 
anguage which I understand. Daxy. 


Continetal Field Trials Club. 


Prrrssure, April 15.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Customs 
arrangements for 1897. Extract: All dogs that have been 
duly entered in any of the Manitoba Field Trials Club's 
events for 1897 are allowed to enter Manitoba and remain 
for ninety days free of all duty. Those who contemplate 
entering dogs in the Continental Field Trials Club’s events, 
the Blue Ribon or Excelsior Stake, should note that it is also 
necessary to enter suid dogs in the Manitoba Club’s events, 
in order to benefit by the above arrangement and pass the 
ports of entry without delay or anoyance. The Manitoba 
Club have reduced their entry fee in both events to $5. 
Dogs entered only in the Continental Club’s events will be 
subject to customs regulations and duty. 

W. 8. Bei, Sec’y-Treas. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Tue following, from the New York Times, indicates the 
need of breeding a new quality in dogs, one which will re- 
sist “hypnotism.” It isa most humiliating and inglorious 
ending to a chase after criminals when they steal the 

ursuing dogs and evade their pursuers The story is as 
Sclows. ‘Albert Winger, George Gifford and John Barber, 
three prisoners in the Stark County Workhouse, escaped from 
that Sen. They were with others in line going from a mea). 
The Superintendent of the institution called a man from the 
rank of prisoners to speak tohim. This act distracted the 
attention of the guards momentarily, and the prisoners made 
a dash for liberty. 

They got a good start before the guards could dispose of 
the other prisoners and start in pursuit. Bloodhounds are 
kept at the workhouse to trail escaped prisoners, and these 
were at once put on the track. The animals were hot in the 
pursuit and followed the trail. Severa] miles away the three 
convicts separated, Barber was traced toa farm barn and 
finally captured. The other two men continued their run. 
When about ten miles from this city they were sighted. 
The dogs got close to them, when the prisoners in some way 
hypnotized the canines and took the brutes with them. 

he convicts up to this evening had not been heard from, 
although every effort has been used during the day to locate 
them. Winger was sent up for ene and Gifford for as- 
sault. Both are long-term prisoners of a desperate quality.” 


Mr. Boris D. Wostriakoff, of Moscow, Rusiia, sailed for 
his home on Saturday of last week. He attended the field 
trials at West Point, Miss., where he made many warm 
friends by his intelligent enthusiasm in matters pertaining to 
the dog and gun, and his sterling worth as a gentleman. He 
recently bought a Rip Rap—Queen III. pointer of the Char- 
lottesville Field Trial Kennels, and a setter by Tony Boy of 
Mr. D, E. Rose, which he will have shipped to Russia, where 
he will have them prepared for competition in the Russian 
field trials. The competition there is mostiy on snipe. He 
has also commissioned the eminent artist, Prof. Edm. H. 
Osthaus, to paint two pictures for him; so that the Profes- 
sor’s fame, already wide, is gaining a footing across the 
ocean. We hope that Mr, Wortriakofl’s departure is but the 
beginning of his return to the United States. 


Entry blanks for the third annual field trials of the Con- 
tinental Field Trials Club, can be obtained of the secretary, 
Mr. W. 8. Bell, 481 Wood street, Pittsburg. A departure 
has been made in naming the Derby, it being called the 
Blue Ribbon Stake. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Kennel Club at the Toronto Show Jast week, was productive 
of more tangible results in respect to joint A. K. C. and Can- 
adian matters than any meeting previously held. Mr A. P. 
Vredenburgh, the secretary of the A. K. C., was present as 
the representative of that club. After a lengthy session, a 
memorandum was agreed upon to be submitted to the May 
meeting of the A. K. C. for ratification. 


Wheeling. 


———_-+ - 


Communications for this department are requested. Anything on 
the bicycle in its relation to the sportsman is particularly desirable 


SKETCHES AWHEEL IN MODERN 
IBERIA. . 


Tue modern tourist as like as not used the bicycle as his 
means of conveyance from place to place, and his unpre- 
tentious mode of travel has the advantage of putting him 
in touch with people and places that have not been worn 
threadbare by predecessors with pen and pencil. 

In explaining their purpose, the authors of “ Sketches 
Awheel in Modern Iberia” say: “The tour was made on 
bicycle, not to satisfy the spirit of adventure commonly 
ascribed to Americans, though something of adventure 
must be expected in a country like Spain, nor because 
there was anything novel to us in this mode of travel—the 
novelty had long since worn off—but as being the means 
of conveyance best wipes to our purpose, enabling us in 
entire independence of the usual hindrances of the trav- 
eler to pass through the country at leisure, stopping where 
and when he pleased.” 


The tour, which included the length and breadth of 


Spain and a bit of Africa, was made by Mr. and Mrs. D. 
i. Workman, who in company have wheeled over most 
of the countries of Europe, as well as Sicily and north 
Africa, and who an foot have climbed the mountains of 
Norway, the Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees and Atlas. 

They are tourists of experience, and evidently not with- 
out that characteristic spirit which they say is commonly 
ascribed to Americans. On the way they carried from 12 
to 20lbs. of luggage. Their daily runs averaged seventy- 
five kilometers, or about thirty miles, though they some- 
times attained a maximum of fifty miles. A good portion 
of the route lay among mountains, the numerous passes of 
which necessitated walking and pushing often for hours at 
atime. As they traveled over 1,800 miles, they are well 
qualified to give an opinion on the Spanish roads, and the 
introduction to their book is devoted to this pertinent sub- 
ject. 

To quote: 

“Spain is a large country, and no one term is descriptive 
of its roads asa whole. It has some that may be called 
excellent, and many that are good, being macadamized 
and well een with a hard, fairly smooth surface. 
Many more, though ridable, are rough, badly made and 
poorly kept up. Still others, and these a not inconsider- 
able portion in some sections, can only be spoken of as 
abominable, being now, if they ever were tolerable, thor- 
oughly worn out, or merely tracks in the sand or clay soil.” 

A typical road of the latter class is thus described: 

“Our route lay over long reaches of road with wide, 
well-laid-out roadway of sand or clay entirely innocent of 
the macadamizing or other constructive process. Through 
the center of this ran a single track formed by three ruts 
from 6in. to 1ft. deep, the side ruts being made by the nar- 
row tires of the high-wheeled carts used in that section, 
and the center one by the animals, harnessed one before 
the other. The sides of the roadway were occupied either 
by heaps of stones or large stones placed at short intervals 
so asto prevent the use of any part except the center. 
The only available path for us was the center mule track, 
which, always narrow and never smooth, demanded the 
greatest skill and attention in riding.” 

Passing teains in such roads was no easy feat, and punc- 
tures, as may be imagined, were of frequent occurrence. 

The country people, our authors tell us, were full of curi- 
osity and old-fashioned in their lack of appreciation of the 
value of time. 

Here is an incident which illustrates these characteris- 
ties: 

“At 6 o’clock in the evening, after thirteen hours of hard 
work, in passing through a town we saw on the side of the 
street a little shop, where ‘Varias Bebidas,’ or drinks, were 
advertised. We werestill twenty-eight kilometers from 
Cordova, with some long, sharp hills to climb, but we 
thought we would spare aie minutes to assuage the thirst 
from which we were suffering. 

“We stepped in and asked for sarza, sidra and other bev- 
erages, which, notwithstanding the comprehensive list 
outside the door, were not to be had, and we wére obliged 
to content ourselves with the only one, except the never- 
failing aguardiente, represented at this bar, viz., gaseosa, an 
effervescing concoction of limes. After considerable fum- 
bling under the counter, during which his attention was 
chiefly occupied in satisfying his curiosity in regard to us, 
the proprietor procured two bottles stopped with glass 
balls, which he proceeded leisurely to wash in a tub of 
water, rabbing them vigorously in every part and resting 
between the rubs to ply us with questions. 

“After washing them till it seemed as if he would never 
stop, he dried them carefully and handed them to us. We 
asked him where the wooden opener was. He replied he 
had none; so, in the absence of any more convenient in- 
strument, we hammered away with a small pocket shoe- 
buttoner and at last succeeded in dislodging one of the 
a balls, but the other resisted all efforts. He then 

rought forth two more bottles, which he washed in the 
same thorough manner, with ever unsatisfied curiosity, 
after which we tried our hand upon them with the shoe- 
buttoner, with the result of opening one more bottle. 

“We now told him that our time was limited, and sug- 
gested that he pre us some glasses. Accordingly, still ask- 
ing questions, he took down two glasses with great delib- 
eration from a shelf and subjected them to the same 
cleansing process. After the loss of some ten minutes we 
obtained the gaseosa minus the gas.” 

Though slow in most ways, the Spaniards appear to be 
abreast of the times in the matter of news gathering. The 

newspapers everywhere heralded the advance of the tour- 
ists, and though they refused to tell their plans and tried 
to escape by a pretended ignorance of the language, the 


ubiquitous interviewer generally managed to get a note 
from them. 


Here is a sample. 

“The Englishman, Sefior Workman, and his sposa dis- 
tinguida, who are making the tour of Spain, arrived in 
OQuenca from Tarancon yesterday afternoon. They rode 
two biccletas magnificas, which they understand perfectly 
how to manage. It cannot be stated positively, but they 
will probably appear on the track at the velodrome to- 
morrow before the races,” etc. 

It is needless to say that Mr. and Mrs. Workman did not 
give an exhibition of their skill on the track, but the state- 
ment is interesting as showing how the reporter endeavors 
to give a sensational turn to an occurrence that in no way 
merits such treatment, thus proving that the methods of 
= “new journalism” are not confined to the United States 
alone. 

“Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia” is from the press 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, and is illustrated with 
half-tones from photographs. 


The Wheel as a Game Carrier. 


Sours Porrsmourna, R. 1—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Having handled a gun since I was twelve years old, and 
having reached the age of Serer it is but natural that 
I am much interested in the shooting notes contained in 
your valuable paper. During the years that have passed 
since my first attempts with the gun, I have, I think, killed 
my share of both ducks and game birds of various kinds, 
but, being an ardent lover of duck shooting in particular, 
any notes regarding this particular branch of sport are 
read by me with the most interest. Many times I have 
been led to een the authors of some of your notes with 
great admiration, and possibly some awe and wonder, 

Tam no infant when it comes to size; at least—I weigh 


2301bs.—and I also peers, Iam told by my friends, a lit- 
tle more than my share of physical strength. Now, after 
this long preamble, I will say that when I read of anyone 
that packs on his back twenty to fifty ducks, mallards or 
other birds, and trudges off with them, it does. excite 
both awe and wonder at the strength and _ bodily 
endurance displayed. I know that a mile walk with 
twenty ducks over one shoulder is a task few in our 
section care to undertake, and but few can accom- 
lish the task. For myself, a load of twelve good 
Fat ducks, with gun and shells, is about all I care to pot 
any distance. My partner and I use a strongly built 
buckboard for shooting trips. We often kill from twenty- 
five to fifty birds a day, and with our traps and ourselves 
we find that fifty birds make a very respectable load for a 
buckboard. On one of our trips three years ago we killed 
eighty-four in one morning’s shooting, and what to do 
with them and where to put them on our team was a 
puzzle for some time. At last, by tying them to the axles 
and to the back of the seat in bunches we managed to get 
them allon. What prompted me to write this article was 
a question asked by my son, who is my partner on my 
shooting trips. The question was this: “How in thunder, 
dad, did that Wing Shot ever tote forty-three bluebills, 
eight mallards and three canvasbacks on his wkeel?” My 
son isan ardent wheelman, and while this query is not 
written to express any doubts of Wing Shot’s veracity, we 
would both of us be tly indebted to your correspondent 
if he will tell us through the columns of Forest anp 
Srream how he managed the load as to fastening them on 
his wheel, etc., etc., for if one can do it another can 
if they only know how, and I shall be tempted to discard 
the buckboard for the wheel as a game carrier if it is as 
practical as the sketch referred to would indicate. 
WituaMm M. Huaues. 


Illinois Wheels. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 17.—There is good chance that the 
bicycle-as- e bill now before the Illinois Legislature 
will be . Prominent bicycle mén are at Springfield 
now working hard in the interest of this bill, which is of 
concern to every wheelman who travels. 

Wheels are out in force in Chicago at this date, and their 
riders are thinking of getting beyond the bou'evards into 
the country as soon as possible. The roads over the 
Wheeling course are reported in fair shape, and it is 
thought they will be all right by the time of the road race. 
ae ought to be good, since two strong associations, the 
Cook County Cyclists and the Associated Cycling Clubs, 
are both claiming that course for the same date—Decor- 
ation 7 

The Alley L road, of Chicago, has announced that here- 
after it will carry bicycles free of charge on the rear plat- 
forms of trains going north and the front platforms of 
trains going south. No bicycle cars will be puton. It is 
thought that six wheels cau be put on a platform without 
difficulty, and although this is not an extended accommo- 
dation, it is far better than nothing, and establishes a 
welcome precedent. E. Hovan. 

1.06 Boyce Bur_ome, Chicago. 


WHEELING NOTES. 


Tue following advertisement appears to come nearer 
the truth than was intended: 

FOR SALE.—A few $100 Blank wheels, 1896 
model, fully guaranteed, for $’5 while they last. 

How pemeens near that advertisement came to read- 
ing “fully guaranteed while they last.” As a matter of 
fact, guarantees on many bicycles whose sole selling point 
is their cheapness, are deceiving, and have no value 
whatever. 


A recent decision in the Pennsylvania Supreme Court is 
of interest to bicycle riders who may have occasion to 
cross railroad tracks. It is the case of Robertson against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and is reported in 1 
American a Reports. 

It appears that damages were claimed for the death of a 
person while crossing a railroad track, but the plaintiff 
was nonsuited in the Common Pleas. The deceased was 
riding a bicycle, and when he came to the railroad, at a 
point having four tracks, a freight train was passing, for 
which he had to wait. He did not dismount, but made 
what was called a “ bicycler’s stop,” by circling on his 
wheel round and round, at a distance of from five to ten 
yards from the track, and when the train passed he 
started across without dismounting, and was struck and 
killed by a train coming in the opposite direction on an- 
other track. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court the judgment of non- 
suit was affirmed, Justice Mitchell holding that it was the 
duty of the deceased to stop and dismount, and refusing to 
entertain the proposition that the circling round and round 
constituted a legal stop. “Riding round and round in large 
or small circles, waiting for a chance to shoot across, is not 
a stop at all, either in form or substance. Considering the 
ease of dismounting and the control of the rider over his 
instrument,” continues the decision, “a bicycler must, 
under all ordinary circumstances, be treated as subject to 
the same rules as a pedestrian.” The judge.says further 
that “the rule to be applied requires that a bicycler must 
dismount, or, at least, bring his wheel to such a stop as 
will enable him to look up and down the track and listen, 
in the manner required of a pedestrian.” 

It would be well for bicycle riders to inemorize the legal 
rule, “Stop, look and listen,” and not forget it when ap- 
proaching railroad crossings.— New York Sun. 


. . * 
A Stray Shinplaster 
Comes to us once in a while for a copy 
of “Game laws iin,Brief;’” but shin- 
plasters nowadays nre scarcer than Moose 
in New York; and 2§ cents in postage 
stamps will dc just as well. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 





Hachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forast anp STREAM 1s the 
recognized medium of communication between the maker of yachts- 
men’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for advertising 
has been demonstrated by patrons who have employed its columns 
continuously for years, 





FIXTURES. 
MAY. 


29-80-81. Buffalo, opening cruise, Port Colborn. 
a1. Minnetonka, open race, Lake Minnetonka. 
81. Cor. Baltimore, club. Chesapeake Bay. 

%t, Atlantic, opening sail, New York Bay. 

31. New Jersey, opening sail, New York Bay. 
81. Brooklyn, opmng oe New York Bay. 

31, Fall River, open, Mount Hope Bay. 


JUNE. 


5, Atlantic, Adaths cups, New York Bay. é 
5. Buffalo, Opening cruise, small classes, Port Albino. 
12, Brooklyn, annual, New York Bay. 

12, Atlantic, special, New York Bay. 

12, Buffalo, pennant, Lake Erie. 

12, Gravesend Bay, annual, New York Bay. 

15. Atlantic, anpual. 

17. Corinthian Marblehead, club, Massachusetts Bay. 
19, Marine and Field, open, New York Bay. 

19, Columbia, annual, Hudson River. 

26. Buffalo, ladies’ day, Lake Erie. 

<6. Gravesend Bay, cruise, New York Bay. 

£6 Atlantic, Adams cups, New York Bay. 

x6. Brooklyn, first special, New York Bay. 


JULY, 


4, Larchmont, annual, Long Island Sound. 
3-4-5, Buffalo, 
5. Cor. Marblehead, club, Massachusetts Bay. 
2-10, Brooklyn, annual cruise, Long Island Sound. 
Atlantic, annual cruise, Island Sound. 

8. Rendezvous at Ri ie; sail to Morris Cove. 

9. Morris Cove to New London. 

% ra —- to pores Saeed, 

% Anchor, Shelter Is A 

18, Fall River, ladies’ day, Mount Hope Bay. 
17. Cor. Marblehead io chara. Massachusetts Bay. 
2%. Brooklyn, , New Yor’ . 
31, Gravesend Bay, cruise, New York Bay. 


AUGUST. 


4-5-6 Cor. Marblehead, midsummer series, Massachusetts Bay. 
7. Cor, Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
(7, Buffalo, club, Lake Erie. 
—. New York Y. ©. cruise. 
14, Cor. Marblehead, 2d cham., Massachusetts Bay. 
. Brooklyn, special, New Yoik Bay. 
24, Minnetonka, Inter-Lake races, Lake Minnetonka. 
25. Fall River, open, Mount Hope Bay. 
£8, Cor. 8d cham., Massachusetts Bay. 
28. Buffalo, 27ft. and smaller classes, Lake Ege. 
<8. Gravesend Bay, cruise, New York Bay. 
26. , Special, New York Bay. 


SEPTEMBER. 
4-5-6, Buffalo, cruise, Lake Erie, 
6. New York, Y, R, A. annual, New York Bay. 
6. Fall River, club, Mount Hope Bay. 
6. Cor, Marb . , Massachusetts Bay. 
6. Gravesend , special, New York Bay. 
9. Pacific Y. O., annual, San Francisco Bay. 
11; Buffalo, ladies’ day, Lake Erle,” 
. ‘ . e . 
%, , cruise, Lake Erie, 


ANOTHER version of the Defender story is current this 
week, on the authority of the Pall Mall Gazette, to the effect 
H. W. Walker, brother to the owner of Ailsa, is nego- 
tiating tor her purchase, in the event of which she would 
= British waters. Nothing is known of 


that 


the matter on 





A GERMAN ONE-DESIGN, 


Chicago and Lake Michigan. 


THE Cntongs Tribune comments as follows upon the 
yachting outlook on Lake Michigan and in Chicago, the 
yachting center of the lake: 





The yachtsman, besides worrying about the consolidation 
of all local yachting interests in the city into one organiza- 
tion, will look after the desired amalgamation of the Lake 
Michigan fleet with the Yacht Racing Union, of the Great 





SAIL PLAN, 





BODY PLAN, 


Lakes. Both these plans are certain to make their influence 
felt among Chicago men. 

The jealousies of the clubs of the city have been settled, 
and a Chicago Y. C., with plenty of money and enthusiasm 
behind it, may be ex in the near future. When this 
obliteration of local quarrels has been accomplished, the 
Lake Mich’ Association will grow into greater activity, 
and races will be more frequent, while the number of clubs 
will be increased. 

The isolated position which the association on Lake Michi- 
gan now holds of being the only one on the Great Lakes out- 


side the Union will probably soon be remedied. The ‘ob: 
tion to the measurements which are officially adopted he 
Union is not so serious now as it was summer, and the 
local clubs long to send their fast boats to Union races 
under Chicago colors, 

No positive dates have thus far been made for races on this 
lake, but arrangements are already under way for lively con- 
tests on Geneva and Oconomowoc lakes. Interest is also 
being raised in the course on Pewaukee Lake. The fleet 
there has grown rapidly in the last year. 

Of the new boats which are being built for Chicago men, 
all conform to the official measurements of the Union. 





We hope that the T'ribwne’s surmises are correct, and that 
by united and harmonious action in their local affairs, anda 
hearty codperation with the jons of the other lakes, 
yachti ng on Lake a may be established on a perma- 
nent and satisfactory basis; such as it has never before occu- 
poo. For many years yachting in Chicago was carried on 

n much the same manner, ee on & greatly reduced 
scale, as that on the coast, a few large schooners, such as 
Idler and Countess (of Dufferin), plenty of gold lace, little 
sailing and less of systematic r : The interest in the 
schooners died out long since, and for some years Chicago 
yachting has suffered from the transition stage, from —-~ 
to small yachts. The old Chicago Yacht Club expired 
the exit of the schooners, but for some i me pest new organ- 
izations on a nominally smaller scale, but with much more 
life and vitality, have been springing up. To-day there is 
no lack of yachting enthusiasm or of tsmen; all that is 
needed is united action and in the direction already set by 
the older yachting communities. 

The ideas of the Lake — yachtsmen in the matter 
of measurement and other rules have been largely at vari- 
ance with those prevalent in the East as well as on the other 
lakes. Without assuming fora moment that the latter are 
correct, satisfactory or infallible, it may be claimed at least 
that they represent a fair concensus of opinion of the major- 
ity of yachtsmen in this country and abroad; and conse- 
quently that they are as good a guide as any. 

The first n on the Lakes is a le association that 
shall enforce one uniform set of rules. Whether these rules 
are the best in the world is a secon matter, as with a 
webesgetes® association and deliberate and intelligent 
legislation they may be improved year by year. 

he rules lately drawn up by the new Yacht Racing Union 
of the Great Lakes are fully up to date, and in some 
decidedly in advance of those of larger associations, and we 
believe that there is no valid ground for objection to them by 
the Lake Michigan yachtsmen. Even though they may not 
be altogether in accordance with the ideas on the latter lake 
far more can be accomplished both for Lake and 
for Lake yachting at large by the joining of the Union than 
by continuing in opposition. We hope to hear shortly that 

the Lake Michigan association has decided to join the Y. 
othe and give its hearty coijperation to the work already 

un. 


A German One-Design Class. 


THE little boat here illustrated, for which we are indebted 
to our Germau contempo: Wassersport, was des for 
the Hamburg Y. C. by the au designer, Max of 


the firm of Oertz & Harder, Hamburg. The firm is buil 
a number for sailing on the Alster e, at Hamburg, the 
rice being about $100 each, complete with oars, sails, etc. 
he dimensions are: 
OW NN a ii ino aink ceccigee ediaees cet 17ft, 1lin. 
BAW Heese eaten ‘v ‘veo SM 2. 
Beam, extreme... .. 6ft. 6i¢in, 
og: MSRP py aoe 5ft. 3in. 
Draft, including rudder.............. 2in. 
SEE a adiewaneuil 4ft. 2in. 
MRE Riis is i050 ie'nh Geet 1586q. ft. 
6 Ey ORES oe ne eee Ee ee . ft. 
PRM ea ia. da dv es: isi Rees pana 190sq. ft. 


The design shows an excellent model, of good power, and 
an easy form that promises speed. 





i 
j 
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A FEW DAYS “SINGLE-HANDED.” 


PERHAPS some of the “‘cranks’’ would like to read the log 
ofa short cruise, taken “single-handed,” but which was 
none the less enjoyable, though hardly in line with the pre- 
conceived idea of a yachting trip. A cruise at once calls to 
mind, to most people, first, a jolly crowd, then fine fun and 
frolic ashore, and gay old times aboard in the evenings. 
Well, in this case, the jolly crowd consisted of the writer: 
the weather was fine enough, and frolics ashore were limited 
to landing for grub, and gay old times aboard consisted of 
efforts to convert what was obtained ashore into toothsome 
and attractive viands for the captain’s table, which was gen- 
erally spread in the forecastle. 

Our good ship was the little cutter Sea Witch, 22ft. on the 
waterline, 26ft. over all, 7ft. 8in. beam, 5ft. draft, 24in. least 

board, pole mast, rather small sails, 8,700lbs. of iron on 
the outside, 800lbs. of lead inside, plumb stern, painted 
black, with a white house, and strong as wood and iron 
could be put together. 

Our vacation was the last week in May, 1896; rather early 
for small craft, but it was then or not at all, so I went then. 
Friday noon, May 22, having got a few stores aboard, I 
slipped the moorings off Stearns’s yard, Marblehead, hauled 
aft the jib sheet, up helm and squared away for Gloucester. 
A strong southwester gave me wind enough for jib and 
mainsail and she plowed along at a good pace. The sun was 
warm and bright, the air delightfully fresh. and aftera 
winter and spring cooped up in a downtown office, it seemed 
like getting out of prison to breathe and pull and haul and 
work out of doors. 

In Salem Bay the wind came off in chunks, and if it blows 
anywhere in a westerly it isin Salem Bay: but running be- 
fore it we did not mind it much, and made quick work of 
the twelve miles to Gloucester. and rounded to and anchored 
off Ten Pound Island light, close in, and decided to spend 
the night there; and after a good dinner sat on deck smok- 
ing and admiring the sunset over the magnolia shore, when 
the man in charge of the lobster hatchery at the island 
pulied out and made me a little visit. 

I turned in early, ready for an early start, but was awak- 
enced about midnight by the wind screeching throngh the 
rigging, and could feel the yacht lying over under the 
force of the blast. I jumped on deck and found it blowing 
very hard from the north, which put ms on a lee shore and 
close in, though we seemed to be holding on all right. I 
heard a schooner to windward paying out chain and did the 
same, and by that time the wind had gone down and it was 
cal 


m. 

I was not disturbed again and awoke about 6 o'clock on 
Saturday morning, which was clear and cold; wind north- 
east, and plenty of it, but as it was dead ahead for me I did 
not burry, but took a leisurely breakfast, and then deter- 
mined to go out and take a look at it at any rate; outside, 
however, the wind softened down to almost nothing, the 
sun came out warm, and I decided to keep on around the 
cape. But the wind fell lighter still and the tide set me in- 
shore so far that I lost every bit of it, although two miles off 
shore I could see vessels moving along very well, but the air 
was killed before it reached me. 

It was now about 2 o’clock and I had drifted to within 
about half a mile of the beach, directly off Cape Hedge; here 
we stayed within a radius of 100 yards for three hours. 
It was beautiful; the sun was burning hot, the sea smooth 
except the old swell from outside, the land lay along with 
scarcely a house in sight; the green woods and fields came 
down close to a white strip of sand which curved along, 
making a beautiful little cove; and after a winter of pave- 
ments and clattering teams and clanging electrics, the 
change to this scene of beauty was most refreshing, and all 
as qniet; the surf from constant pounding ceases to be no- 
ticed, and the only sounds—and those sounds always most 
agreeable and fascinating to me—were the occasional squeak 
of the jaws of the gaff agains the mast and the flip-flap of 
reef-points and topping lift against the mainsail, as the 
yacht rolled and pitched in the swell. 

After drinking my fill of the beauty of the scene which 
appealed to me all the more strongly after long abstinence, 
I turned to and finished some odd jobs on the rigging, fresh- 
ened seizings here and there, whipped all the rope-ends I 
found lying around, rigged acouple of screens for side- lights, 
etc., until at about sun-down a light air from the land 
fanned us along to Milk Island, where I came to anchor 
about 9 P. M. 

It wasa beautiful night—the moon was bright and clear 
and I hated to turn in, but finally left the yacht to keep her 
own anchor-watch and was soon oblivious of all surround- 


"as 5 next morning I awoke to find as glorious a day as 

one often sees. A fresh east wind, bright. sparkling sun, 
and the cool, damp air blowing in from the sea made living 
and breathing a pleasure. 

After a hasty breakfast, I got under way and stood in for 
Thatcher's Island, and setting a jibto 1 we walked along 
at a good clip. 

This easterly had but just begun to blow, as was evident 
from the smooth water, and it seemed a splendid chance to 
get across Ipswich Bay. 

Passing Thatcher’s and Straitsmouth islands, and the buoys 
of the new breakwaters, I laid the course N.WE. and settled 
down for an elegant sail, and an elegant sail I had. The 
wind held steady as a church, and strong enough to heel her 
down to within a few inches of the rail; and steering like a 
new hicycle she waded through it, and all toosoon I made 
out White Island light at the shoals on the weather bow. 

The wind here fell lighter, and hauled to the south‘ard so 
much that I got the spinaker on her to starboard, and we 
rolled along ina quartering sea, dipping first the end of the 
boom and then of the spinaker pole in the water, and then 
—_ btening up with a slat, and throwing spray all over 
the deck. 

The ebb tide from the eaten delayed usa t deal, 
and as the wind kept falling it was 2 o’clock before we 
rounded to off Kittery Point a ane the Lorna, and Capt. 
Wasson, artist, sailor and boat-builder, came aboard and 
said I was the first arrival of the season. 

A prettier place than Kittery Point it would be hard to 
find, and if it were not for the strong tide in the main chan- 
nel it would be an ideal place for yachting. 

In the afternoon I went uptown and telephoned to Marble- 
head, only to find that the young man whom [ had expected 
to join me here was sick abed, so I decided to go no further 
East, but to return at once. 

The country here is glorious. Give me May and June for 
country and seashore combined. Everything is fresh and 

wing; there is a deep, new color to vegetation that is gone 
fater in the season; the days are long, and everything speaks 
of the coming season, not of the past; it is not as hot as July 
and August, and quae for the bathing, the early months 
seem far more enjoyable. x 

That afternoon I paid a songs Stats on board the Sorna, a 

ounger sister of the Bonnie mn, and a noble craft she is, 
built by the owner, and finished off down below like a piano. 

Then comes a good, square dinner, and s ing of din- 
ners, I will take this opportunity to d my culinary 
luxuries: Steak, done toa turn over the coals, fried pota- 
toes, coffee (ah! what coffee I could turn out!), corn (canned) 
flap-jacks and maple syrup (that was my strong point), an 
all finished off with a corn-cob loaded with a ch: of Lucky 
Strike. Who would ask for more kingly fare? I was a 
king fora week. I could do just as I pleased, go where I 
wanted (barring wind), eat, sleep, smoke, read, work and 
loaf when I pleased; was monarch of al] I surveyed and felt 
like a young colt. , 


My orders were always obeyed to the letter, there was no 
quarreling; our crew were always unanimous, and we got 
along splendidly together. 

Well, after dinner the Sunday papers, and then I turned 
in early ready for the morrow. 

Monday morning promised a gray day; the wind was very 
light from the south’ard and no sun. determined to start, 
however, and as I was making sail Capt. Wasson came 

board. ‘Won't get far to-day,” he said. 

“Well, I’m going to start,” I replied, “and take a sail, 
anyway; I can run back if it looks bad. Won’t you come 
part way?”’ 

“No, I thank you; yon will be back here before night ”’ 

“Well, so long,” and I catted the anchor and hauled aft 
the headsheets. ‘‘I’ll go out and look at it,” and I fully ex- 
pected to come back myself, for with a strong flood tide and 
a very light air it took at least two hours to work out by 
Whaleshack clear of the current; but as I kept gaining on a 
small fishing schooner that started a half hour before I did, 
and soon almost caught up with her, I concluded that it was 
no fault of the boat’s. 

The wind held about S.S.E. moderate, and with a smooth 
sea, and after working to windward till about 2 o’clock, I 
laid my course 8 8.W. full and by, which would carry me 
into the mouth of Ipswich River. 

The wind rapidly freshened, and we were soon bowling 
along rail-to, hauled sharp on the wind and making good 
time. It was grand sailing; the ocean was a deep dark-blue, 
dotted with whitecaps that glistened pure white in the sun. 
The sun was warm and had burned off the gray haze of 
morning till the sky was as blue as the sea. 

The air was fr sh and moist; you could almost feel it as 
you breathed it in, and the white sails and shining, varnished 
spars leaning to leeward made a glorious picture against the 
blue of sky and sea. 

We were about four miles from Whalesback and an equal 
distance from White Island, when I thought I saw fog away 
totheS.E. It looked hazy and thick, and not caring to get 
“catched” I came about, turned tail, and ran back toward 
Kittery—for about a minute, and then, “Pshaw! I won’t be 
bluffed out of this slant by a little fog. Here goes.”” So we 
jibed her over, flattened down again, and hammered away. 

Now was the time to gladden the heart of the most incura- 
ble “farmer.” The wind kept breezing more and more, and 
by 8 o’clock it was blowing a good fifteen-mile clip. We 
staggered along, rail under, with the water washing over the 
fore deck (the fore hatch is battened down; no leak there), 
but as dry as a bone aft the mast, the bows rising and falling 
as regularly asa’ pendulum, the water hissing in masses of 
foam along the lee side and under the boom, and sometimes 
sluicing up On to the lee deck and running aft and out of the 
scuppers. The tender was towing astern, half out of water, 
with the foam curling away on either side in bright, spark- 
ling torrents, and only a touch of the tiller now and then was 
needed to keep her on her course. 

In the midst of all this I chanced to take a look below, and 
was dismayed to see the water several inches above the cabin 
floor. Things were washing round in the reddish-colored 
liquid, and my red velvet carpet was a sight. Turn to and 
pnmp her ont, and after fifteen minutes the pump sucked, 
though I pumped twice more before gettingin. Nothing 
but the topsides, which had dried up during the winter, 
cxpenanty the starboard side, and had not had a chance to 

swell. 

So we reached along, closing in with the coast gradually 
and heading up a point or so as the wind would occasionally 
favor Off the mouth of the Merrimack, and fully a mile 
from the beach, there was quite a rip, and one wave broke 
on deck and wet us down; but we passed out of them at once 
and about 5 o’clock fetched in to the south side of Plum 
Island after a fine reach of about twenty miles. Now came 
a turo of six miles to windward. 

All this time the wind had been freshening, and now it 
blew hard and the sea had got up and was rolling in right up 
and down, steep and choppy. 

On the starboard tack we took the sea nearly end on, and 
she pitched, and jumped, and stood on end, and dove into it; 
but we got there, and after a dozen tacks across the bay we 
ran into smooth water under the lee of Halibut Point, and 
sailed down to Lanesville and close up to the entrance to the 
harbor; but, as I had never been in there, and didn’t know 
just how the trick was done, I hauled down the staysail and 
stood off and on a few times and was about to anchor, as it 
was growing dark, when some one came down to the end of 
the breakwater and sung out: “Come right in, it’sall right.” 
So I hauled my sheets aft and shot in through the hole in 
the wall, and found myself in a curious = 

The natural advantages of Lanesville for shelter are very 
small; but two immense walls of granite, say 50 or 60ft. 
thick and fully as high, all but meet from the opposite sides 
of the cove, leaving a 8 about 30 to 85ft. wide for vessels 
to come in and out. Thesharp, square corners looked rather 
formidable, but I got through all right and tied up along- 
side a fishing schooner, for the bottom of this little gunk- 
hole is solid rock, and there is no room to swing at an anch- 
or; but I was glad enough to be there, for soon after dark it 
commenced to screech right out, and by midnight was blow- 
ing a gale. 

Ko sooner had I tied up than I had a gang of big-booted 
fishermen all over the deck, who viewed with interest my 
little craft, which looked so small and neat, huddled in 
among the schooners, her new white sails adding: to the 
contrast. 

“Where are you bound?” 

“Where you frum?” 

“*"ou all alone?” 

“Ain’t it rather early for yachting?” were some of the 
questions fired at me, and one grizzled old fellow said in an 
undertone to his neighbor: “Well, he takes his chances 
going to sea in that thing, alone, at this time of year,” with 
which sentiment I fully agreed. 

All night it blew bard, and I could feel the undertow as 
the yacht surged and chafed against the fenders; for I had 
hauled in close alongside one of the schooners, whic’ are 
moored with big chains bow and stern, and when the sea is 
high they work back and forth, and bring up on the cables 
with a jerk that shakes qruyining up. 

Lanesville looks very snug, but | was told of the gale of 
88, I think, when the seas came clear over the break water, 
freezing as they fell, and sunk all theschooners in the place, 
while the undertow was something terrific. 

I could well believe it, for even in this southeast gale of 
twenty-four hours’ duration there was a strong current and 
ground swell —— in through the narrow opening. 

wetneeing morning the gale was at its height; even in 
this sheltered spot the wind came down from the hills in 
fierce gusts, and the rain kept me below about all day. I 
had a snug, cozy time. 

Lonesome? 

Not a bit. 

First, breakfast, and then clean up below; a morning pipe 
or rather succession of pipes, papers and books which T hed 
bought tbe night before, and as it was cold and damp I kept 
the fire all day, and the glowing bed of coals added much to 
the charm and comfort of it all. A short nap and then 
—— to get and clear away, and by that time it was 5 

c 

The rain had ceased to fall and I went up and took a look 
at the town and made a call on board the old schooner I Am 
Here, which lay on one side of. me, while the Venus and a 
“Te gle tol teden wd. clan oh peared, giving 

e gale roken an ear sky i 
promise of a fair day on the morrow, whte found eae 
deck at 6 ready and eager to get away. 


The sky was blue, the sun radiantly warm and bright, and 
without waiting for breakfast I was towed out by one of the . 
fishermen in his dory, and ooting the head sails put the 
tiller in the comb amidships, and laying a course for Halibut 
Point, dead to leeward, proceeded to get breakfast. 

It was a morning to stir the blood of the most indifferent. 
The wind was light out of the west; the air was fresh and 
new as it is only aftera rain; the ocean was heaving and 
rolling in the tremendous swell left over from the night be- 
fore: on the rocks the sea was breaking furiously, and the 
surface of the water was flecked with patches of foam that 
had drifted off from the surf and spread out in sheets and 
sizzled and hissed as we pushed through them. 

Without the mainsail she steered herself during the hour 
it took me to prepare, make way with and clean up after 
breakfast, and by that time I was well down past the point, 
and with the increasing westerly, under all plain sail, she 
slid over the seas in beautiful shape. 

It was a fair wind as far as Thatcher’s, and then falling 
light, and the course bringing it ahead,I had to beat up 
through the islands till about abreast of Eastern Point, and 
a couple of miles off shore I got a severe puff from the 
N.W. that induced me to douse the mainsail, and none too 
soon, for under headsails alone she had the lee rail awash 
going like a race horse; but in five minutes it was over, and 
the remainder of the trip to Marblehead was in light airs 
all ahead or no wind at all, slatting and rolling in the hot 
sun. 

By hugging the Magnolia shore we caught a little air from 
the land and about 3 o’clock fanned into Marblehead, picked 
up our moorings and voted our solitary cruise a grand suc- 
cess. F. L. Eno. 








The New 51-Footer. 


THE new cutter Syce, designed by Gardner & Cox and 
built by Wood & Son at City Island for F. M. Hoyt, of Stam- 
ford, is now out of the sbop and ready for launching at any 
time. This yacht is specially interesting as the first of any 
size built under the racing length classification, the class of 
which she is the first, of 51ft. racing length, being the nearest 
to the old 40ft. l.w.1. class, the largest boat in which, the 
Gardner cutter Liris built in 1889, measured just 50ft. racing 
length. Unfortunately the changes of recent years have 
made it impossible to compare closely the results, as 
shown in the yachts built under them, of the two sys- 
tems so hotly disputed some eight or nine years since, 
of classifying by waterline length alone, leerion the 
designer free to crowd on sail as he pleased after trial; 
or of classifying as well as measuring by the rule in 
which length and sail were equal factors, thus leaving it to 
the skill of the designer to determine the correct proportions 
of each for a given class and type. The old 40-footers, one 
and all, from the big Liris of 3,600sq. ft. sail area to the little 
Minerva of but 2,700, were merely cutters of considerable 
beam, moderate S section and improved lines, with very 
moderate overhangsforward. Between them and the new 
51-footers has come the fin-keel in its most extreme form— 
from Dilemma to Niagara—involving a radical change of 
form that destroys the value of what would otherwise be a 
most instructive comparison. The 51-footer of to-day differs 
from the old 40-footer not only in being designed under a 
rule that encourages a longer and easier form with a smaller 
sail plan, but she is in form essentially a fin-keel, and in 
construction very much lighter and more elaborate, as well 
as much more costly. 

The new class has so much torecommend it to racing men, 
of whom there must still be some left, that it is surprising 
as well as disappointing to find that but two yachts are 
building for it, the present boat and another in the same 
yard, designed by Will Fife, .Jr., and owned by J. B. Mills. 
While the ts are comparatively costly, running up prob- 
ably to $12,000, they give far more for the money ia the way 
of sport than the 90ft. schooners on the one hand and the 
one-design classes such as the 80-footers on the other. 

Syce is to all practical purposes an enlarged edition of the 
handsome cutter Norota, which Mr. Hoyt has raced so suc- 
cessfully for the past two seasons—the same long, shallow 
hull with easily turned bilge and fair and round fore and aft 
lines, the deep and short fin, and the rudder hung on a scag 
and projecting well below it. Her dimensions are: 


Over all...... af Steno weresececeeceseeoncs 69ft. 

Ri eAGnwsnnnodsss see niedentieciaily cance 45ft. 
BED vicwotos ossse se edtcbeabekwceeale 12ft. 6in, 
Sic ts5408ahas inoeeteketudenbars Ceote 10ft. 3in 
ND sino v06n5 svanabetbise been nites 8,250 aq. ft. 


The hull proper is beautifully modelled, like Norota and 
Quisetta, the form being fair and easy in all parts, and the 
zooms will present a very handsome Sopeaeenee when afloat. 

he lead keel is a formidable lump of about fourteen tons 
weight, short, deep and thick, being 22in. through at the 
widest part. The bottom has been left perfectly flat and 
with square corners between it and the sides, which are also 
straight, but not quite vertical, falling in a little. The 
woot keel is also very short, and some very nice ship car- 
pentry is required in building up the uliar curves of the 
stem and stern from the keel to the deck. As in Norota, a 
double system of framing is followed, the frames in the ends 
are of wood, with wooden shelf, but amidships from 
just forward of the mast to the sternpost, ey are 
of steel angles, very light in scantling, supplemented by 
a steel girder plate in place of the wooden shelf, and b 
gussets, knees, tie-straps, etc., with light, angle steel dec! 
beams. The frame is strengthened everywhere by diagonal 
straps and similar members, under the planking and across 
the deck beams. Both designers and builders are well en- 
titled to be proud of the construction, as in design and work- 
manship it is far in advance of anything yet seen in yachts 
of this size. The sternpiece is a very fine job, everythin 
from taffrail down being carved from a solid piece o 
mahogany. The planking above the garboards is double, 
the inner skin of white cedar, yin.; the outer of yellow pine, 
‘<in., fastened to the steel frames with com tion screw 
bolts. The low bulwark is of mahogany, with no rail or 
cap. The wale is worked thicker than the main planking, 
~ diminish on the lower edge forming a cove for the gilt 
str 
The interior cuts up well for a fin-keel; with at least triple 
the accommodation of Niagara, for instance. The depth of 
bold is just sufficient to give a full 6ft. of headroom over the 
floor of the main saloon, in the middle of the yacht, for a 
length of some 10ft.; this floor being worked close down to 
the skin. Only a si@rt distance below it the fin shows a 
thickness of but 1lin,, so it will be seen that there is nospace 
ny ae pamese a large and 

‘orw is the and a very e and well-ventilated 
forecastle, oomageient considerably more than the forward 
overhang. The floor is a few inches higher than in the 
saloon, but there is headroom about the r end, the galley 
ond pone: but of course the floor rises rapidly as it goes for- 
y - However, there will be space, air and tin plenty 
‘or the crew. 


Abaft the saloon is a steerage with a Sage tert on the 


port side of the ladder and a very 
is ‘the ladles’ cuba, maroen 


starboard side. Still further aft 
the ship, a very good room. This part of the vessel would 


be useless, owing to the quick rise of the bottom, were it not 
for the ient of a small cabin trunk, which gives the 
necessary head room. This trunk is 4ft. long and wide, 
square, with a flat top, built of mahogany with windows in 
each of the four sides commanding a view of the deck. It 
promises to make a most cozy comfortable room of the 


after cabin. Asa matter of necessity it is, however, 
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very close to the main companion, leaving only ’about=1b5in. 
space by way of passage to the latter. 
Abaft the trunk is a very roomy cockpit, and there is a 
t deal of room farther aft for a sail-locker. The rudder 
of a peculiar pattern, practically unbalanced, but project- 
ing a couple of feet below the short sternpost and scag which 
support it. On deck forward there is a windlass of special 
design, worked by cranks and with powerful gears. The 
deck iron-work and fittings are specially designed for the 
yacht. The main chain-plates are Tobin bronze straps, 
»laced on the inside of the planking. The sails were made 
by Lapthorne & Ratsey. The workmanship on the yacht, 
both in wood and metal, deserves special mention, and the 
builder is entitled to every credit for the manner in which 
the yacht has been constructed. The new Fife-boat for Mr. 
Mills is now under way, the stern being framed up in the 
mould-loft and many of the stem, keel and other wooden 
members ready. 


Gilbert’s Bar Y. 
INDIAN RIVER, FLA. 


THE usual monthly regatta of the Gilbert’s Bar Y. C. was 
held on Saturday, April 10,in a reefing breeze from the 
southwest; only two boats starting in either class. 


FIRST CLASS—22FT. AND OVER 


Cc. 





Elapsed. Corrected. 
JOKE ..cccccccccccccccccccccccsececcece Soececece » 06 ve 0 47 43 
Albatross..... neecees,-sd cence tncassans Disabled. 
SECOND CLASS - UNDER 25¥FT. 
Beatrice .... cocceee ee . 043 B 0 45 56 
Iiderim .......+06+ 00000 drecccccccoecene eeereccce 0 46 14 0 46 14 


Ray: ham. 


THE second launch of the season at Morris Heights took 
place on Apri! 22, the steam yacht Raynham, designed and 
built by the Gas Engine and Power Co. and C. L. Seabu: 
& Co., going overboard at 2 P. M. The yacht is of wood, 
schooner rigged, 85ft. over all, 72ft. l.w.1., 18ft. beam and 5ft. 
draft. The machinery includes a Seabury triple expansion 
engine and watertube boiler. Mr E. S. Woodward, the 
owner, will use the yacht on the Hudson, his country resi- 
dence being at Nyack. 


Yachting Usion. 


Our views on the topic have been crowded this week on 
to the editorial page. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Uvira, cutter; purchased last fall from E. M. Lockwood 
by Clifford F. Brokaw, has been out all winter at Piepgrass’ 
ard, City Island, where she has been fitted with new and 
onger spars and a complete suit of new canvas, giving a 
considerable increase of sail s| Some alterations have 
also been made below; the main saloon has been shortened 
a foot, giving room for pantry shelves in the after end of 
the forecastle, and the wash basin has been removed from 
the port side of the steerage and replaced by a smaller one 
in the w. c. on the star side. The galley has been 
fitted with a new and larger stove, and a very capacious ice- 
chest, a total increase of weight which must offset much of 
the gain in sail area. The yacht will still race in the 51ft. 
class, receiving time from both Syce and the new Mills 
cutter. 


On April 19a permanent association of both yachtsmen 
and oarsmen was formally organized in New York, as the 
result of a movement that has been under way for some 
time. The name is the Hudson River Boating and Yacht- 
ing Association, and its objects are to protect the interests of 
aquatic anizations occupying property on the water 
front of New York city. e officers are: Pres, Edwald 
Langerfeld, Hudson River Y.C.; Vice-Pres., C. J. Coffey, 
Hedin Boat Club; Secy., W. H. Brady, Bloomingdale 
Boat Club; Treas., E. S. Peets, Hudson River Y. C. 


Nourmahal, steam vacht, arrived at New York on April 19 
from a cruise in the Gulf and the West Indies. 


The Bayonne Y. C. has elected the following officers: Com., 
William E. Elsworth; Vice-Com., Philip E. Van Buskirk; 
Treas., Frank H. Elsworth; Secy., Philip J. Mooney; Treas., 
George Elsworth. 


Navigation has .reopened for the season and changes have 
been made on many steamers in the personnel of the engine 
room, There are nearly 1,000 Roberts boilers in use in steam 
vessels of all kinds, muoning passenger and freight steam- 
ers, tugs, yachts, launches, dredges, canal boats, etc. On 
account of these changes some engineers will have charge of 
Roberts boilers for the first time, and we are uested to 
announce that the Roberts Safety Water Tube Boiler Co , of 
89 & 41 Cortlandt street, New York city, will cheerfully send 
a full set of their descriptive and instruction circulars toany 


engineer applying for same and giving his full name and 
address, There will be no charge, and no stamps will be re- 
quired. 


H. J. Gielow and built last 
summer by G. H. Byles at City Island, has just been sold to 
Frank V. Alexandre, a young member of the Larchmont Y. 
C. Mr. Alexandre is a step-son of C. W. Flint, of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., and as a boy has done a great deal of cruising 
on the various yachts owned and chartered by Mr. Flint. 
He has just attained his majority, and signalized it by be- 
coming a yacht owner himself. Pawnee is a deep center- 
board erate of 37ft. l.w.1., and with modern overhangs, roomy 
below; she is similar to the other Gielow yawl, Fidelio. 


Rambler. Intha yacht, has been sold by Rear-Com. Ellis, 
Columbia Y. C., to J. M. Foote, of Newark, N. J., through 
the Gas Engine & Power Co. 


The San Francisco Y. C. suffered a serious loss by fire last 
month, its club house at Sausalito pene totally estroyed. 
The house was a historic feature of San Francisco yachting, 
well stored with models, books, pictures and records that 
can never be replaced. Arrangements have already been 
made to rebuild. The new house, designed by R. H. White, 
will be 75 x 65ft., two stories high, with a large cupola; ana 
will contain ample accommodations for the wembers. Work 
will be commenced at once. 


Pawnee, yaw], designed b: 








Canoeing. 


— 
AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 1896-97. 
Commodore, Juhu N. wait, Caaade, 
Bec’y-Treas., John Gait, Canada, 
Livcarias, WP. Sighen, Duretne, N, J. 
PURSERS. 


Atlantic Division, H. W. Fleischman, 1611 N. 2ist St., Phila., Ia. 
> Central ©. Wood! ¥. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 









WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 1895-96. 

Commodore, 0. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, Tl. 

Rear-Commodore, E. H. Holmes. Milwaukee, Wis, 

flec’y-Treas., W. D. Stearna. Detroit, Mich. 

Executive Committee: R. M Lamp, Madison, Wis.; CO. J. Steadman, 
Cincivnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wia 


The Western Canoe Association. 


THE following circular has just been sent to members by 
the secretary of the Western Canoe Association: 





MILWAUKEE, Wis.. April 1.—The annual meeting of the 
Association, which should have been held at Mullet Lake in 
July, 1896, was not convened for want of a quorum. The 
old officers, consisting of C. F. Pennewell, Com.; N. H. 
Cook, Vice-Com.; E. H. Holmes, Rear-Com.; W. D. Stearns, 
Sec’y-Treas.; R. M. Lamp, C. J. Stedman, F. W. Dickens, 
continued to act until March 1, 1897, when Mr. Pennewell 
and Mr. Stearns resigned. By resolution of the remaining 
members of the executive committee, N. H. Cook was ap- 
pointed Com. vice Pennewell, resigned: W. H. Crawford, 
Vice-Com. vice Cook, advanced; F. B. Huntington, Sec’y- 
Treas. vice Stearns, resigned. 

A special meeting of the executive committee was held 
pursuant to call, March 11, 1897, at the club rooms of the 
Mahn-a-wauk C. C.. of Milwankee. There were present W. 
H. Crawford. Vice-Com.; E. H. Holmes, Rear-Com.; F. B. 
Huntington, Sec’y-Treas ; R. M. Lamp, F. W. Dickens. 

It was decided at this meeting to hold a summer meet of 
ten days’ duration some time in July and at some place to 
be hereafter determined by a subcommittee of three. The 
secretary-treasurer was instructed to omit the customary 
publication of the Year Book, collect dues in arrears, and 
advise members by circular letter of the final decision of the 
committee respecting camp site and arrangements. Several 
sites are under consideration, among which mav be men- 
tioned Lake Geneva, Wis.; Green Lake, Wis.; Pewaukee 
Lake, Wis, 

It is desirable to gain, as far as possible, an expression as 
to preference of date and location from those members who 
will attend a meet. You are particularly requested, in re- 
mitting dues, a statement of which is inclosed, to advise the 
secretary of your individual and club preferences, to enable 
the committee to make a prompt decision. 

The resignation of Vice-Com. Crawford was accepted, 
taking effect at termination of meeting, and E. H. Holmes 
advanced to the office. R. L. Merrill was then elected rear- 
commodore to fill the vacancy caused by Holmes’s advance- 
ment. The executive committee, as at present constituted, 
is as follows: N. H. Cook. Com., Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Holmes, 
Vice-Com., Milwankee, Wis.; R. L. Merrill, Rear-Com., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; F. B. Huntington, Sec’y-Treas , Milwankee, 
Wis.; R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis.; C. J. Stedman, Cincin- 
nati, O ; F. W. Dickens. Milwaukee, Wis. 

We deviate this year from the practice of former years in 
anticipating an attendance of one dozen instead of 100. 
Twelve members are pledged to attend the meet wherever it 
is held. (This number includes some of the officers) We 
anticipate this year’s meet to be a small one, yet withal an 
enjoyable one. 

t is proposed to curtail the racing programmeand elimin- 
ate all uninteresting races. To insure attendance of the 
regatta committee, the commodore will make his appoint- 
ments at the meet, 

In the course of three weeks another circular letter will be 
issued advising all members as to camp site and arrange- 
ments, THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

By F. B. HUNTINGTON, Sec’y-Treas. 





The latest proposal is that the Association shall accept an 
invitation from the Pewaukee Y.C, of Pewaukee Lake, 
Wis., to attend the interlake races on that lake between Jul 
12 and 26. Pleasant as this might be, it is not canoeing, an 
such a meet can do nothing toward reviving the interest in 
the Association and canoeing. We heartily agree with the 
following remarks of our Western correspondent. A real 
camp in the woods, even with a small attendance, which is 
apparently all that can be expected now at any site, will be 
far better in every way than the attendance of a handful of 
canoeists at a summer resort to witness yacht races. It 
would seem that the “Ballast or bust’’ policy of some mem- 
bs rd the Association bas brought it near to the latter ex- 

remity. 





Pewaukee is a summer resort lake near to Milwaukee, and 

t posvesses advantages as such a resort, but in that regard 

it has many of the disadvantages and lacks many of the ad- 
vantages p by Ballast Island as a place for a meet. 
It is certainly too civilized to offer attractions as the ideal 
spot for a canoe meet. One might go further in the way of 
enumerating attractions, and hold out the claims of the city 
of Milwaukee itself as a good place for a meet. The races 
might be sailed in the harbor, and still better Sg nt than 
Mr. Auer’s cottages might perhaps be attainable in the large 
Milwaukee hotels. But for a genuine canoe meet, such as 
tbe canoemen of Milwaukee can well afford to attend, such 
ar as Charlevoix. Mich., or even Mullet Lake again, 
would be far better. There the canoeman is away from the 
cities and in the woods, where he belongs. He can really 
camp out if he likes, and he has a chance tosail and fish and 
be a follower of the stream and of the woods. Such a trip is 
worth more than a few weeks passed at a place under the 
wing of a big city, whatever may be the attractions of an 
hour’s run to copious music avd an occasional theater. 
While it would not be fit to condemn out of hand any choice 
made by the Association, it seems to me that a meet at Pe- 
waukee would mean a meet almost solely for Milwaukee. 
Why cannot the Mabn-a-wauks take boat some summer eve 
and sail across to Charlevoix, taking a deck load of canoes 
along and going into camp like cruisers and sailormen? 
Would not this be better than using the shores of any lake 
where the banks are dusty from many feet, and where the 
striped parasol of summer is at hand atevery turn? Are 
not the pine woods better than a lawn, and are not many 
brook trout better than a few weary big-mouth bass? To 
me it seems they are, though I should seek to look pleasant 
if the Association really agreed upon Pewaukee as the place. 

. E. Houagu. 
12(6 Boyce Brivpine, Chicago. 





Bile Bange 3 oe "Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol an Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Cal., April 11,—Notwithstanding the extreme heat 
to day, @ goodly number vf members of the Colimbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club visited Shell Mound Kange. The resuls of to-day’s snoot- 
ing were as below: 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, re-entry matches, open to all 
comers, 50yds., Columbia target, Gordon Blanding pisto! medal and 
cash prizes, 8-shot scores: J. E. Gorman, 5, 6, 8, 9, 9; A. B. Dorel 17, 

. O. Young 19. 

* Sone pistol record medal and cash prizes, 10-shot scores: M. J. 
White #6, J. E. Gorman, 39, 42; F. O. Young 49. 

Howard Carr, any revolver, medal and cash prizes, 6-shot scores: 
J. E. Gorman, 2%, 36, 28; C. Roberts, 30, 83, 40; F. D. Young, 38, 39, 

Achille Roos, .22cal, rifie, medal, ladies’ trophies and cash prizes, 
5-shot scores: E. Jacobson, 12, 12, 13; Miss E. Wilson, 14, 16, 18; Mrs. 
L.J Crane, 11, 14, 16,17; Mrs, O. M. Peck, 12, 18; Mrs, C. F. Waltham, 
16, 17; J. H. Dow, 8, 12; A. B. Dorell; 18, 14, 





\ 
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Class medals, for members only, one 10-shot score, with pistol: 
Fos ee Con jb ED. B, Manne, 
class . J. E. id . E. m 61, M. J. White 68, 
rt eS me. 
class—C. rts 80,C. F.“Waltham 98, Mrs. M. J. White 99 
va ae 109, R. W. Forrest 131, Mrs. L. J. Crane 163, Mrs. Wal- 
Re-entry matches, open to all comers, 200yds., Columbia target, F. 
H. Bushnell rifle medal and cash prizes, 3-shot scores—A. H. Pak 3, 
u ins O Young 13, O, A. Bremer 21. G. Schultz 26. 
illiam Glindeman inilitary medal and cash prizes, 10 shots, Creed- 
moor count—E. Hovey 47, F O Young 46, E, Jacobsen 43. 
F O. Young rifle-record medal aud cash prizes, 10-shot scores—F. 
E. Mason 49, E, Jacobsen 69, G. H. Dow 156. 
Class medals, for members only. one 10-shot score with rifle, cham- 
pion class—F, E. Mason 56, F. O. Young 61, A. H. Pape 62. 
First class—E. Jacobsen 49. H, Hellberg 67,C M. Daiss 77, Cap- 
tain Klein 86, E B, Dorrell 89,0, A Bremer 195, G. Schultz 107. 
Second ciass—J. E Gorman 74, G Barley 91, M. J. White 114. 
Third class—G, Monnell 116. C.F. Waltham 146, Mra, White 153, 
Mrs, Waltham 160, Mrs. Crane 163, Rorgi. 





Revolver Shooting in England. 


Marcu 31 at the North London Rifle Club the following revolver 
scores were made: 

Revolver, series 1, 20 yds., stationary target: Class 1—Carter 34, 
Knapp 85, Howe 34, Clemence 33, Class 2?-Tilbury 39, Holmes 37, 
Magrath 36, Evans 36, Brading 3}. (lass 3 -Johnstone 34, Ledger 34, 
Soames 43, H. Soames 83, Joyce 27, Bateman 26 

Series 3, 20 yds,, disap; ng tore Class 1—Carter 21. Olas 2— 
Capt, Evans 42, Holmes 89, Tilbury 30, Magrath 26, Brading 20 Class 
38—Ledger 25, Soames 25, Johnstone 22. 

April 7,—Series 1, stationary 20vds, target: Class 1,—0. Ko 39, 
Carter 36, Tilbury 35 Class 2 —MacDonald 39, Capt. Evans 35, Luff 
34, Brading 81, Denyer 2), Britton 2%, Ulasa 3,—Thompson 36, Shear- 
ing 46, Ledger 34, Franzman 84, Joyce 30, Robearts 27, Parkinson 25, 
— 7 4. 

\pril 1, —Series 2, alternate hands, 20yds., stationary target: Class 

1. ~ Tilbury 83, Carter 88, Knapp %, Clasa 2.-MacDouald 8) Brading 
+8, Capt. Evans 8%, Rritton 26, Luff 26. Class 8 —Johnstone 37, 
MacCormack 22. Series 3, 2vds. disappearing target: Class 1.— 
Carter 28, Tilbury 27, Class 2 —Capt. Evans 27, Luff 26, Chicken 23. 
Class 3 —Johnstone 28, Lieut. Curley 25 
mL. RO Club eves Sor the season on April 1. 
res as follows: ‘ io 83, 

Rowell iaunnon a 2yds., stationary target: Knapp 33. 
pril 8.—Twenty yards, stationary target: Knapp 38, Howe 37, 
Rowell 86, Capt. Heath 35, Cant. Foster %5, Lieut. ertey a. Fifty 
yards target: Capt. Heath 49, Knapp 2), Rowell 28, 

Mr. Wal er Winans has given the bronze statuette which he got first 

peue for at the Hobart Tasmanian Art Exhibition (as well as exhib- 

ted at the Paris Salon and London Royal Academy) as a challenge 
rifle competition for the championship of the South Londgn Rifle 
Club, It may be remembered that Clementi-‘Smith won the former 
one last year. The statuette represents Sitting Bull in full war paint, 
and took a year for the donor to model. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18.—A strong. gusty, 4 o'clock wind blew 
all day to-day, making it difficult to make good scores. Below are 
the scores made to-day by members of the Cincionati Rifle Associa- 
tion at their range, Four-mile House, Reading Road. 

Conditions: 200 yds, off-hand, Standard American target, 7-ring 


black 
Gindele. 

10 719 7 8101010 8 19—90 910 9 7 910 610 8 10—€8 
8997 8 910 910 6—8 1077979 9 910 7-84 
Payne, 

899910 99 6 8 9-8 69997919 7 9 7—R 
89109969 7 8 6-81 910 8 7779 6 & BT 
Roberts. 

10 78 7 710 810 & O—RB 8910 8 7 910 6 6 8-81 
06968790 8 8 7-77 10 810688 75 8 6-6 
Hasenzahl 
86567 7910 8 9- 8799497 8 0 5-75 
6710057988 7 8% 10 89 4910 8 5 6 54 
Trounstine 
75779 & 610 8 9-6 8797748 8 8 106 
5 810 65 9 $10 9 7-77 566510495 9 56 6—t# 
Scberrer 
6108 8 6 R RF 6 9-6 9985 7 610 9 6 8-77 
8710 25 8 6 6 9 8-69 96710 7 6 610 7 9 G7 
Uvckotter 
560 79 RAG? 5-H 996HR 773 7K #04 
Oo568 9TFT TT 4 7-66 1e7 7687676 
Nestler, 

10 9 810 719 6 8 7 The § 98 8896 8 8 7-8 
779107976 7 9-8 69109 8 8 65 97 77 
Drube. 

678 68 99 8 8 8-78 $10 610 6 6 7 8 8&8 0-79 
756667 6 6Ww 6-6 785685 6 8 6 7—bb 
Strickmeier, 

10989991010 7 7- 99R 678 69 9 5-7 
8087849 64 5-4 wi78s8956 69 8 9 4-2 








Gray- Shooting. 


Leadinu dealera in sportemen's supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 





lf you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


May 4-6 —Des Motnes, la.—Tournament of the Iowa State Snorts- 
men’s Association, Live birds and targets. F.C. Whitney, mez. 
May 5-7.—Newsurea, N. Y.—Annual spring tournament of the West 
Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association, First two days, targeta; third 
day, live birds. $30 average money to three high guns in all pro 
omen target events, Open to all. . 
a 
Gun 


6.—SHenpurng, N. Y —Annual tournament of the Sherburne 
lub. One day at targets. L D. Brainerd, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 11-18,— Peexsxii., N. Y — Annual tournamen: of the Peekskill 
Gun Club, Firat. two days, targets; last day, live birds. 

May l1-14.—Warer.oo, la.—Tournament of the Waterloo Gun 
Club E, B, Walker Sec’y, 

May 12-13,—ConnersviL_e, Ind.—Tournament of the Connersville 
Gun Club, Live birds, T, Ff, Thomas, Sec'y. 

May 17.—Wiiimar, Minn,—Tournament of the Willmar Gun Club 
Targets. D. N. Taliman, Sec’y. 

May 17-22,—Kansas Crry, Mo.—Annual tournament of the Missouri 
State Game and fish Protective Association. Fred T. Durrant. Sec’y. 

May 18.—Ausany, N, Y.—Anoual spring tournament of the West 
End (jun Club. Horace RB Derby, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Rurserrvrp. N J - All-day shoot of the Boiling Sp:irgs 
Gun Club. 100 targetrace, $5, targets extra. Open to ail; no Panw- 
cap. W H. Huck, Sec’y 

Nay 1€-19.— Formst Crry Ia.— Hill City Gun Club's second annual 
tourvament; $100 added. J. W Mahoney, Sec’y. 

May 19-20,—Savaxnan, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion under the auspices of the Forest City Gun Club. 

May 19-21.-C anton, 8 D.—South Dakota Sportsmen’s Association 
anvual, OC. 8. Seely, oar e 

May 20 —GREENVILLE, Pa.—Second tournament of the Penosylvania 
and Obie Border Gnn League. Geo. H. Jones, Sec’y. 

May 2% - Fixptay,O, Tournament of the Magautrap Gun Club. 
Targets Chas, E, Ste-n, Sec’y. 

May ae te Texas.—Tournament of the Marlin Gun Club. 

K . "y. 

a 6 SERORLYS, N Y.-Tournament of the Brooklyn Gun Club. 
Targets. Grounds at Liberty avenu> aod Eofleld street, srooklyn. 

May par Louis, lil.— Annual tournament of the King’s 
Smokeless Gun Cinb. 

Way 31.—Canasonanis, N. Y.—Eastern New York Trap-Shooters’ 
League tournament, under the auspices of the Canajouarie Gun 
Club, Charles Weeks, Sev’y. : 

May 8!.—PortTLanp, Me.—Spring tournament of the Portland Gun 
Clab. Targets. Added money announced later. 

June %-4.—)PRINGFIELD, O.—Annua! tournament of the Obio Trap- 
Shooters’ League, under the quaptors of the Springfield Gun Club, 

June 7-8.—Parkerspurc, W. Va.—Tournament of the Mountaia 
StuteGun Club Targets. $350 added. Leon J. Epstein, Sec’y. 

June 8-9.—Tournament of the Tra) ’ League of Indiana, 
June &-11,—Avusurn, N. Y.—New York State Sportsmen’s Asso: ia- 
tive tournament, C, W, Luttle, Sec‘y. 
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June 9-10.—Mowroz, La.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Monroe Gun Club. 

June 10.— Nawcast.e, Pe.—Third touroament of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Border Gun League. Geo. H. Jones. Sec'y. 

June 15-18.—C.ieve.anp. O.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company. 

June 16-17.—Fanreo, N. D.—Third ann tournament of the North 
Dakota Sportsmen's Association, Targets. W. W. Smith, —Z 

June 2, Oapsx, Ill. Second annual tournament of the Ogden 
Gun Club, Wm, McKinley, Bec'y. 

June 22-25.—Um Crry, Pa.—Seventh annual tournament of the 
rr State rtsmen's Association, under the auspices of 
the City Gun Club. T and live birds. Black powder 
barred, Specie) event: % live birds per man. $25, $1,000 guaranteed. 

O. Reeser. Sec’y, Oil Uity, Pa. 
July 1.- £, Quebec.—S8berbrooke's dannual. Inan- 
Open to all amateurs. C. H. Foss, Sec'y, Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
July 14-15.— New Haven, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
ov . under the auspices of the New Haven Gun Club. Wm. H. 


Sec'y. 

July 10-%,—Puve Biurr, Ark,— Seventh annual tournament of the 
Arkansas State Sportemen's Association. Added money announced 
later. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

a 22.—MEADVILLE, Pa.—Fourth tournament of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Border Gun League. Geo, H. Jones, Sec'y. 

Aug. 4-5.—Lewiston, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Androscoggin Gun Club. 

Aug. 17-19.—Torowto, Canada,—Tournament of the R. A. McCready 
Co., . Targets, $1,000 guaranteed. Open toali, Write for pro- 

mes. 


Aug. 19.—Wanren, O.- Fifth toursament of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio er Gun League. Geo. H Jones, Sec’y. 

Aug. %5-26.— Mowrretizr, Vt.—Tournament of the Interstate Arso- 
ciation, under the auspices of the Montpelier Gun Club. 

Sept. )5-16.—Porrsmovrn, N. H.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gua Club. 

Oct. 6-8,--Newsurou, N. Y.—Anvva!l fall tournament of the West 
Newburgh Gunapd Rifle Association, First two days, Cane, third 
day, live birds. $50 average money to three high guns in all pro- 
gramme target events. Open to all. 

Oct, 13-14.—- Greensaune, Ind.—Shooting tournament of the Greens- 
burg Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may snte to have printed. 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York. 


The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch of Sunday, April 18, gives quite an 
extended account of the coming Interstate Association tournament at 
Biandon Park, in that city. ‘The article is graced by cute of Eimer 
Shaner and Tom Keller, and also contains an interesting review of 
the growth of the West End Gun Club, and portraits of its ident, 
W. A. Hammond, and its boy shooter, Wm. H. Dean, Jr. Of the lat- 
ter, the Dispatch says: ‘Master Wm Harper Deane, Jr., aged thirteen 
rare. is considered a phenomenal shot for his age; in fact, he can 

old his own in company with many older ones. Master Deane has 
just been presented by his father with a Lefever hammerless ejector 
of a high grade, which he will use at the coming tournament.” Of 
‘Tee Kay,” it remarks: “It issaid of Tee Kay that he ean create 
more amusement for a crowd in ten minutes than any other man in 
aweek. His very good nature often spoils his scores, as he is far 
more apt to ‘jolly’ than pay strict attention to breaking clay targets." 


The Marlin (Texas) Gun Club intends holding a big shoot on May 
%-:7 next The tourpament will not be open to all: manufacturers’ 
agents and prefessional shooters are barred from the rT 14 events, 
being allowed to shoet only for the birds. Ali moneys will be dividea 
on the Rore system, and all tergets will be charged for at the rate of 
“4 cents each. Guns and shells should be sent to L, 8. Ross, Jr., who 
will see that they get to the grounds. On the first and second days of 
the shoot oo prepemme wiil be as follows: Nos, 1, 2 and 8, 15 ter- 
£3'ss, $! 50; Nos. 4 and 5, 20 targets, $’; Nos. 6, 7 and 8, 5 live birds, 

2. Live birds will be charged for at the rate of 20 cents each. 
We learn from a circular sent us that the club intends to give all its 
guests a capital time. Asan item of interest we might add that the 
club states that it will give away valuable prizes amounting to over 
$1,000, For further information address the Advertising Committee, 
Marlin Gun Club, P. O. Box 196, Marlin, Texae. 


We received the following letter from Mr. 
treasurer of the Trap-Shooters’ League of Indiana, too late for in- 
sertion in last-week's issue, We — the letter, however, to shuw 
that the Indiana League is a thing of life, with a career before it: 
“The tournament at l’eru, Ind , April 28-29, ees by Mr, J. L. 
Head, has the sanction of the Trap-Shooters’ League of Indiana, and 
will have its cordial support. A oe meetiog of the league 
will be held in Peru on the evening of April 2°, when a vote will be 
taken to determine the oe of holding the first league tournament. 
It is desired that such clubs as have not joined, will do so at once; 
certainiy not leter than the date of the Peru meeting. In the mean 
tume clubs wisbing the honor of having the tournament on their 
grounds may canvass among their friends for votes." 


We have received several letters during the past week from gun 
clubs ip the State of New Jersey, all cf them expressing strongly 
their approval of the « fforts uow made to start a State Sportsmen’ s 
Association, New Jeraey should bave an annual tournament second to 
nove in the country. She has, outside of her own resident shooters, 
a large number of trap-shooters in Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Engiand to draw upon. In her own State she has many men who 
are exceedingly expert with the shotgun, and there is no reason on 
earth why the State Sportsmen's Association of New Jersey ehould 
- ~ aD are organization. The meeting called for May 19 will 
teh thet 


Saturday, May 1, is the regular monthly club shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. J. This shoot marks the begin- 
of a new prize series, and is sure to be largely attended. It 
seems @ good idea to divide the season into two balver, as this pian 
gives a man who has had a run of toug> luck in one half a chance to 
redeem himself in the second half. The club also announces an 
“open-to-all no-handicap” 10)-target race, $5 entrance, targets extra, 
for May 18. This should prove an interesting race as there are quite 
a wumber of shots in this vicinity who are close enough together to 
be called equal 
On Wedoesday, May 23, the Brooklyn Gun Club will hold a shoot at 
its nds, Liberty avenue and Enfield street, Brooklyn (terminus 
of the Kings County Elevated). The main event will be a 50-target 
band for a gold watch, entrance $2.50, including targets; all sur- 
us added to the purse. The Broo! ‘s grounds are easy of access 
‘or residents in either Brooklyn or New York, and visitors, who are 
always welcome, will find all conveniences in the way of club-house, 
plenty of shooting, etc , whenever they a visit to this new club. 


A good deal bas been said of late ih regard to a trophy for the 
Grand American handicap winner; and We have received queries as 
to whether the Interstate Association has ever donated a verer se 
the winner of thin event. We can best reply to such queries in these 
columns by stating that the Association has néver given oy ee 
atall, Atthe fourth annual Grand American Handicap, held last 
year at Elkwood Park, Mesars Pnii Daly, Sr. and Jr., did donate a 
cup which was won by O. R Dickey, o! Boston, Mass. 


So Col. A, G, Courtmey will, on May 1, sever his connection with the 
Lefever Arms Co., of Syracuse, and enrol] himself under the banner 
of the Remington Arms Co. Frank Parmelee is doing his best to 
boom the Remington hammeriess ejector, and Parmelve's best is by 
no means vad. With Courtney ana Parmelee, men of solid weight 
both of them, the Remington should be found somewhere uear the 
top in most of the tournaments of 1897. 


A. H. Chapman of the 8t. Paul Railroad has donated an elegant 
silver cup, with gold trimmings, to be comqeeet for by the memoerg 
of the National Gun Club of Milwaukee, Wis. Oo the bell-shaped 
pedestal a field scene is engraved. yey shooting at live 
birds, On the exterior of the bow! there is a laurel wreath support- 
ing two guns. Tbe mterior of the bow] is gold-lined and the exterior 
‘g inlaid with gold. 


The Portland (Ms.) Gun Club held its annual spring tournament on 
April 14. The weather was rather unfavorable for scores, but 
D msnaged to pound out a total of 204 out of shot at, win- 
ning a’ with 90.6 per cent. The club will hold another 
tournament oo May 30, when a magautrap will be used for throwing 
targets. Added money will also be another attraction at this shoot. 


We wish somebody would give us a pres receipt for preventing 
“flinching” or “fudging."’ We get lots of letters on this subject ask- 
ing what should be done to stop it. Ih mapy cases the victims seem 
to have tried about every remedy possible, and still to be as bad as 
ever. Who can give us “a sure cure’? 


The Indiana Trap Shooters’ League have granted sanction to the 
Groeeenee, Gun Club, of Greensburg, Ind., to hold a shooting teur- 
nament on their club grounds, Oct. 13 and 14. For further informa- 
tion regarding this tournament address Mr, Web Woodfill, secretary 
Greensburg Gun Club, Greensburg, lad. 


T. Hearsey, secreta: y- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


‘ogramme of the twentieth annual tournament of the Mis- 
souri State Game and Fish Protective Association is ready for distribu- 
tion, The book (for it isa book of fifty-six pages) will he made the 
subject of a more extended notice in our next issue. The dates of 
the tournament are May 17-22, 


On April 18 the following scores were made at Washington Park, 
Kansas City, Mo., in a 25 live-bird race: Grimm, Gottlieb and Miler, 
2; Gilbert 24 (lost his eighth dead out of bounds); Budd and Elliott, 
22; Sergeant and McCurdy, —.° 

The Wilmar Gun Club, of Wilmar, Minn., announces that it will 
hold @ tournament on May 17. The secretary of the club isD NW. 


Teliman, who will gladly answer any questions in regard to this tour- 
nament. 


Every member of the club will be allowed to shoot at ten birds rix 
times during the year, in competition for the cup, and the marksman 
who kills the largest number of birds will be awarded the trophy. 

The Magautrap Gun Club, of Findlay. O., will hold its first annua! 
ae May 25-27. Mr. Charles E. Steen, of Findlay, is secretary 
of the club. 


APRIL 2%. Epwarp Banks, 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
EMERALD GUN CLUB 


April 20.—The regular monthly shoot of the Emerald Gun Club was 
held this afternoon, 28 members taking part in the club shoot. Gus 
Greiff (29) and Tom Short (28) were the only men to go straight. 
Scores were: 

Class A, 29yds., 7 points: 

Greiff ++ -2121112211—10 

. 820122 '102— 8 
iv 6% points: 
sevveseseQl111212—10 W Sands........000+ 
D . 1121011211— 9 ee 
J 88 Remsen,, ° 
GE Loeble,,,....... — 8 Place 
W Amend,,,...,., .2210i20122— 8 

Twenty-eight yards. 6 points: 

Woelfel,.....+++++.012001221— 7 
W Joerger,,......+,-2101210210 — 7 
BAmend _.....,...2012011200— 6 GB Hilliers,.,,...,.0100010100— 3 

Class B, 25yds., 6 points: 

C Stuetzle +++ -8101222121— 9 © W Billings,,.....,2010102020— 5 
Dr Richter,,...,.,,.2010221012— 7 HF Muhs,,,..,...,.0120%21001— 5 
BAD ,....-++--. OLOIZQOIZ— 6 E Weiss.,,......++..2100010100— 4 

Class B, 25yds , 5 points: 

T F Cody..,... .....2101000000— 3 H ¥ Burns.,,,.,....2010000000— 2 
G K Breit,.........+0100000100— 2 


NEW YORK GERMAN GUN CLUB. 


April 21.—This afternoon the New York German Gun Club met at 
Dexter Park for its regular ee ny live-bird shoot. There was a 
good attendance of members, The birds furnished were gcod, and 
asa result not ove of the twenty three members could score more 
than 9 outof 10, (nthe shoot-off for the badge Wellbrock won in 
the third round. Scores: + 

Twenty-eight yards, 7 points: 
Eugene Doenick,,,,21111011122— 9 Dr. G. V. Hudson,, ,.1010112111— 8 
John Wellbiock.,,,,1112%e1211— 9 

Six and a balf points: 
Jobn Schlicht, ,.,,,,2222202010— 7 

Bix points: 

Fred Sauter....,.,,,1282220821— 9 
H. Thomford,, ,,,...2201221122— 9 
oe heen 2021121112— 9 
J, P. Daunefelser. . .0121282012— 8 

Five and one-half points: 
August Lucas,,,,,...(€012210192-—7 
K R Debacher,,.,.. ..2010221202—7 

Five points: 

Ph Morch.,.........-.0101102002—5 
H Meisenhoider,,,.,. 
Henry Meyer... 

Four and one- po 
Henry Oebl,........ ¥ Jacob Bissinger..... 0000000000—0 

Sboot- off for badge. miss-and out: John Wellbrock 3, H. Thomford 
2, Henry Nobel 1, Fred Sauter 0, Eugene Doeinck 0, 

Sweepstake, 5 birds: Dr, Hudeon 5, F, Sauter 4, H. Themford 4, H. 
Nobel 4, J. Wellbrock 4, August Schmitt *?, H Meyer 1. 


FALOON GUN CLUB 


April #3.—Three members of the Falcon Gun Club met this after- 
noon at Dexter Park for the club’s monthly live bird shoot. The club 
event is at 10 live birds, second barrel kills counting 4% a point. 
Scores were: 

Points. 


J N Meyer (26) Fe cece ORL B= 


‘ 


L ByTd....6eeeee e+ o- BP10022101— 7 


2201200121— 7 


+e +» -1022001010— 5 
errington,......2100102100— 5 


UZEL , «6 60640 0+8210021000— 5 
Brown... ..+++.2102100000— 4 


August Schmitt, ,,,,1101201210— 7 
Henry Leopold. .,, ,220210%22— 7 
Bernard Koenig.,,..1011000%10— 5 
George Braun.,,,.,,1001110000— 4 


Edward Rudle,.,.,,..2110102120—7 
Fred Kronsberg..,.. ..2101010002—5 


Michael Bondon. , ,,..0001200011— 4 
J Boesenerker,,,.,...0020011001 - 4 


J Molle (as) t+ seeeeeevcceneesosccees socvcsccsveestIOleenell = 9-7 
H Van Staden (25)...., sseseeess O101110012— 6-5 


After the live-bird shoot, Lewis and Moiler shot a match at 20 tar- 
gets, Lewis winning by 18 to 17. 
NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB 


April £4.—The Sprirg Handicap shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Ciub was shot to-day on the Club's grounds at Woodlawn. Lair and 
Rem‘en tied for the cup with straight scores, Lair winning in the 
shoot off by killing 3 birds to bis opponent's 2, Conny Fergueson and 
Eddie Lobman, the Club's boy-shots, both did well, The scores: 


Trap score type -Copyright, 1897, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
648558848221145 

W Laake (80). ,ccccccsce secvecccccccceest & 

4 
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o 


cote pt o wo a 
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J 88 Remsen (20), ,....665 sevcssevvees 


o « 
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J A Bennett (°8)....+-eesceees 
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Dr G V Hudeon (°8),.....005. ee: 
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C Furgueson, Jr (80)...,....0065 


oe Oo e 
ave wla w7a Keo ww 


“eo 


ao cove Sh oc 
pa 
~ 4 


J Gaughen (2?) ., 


“ 
a 


pre we rt 


Cah ARSED «scosoaponreacnrepnave 


— 
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F O Thompson (28) ,..... 


pes 
= 
oe 


JN Meyer (28) ....ccserscccvvees.aveses 


Conny Furgueson (27)..... 


Loa che cfm ~Ya eto eva 
" “s = «oW y lm 
ye di eT o t oo r 
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Koo 2 
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Ties: 


458 
TAR 
veveeS 23—3 Bempen ( 9)....ccccsevesers 


445 
ARE 
Lair (29) ..sessssenes 229-2 


EW. INES occas sccesececeeeeeueeeeeeeesAL10111001011111110110101—18 
. Keith. .csecccveeevceeecs 
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Montpelier Gun Club. 


Montretier, Vt., April 24.—The Montpelier Gun Club held their 
opening shoot for the season to-day. Although the hard rain in the 
hard rain in the forenoon kept many of our shooters at home, the 
few who did show up kept the traps warm, with results as enclosed. 
We were to welcome our friends, Messrs. Houghton and 
— = . A. Eastman, of Barre, Vt., who shot with us a part of 

even 

The regular shoot days of the Club this season will be Fridays, 
shooting to commence at 1:30 P, M. Shooting friends who may be in 
our vicinity will always be welcome, Scores: 


234656 7 8 9101112 
1c 10 10 10 16 10 16 10 10 10 16 


S » 


Bites sesvsecon 


> eSeaxee 


seer oe oe oe ee eee 


Nos, 8 and 11 were at 5 pairs; No. 12 was a match; balance 
singles, known and unknown angles. Grorce B, WALTon, 


Trap at Watson’s ‘Park. 


Buanetng, Ill.. April 21.—The club shoot of the Audubon Gun Club 
was heli here to-day. E 8. Rice won with 15 kills in the club shoot 
and 14 kills in the shoot off with Wilcox and Frothingham. Scores: 


Allowance. 
covcceecorscoveccccvcvest eles 9121991Se—15-4-0—15 


Frothingham (29) 
30) cccccccesccess ceeeeeeeee zit ie 15 


Wilcox (27)..,. 
Tiollester (29) 
Amberg (28) 
Gillespie («9 
Mussty (28)........ 


Shoot-off : 
Wilcox........ seeeeeseeses S20181202012022—1 1-4-2 -13 
Frothingham sosveseveeeeeeessBOS119021208191—17+0—18 


April ¢.—The Garfield Gun Club held its regular shoot to-day, with 


the following results: 

NeOl...ccccccc-cccvccscccccccccdece: sevvececcss MMIII ISERE ISI SeEEse— 20 

Hick .,.....ccsccccccccscccccesvevecseesvecees OLQLORI2R1 11119121 22—18 

Pale? .ccccccee soreccoseses sescessee sees sceser RUS eee 
4 15 


WHERE. vccccccccccccoveseccsccsvcee 
BUsG0ll , .cccccccvcccccccccvcevceccscese 000000 10200021102002 - 7 
0000000 ccccce cennsiest 6000neeguetenedetcttOneeeeeneOneneeOmy 


- 212222228 22111- 15+-0-15 
-011101221122102—12-+-2-14 
.021121012120201—11+-2 - 14 
-221012121110200—11+-2—13 

220022222 120220—11-+2—13 


222222292020210—11+4-3 -14 


seen eeeeeeeee 


Frank 


Catchpole Gun Club. 5 


Wo tcortt, N. Y., April 21.—Below find scores made to-day by mem- 
bers of the Catchpole Gun Club. Mr. Joseph N. Knapp, of the 
Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club, was present and took part in the sport. 
This club has just received from the Latliin & Rand Powder Co asa 

ub trophy asilver can of W-A powder. This will be contested for 

members of the club on Wednesday, May 4, To-day’s scores 


No, 2. No, 8, 
010110C000— 8% 


‘ No, 1. 
Cosad. .......++++-10010010110100001011— 9 webselddee 
0001110110—5 1100011100- 5 


Foster .....++++++.111010010011000011M1—10 
Seaman,......+++.00101010000010110011— 8 . seeeeeeees 
Fowler. .....++++++11110001000000000001— 6 1000011001 
Olmsted ,.....+.+.10101001010100101000— 8 1000010160—3 
Burke, .....++++++.10100101000000000000— 4 . 

Youngs... ....+++++10100010010110:00101— 9 0001110000—3 
Knapp. + +e+-01100101010111119111—14 0111111011-8 
Wadsworth... ,,.,.01001011011011010001—10 1111000110—6 1101011101-—7 


OUB... 64440000 e06+21210010011011100100—11.......... essesesecs 
0100111110- 6 1001010011—5 


E. A. Wapsworrs, Sec’y. 


iiiidiiiii-9 


Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Ounicaao, Ill , April 23.—Aditor Forest and Stream: A mee'ing of 
directors of the Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League was held here 
last areas to consider general business and arrange for the print- 
ing of band book 

‘he clubs represented by delegates were Calumet Heights, Eureka, 
Garden City, Cicero, Garfield and Douglas, President Adams pre- 
sided, Letters from donators were read and accepted, fully as many 
donations are on hand this season as last, and the season is expected 
to open with many more shoots of enthusiasm than last year. 

The league passed a rule to employ an official scorer for each 
league contest, and each club is to manage conteste on their grounds 

the drawing for time and contests followed. Cicero Gun Club 
ouatemes oo their nds, Madison street and Desplaines 

ver, on May 15, followed by Calumet Heights in June, Douglas in 
July, Garfield in August, Garden City Sept. 4, Eureka in October. 

The president, Mr. Adams, and the secretary, Mr. Fox, were ap- 
pointed a committee to have hand book and programme published. 

The question of classification was discussed without results at this 
time, and went over to some future meeting, Party. 


Sacdwich Gun Club. 


Sanpwicu, Mass., April 20.—The opening shoot of the Sandwich 
Gun Club was held April 19. A terrific wind made the shooting very 
hard, as will be seen by the following score. Twenty-five blue-rocks 
per man, uvknown angles: 


E. J. Beck...cce-scveeceseees veeeeeeeeees ol101100010110010010000111 —12 
Mines. .....++esseeseeeeseeeeeeeee ee o0001100; 00110001100001111— 11 


sveseeceeeees 4310100000010 10110011001 
T. Kebleher...ccscccsceeeceescsceeeseeseessCOL000100L010000N0L1 -8 
W. RB. Procter.....ccccceceeseeseeeeeeeeee «1000100110001 100000001001 — 8 
GL. HOineS..........ceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee41011011101011000001011000—12 
J MeCann.......ccccscveveeeeeeveeeee eee e-0000000000010100000001000— 3 
C, E. BPOAY-s00n00rsrenrscorsoverycesartns Sunn EEE Ed 
Gro. H. Hinens. 


—11 


Wheeler—Cooper. 


A very interesting live-vird match took piace on the grounds of 
the Bison Gun Club, Buffalo, N. Y, on April 15. The contestants 
were F, Wheeler and Geo. Cooper, both members of the Bison Gun 
Club, The conditions were 50 live birds per man for $5%a side, 30yds. 
rise, S0yds, boundary. The race was very close up to the 25th round, 
when each man had scored 23. Wheeler missed but one bird in the 
last 25, going out with 47. Cooper missed four inthe last half, going 
out with 44. 

Oer2 WIWIVV2VIBv 221 119— 2447 
seeeeee+ 191201211 1211911201 198212 29 


ee 100202081211122211121%111—21— 44 
Du Pont, 


. 


Fort Wayne Gun Club. 
Fort Wayne, Iod., April 28,—The Fert Wayne Gun Club was organ: 


here April 22 with a charter membership of twenty. The 4 
or See Ae elected to serve for the ensuing —_ Brepdent, 


Lewis Melsheimer; Vice-President, Chas, Siemon Jos. A’ 
Biemer; Treasurer, John Trautman; Captain, Max Wi : 
The election of directors was postponed until the next r mee - 
nt is the intention of the club to make opgnestion for mem 


in the Indiana League of Trap-Shootrre, © members are nip 
thusiastic and the club bas a bright future, Jos. A. Brumzr,. 
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The Nebraska State Tournament. 


First Day, Wednesday, April 21. 

Own1ne to the rain , no effort was made to shoot any of the 
programme events, but it was decided to continue the tournament on 
Saturday. when the programme of Tuesday will be shot. 

The entries at no time ran very high, though some very fine shoot- 
ing was done. This seemed to be Gilbert's day, as he scored no less 


than 4 ts inthe programme events, and made one run of 97 
without a skip. He won first alone in the first event, and with such 
it is but natural that he made 


great the high average, lead- 
ing his nearest competitor, Heikes, 5 birds. Amp shot excellent, 
that 50 straight in handicap race for the gun was a most creditable 
performance, as at no time did the wind blow barder or more spite- 
ful, Fortunately he won the gun without a tie, as he deserved to do. 
While Hamilton, who scored 89 and had 10 added to bis score, took 
first money, 40 per cent. of the purse, $32.40, he being the only 49. 
Green was lucky enough to win first alone in event 2, while in this 
same event was the only one to score 19 and got second 
without a tie. Sergeant, as will be seen by the table below, was 
ly off. Nevertheless he had his usual luck with him. When he made 
that straight no one else could do the same thing and he scooped all 
of first money. Only once did he score 15, and only once did get 
in for money, but, of course, he got it in the proper place. : 

The 80-bird handicap was the fourth event on the programme, but 
we have placed it last in our table, and the figures that appear in the 
last column are the number of birds that were added to each one 
score. The scratch men of course had nothing added. Fifty-four 
was the largest number of entries in any one event, and in all sixty- 
one shooters took part a: 

The weather was very blustery, which made the shoting some- 
difficult at times. 


Handi- 
8 cap. Shot at. Broke. Av 















Events: 34567 
Gilbert.... 182018202048 .,. 190 182. 95.7 
Heikes... 18 20 19 19 18 47 .. 190 177 98,1 
Budd... ’ 19 20 17 18 18 47. 190 1% 92.1 
GreON....02.eeeeeeeees 19 20 17 19 18 18 17 46 1 190 174 91.5 
BAIre ..cccecseesecesess 18.17 18 18 14 19 18 50... 100 17388 
Grimm, .....sseeeseeee- 19 18 17 2 19 18 19 46 .. 190 a 90 
Litiderman,......+.05.. 16 19 17 19 15.17 18 47 1 190 168 88 
Leach...cccccccceceeees 1817 151819181941 2 190 165 86.8 
BOY nccccccse: erece 15 14 17 17 19 20 18 44 2 190 164 86 
. 1815 162019161644... 190 164 86 
17 18 19 15 18 12 19 44 2 190 168 85.2 
Elliott. 17 16 15 17 17 21545 .. 190 168 «= 85.2 
Duer.. 16 181918 151818 4... 190 161 84,7 
Parker.. 14 15 17 181717174... 190 160 «84.2 
Watson, 18 18 18 19 18 20 14 44 4 190 189 83.6 
Erbardt, 15 16 162015151744 4 190 188 88,1 
Sergeant... mh 1612151920181746,.. 190 158 88.1 
Rupnlng ....sse+e+eeee0+ 14 18 18 20 19 18 16 44 2 190 157 82.6 
LOOMIS ....0+eseeeeeere 18 15 16 15 18 16 39 2 190 187 82.6 
Hagerman ...sessessess 15 15 19 15 17 14 42 5 190 «3«6154 81 
Crabill....ccscecseeeess 17 16 18 18 19 38 10 44 8 190 158 80.5 
PIUMbEr...eeeeeeeeeeee 16 16 14 14 16 1218 4t 2 190 147 77.3 
DOD .cccoe cooccseseseee 11 17 14.19 16 15 2095 8 190 147 77.8 
Ekalt...... 18 1514121713 787 1 190 128 67.3 
Miller... 171719171716... 48 2 110 146 85.8 
Sievers. 1617 ..19.. .. 1 42.. 130 108 = 883.8 
Latshaw 17181618161717.... 140 114 81.4 
Hamilten 13 1716161817..3910 170 136 80 
Brucker, on be ae OO UO ET ee as 80 64 80 
° na ee o¢ eh \6bcew 38 ee : ; a 3 = 
Garry.....++ obkvere. ovew OT ee B 1 Ss 
MoDORANE, ..cccceccsece ov 00 te Bt co Wee BW SB 90 70 «48.8 
ACKEFMAD......+s000008 ¢+ os + 161614 17., .. a0 62 77.5 
Townsend,..... seoveees 1415171618 ., 1739 5 170 131 G7 
Nicholia,.......ss008 -- 161416. .. .. « te 60 460 76.6 
W0dE......seeeeceeeers oo or ii 18 S 9 2 2 3.8 
Waddington .......+05+ «+ « ona 17 5 
eee eee , eee . 3512 70 50 071.4 
Carmichael .. 121414,, 38 5 110 7% @670.9 
Clyde... 14 14 15 1 “in 80 55 68.7 
Mockett o¢ 00 spe ne SO ae 90 61 «67,7 
Peterson 10,11 191218 ,,.,49 4 150 98 65.3 
McCandless iixs BE be se-es cee B 70 4 64.2 
Alexander ,, ee Se ee oe 20 440 62.8 
Whitner..... ee kt: Dees | i ae, 68 61.8 
Savage........... gstsee oe Peres 70 48 «61.4 
In addition to the above the following also participated, but only 
shot in one event or failed tomake an average of 60 per cent.: Jim 


Parker, Troyer, Ray, Savage. Evans, Wyckoff, M. T Miller, Alvord, 
hner, ey, Mann, Glade, Brooks and F. E, Mockett. 


Krug, Beo! 
Second Day, Thursday, April 22. 


This was a great day for scores; the wind that was blowing was 
scarcely strong enough to have any effect on the flight of the targets. 
The way some of the shooters ate up the targets wasa caution, Long 
rune were pumerous, and straight scores were common. 

The 50-bird handicap for the E. C. cup was productive of a shooting 
match, no less than 8 having a total of 50 to their credit, Of these 
Heikes and Gilbert, two scratch men, broke 50 straight, as did also 
Runving, who had a handicap of 3. Jim Den broke 47 and had a 

f 4, . Hungate scored 46 and had 4 added to bis total. 
‘Ackerman and Woods broke 45; the former had 5 added and the lat- 
ter 6. Harley broke 41, and with 12 added had 8 to spare. The tie 
was shot off under the original conditions, the scratch men realiz- 
ing that they had a ard games before them, as only by duplicating 
their previous score could theyshave any hope to win. 

Harley shot at 40, by which time he had lost 15, and his chances for 
. Hungale had no chance to win after the 27th round, 
as he had then lost 7. Ackerman withdrew in the 36th round, when 
he had missed 6, Gilbert managed to add 19 more straight to his 
former run, at which juncture he lost one, but pluckily shot bis score 
out and finished 48 in this string, and 98 out of the 100, All of which 
netted bim nothing. Running only scored 21 out of his string of 2% 

nd withdrew. Hleikes did exactly what Gilbert did, but quit when 
fe missed his first bird. Woods felt that the game was too hard for 
him, and did not shoot off the tie. Den, with a eats ot ran his 
os 428 ht before he let one get away; he fi with 47, and 

one to good. 

The averages for the day show Heikes in the van, with Parmelee 
and Gilbert tied for second position. 

Then comes Running just one bird bebind; hefis in turn followed by 
Budd, who has score? one bird less; Parker has two birds less to his 
credit than Budd; Jim Elliott also shot well, but did not shoot in the 
50-bird event. He leads those who did not shoot the entire pro- 


mme. 
The figure in the last column indicates the number of birds that 
each had added in the handicap. 

Fifty-nine names appear on the table below, but sixty.two shooters 
participated. The following only shot in one event or failed to make 
an average of 60 per cent.: Horley, Brooks, Mann, Glade, Kenyon, 
Alexander, Englehaupt, Eaton, Boehner, Badhe, Malone and Erb. 


Handi- 
123465 6 7 8 91vcap. Shotat. Broke. Av, 











Events: 
Heikes. .......... 2019 1919191718192050., 280 20 95.6 
Gilbert..... 20 16 2019191918 201850., 220 2:9 95.2 
Parmelee 18 20 19 20201918 19.1848 ., 220 219 95,2 
Running 18 20171918 2019201750 3 2380 218 4,7 
Budd,. 18 20 17 20181818192049., 20 7 4.8 
Parker 19 201819161920191746.. 280 215 98.4 
Watson 17 18 19 20202019201848 8 20 214 9% 
Sergeant, "19 2019 201918191915 46,, +80 214 9% 
Grimm,, 181918 19201918181945.. 2380 21s 92.6 
ee. 20:19:17 18 19 1818191845 2 28002117 
Aci an....... 19182019 161917201845 5 20 211 91.7 
Barre,........... 18 1% 1719 192015181946 ,. 230 200 9.8 
Den,............: 19 18 16 20 181718171947 4 230 29 90.8 
Linderman ....,. 18 19 16 16 2018 18181748 1 230 208 90.4 
Erhardt..... "20:17 19 2017 1517181445 1 230 22 -87.8 
Duer,......<.c:.. 19 17 20 16 12 1617181946 3 230 200 6.9 
a don * 16 17 1718 201715201840 1 230 198 
Ekolt...... , #0 201817 17181816148 6 20 106 8.2 
Loomis, ** 18 1519 181716191415 44 38 230 19% 84.7 
Murphy, 1619 1717171514161846 2 20 19% 84,7 
14 1419 18 18 1617171642 4 230 191 88 
Hamilton , 19 16 15817171716161640 5 230 180 88,1 
Woitener , 16 19 15 18 181119161439 6 280 18 80.4 
Flumber... 17 17 16 19 16 161416138 37 5 280 181 78.6 
Brucker......-... 18 14 16 17 111817171037 5 280 175 74,7 
Elliott 065.0037) 1820 19201719191920.,., 100 171 9% 
Greene........... 18 19 20 181819 192017..., 180 168 98.8 
F Miller.,........ 1819 20171818 20,,...... 140 180 98.8 
SIOVETS ...4- 60006 od MO de eg be Oa %ee eg ed 4c 40 87 =: 98.5 
Latshaw.......-.. 1817 201918151618 17.... 180 188 87,7 
Hungate......... 18171517 161917... ..46 4 190 164 86.8 
Gary........c0c0. 1817... 1916171218 1943 6 210 199 85.2 
Bray .... 18 181618 1818151616.... 180 158 8 
Hughes $0.10-37 89: .. oc 6 ic. cn taiee ee 8S: 8 
Hutsizer ve oe 181717... ..11..4 8 180 108 88 
ee y 2 e | He” 8 3 7 nS 
MY Milior Rn Aen. co wecen.iohiee at cat Lee ae 









FOREST AND STREAM. 






a Oe eee: ee) en ee 
Mockett.......... .. .. 18... 1215 .. 1417 42 7 180 ne 79.3 
oOaEvserreeee 17 zy - e 3 ina te 0d 88 $ 6 1500S sak 7 
MOTO, voscsgccces 05 $e ao Ae ee inn : 
WOORGEDE,. sdccucas OU AT BO ce OW kc kc on ee ce . 80 * 7.8 
MoDonald,......5 .. 0s os 0 1%7.. .. 16... 8 5 90 68 875.5 
Jobnsoh.......... .. 1419 15 1416 ., 12... .. .. 120 ” % 
ee, 139 v7 74.6 
Po ge DORR Se Tee 70 Sl 078.8 
- 18146141916 ..14,., .. . 120 8 69.1 
oe oelSO Se Wb ieee OW celee cc) bos eee 


New Jersey State Sportsman’s Association. 


In our last issue we gave notice of an attempt that will be made to 
reorganize the State Sportamen’s Aenochation’et New Jersey, an as- 
sociation which has been practically dead since September, 18°9, a 
matter of close on to eight years. We published in full the call for a 
meeting on May 19 next, which has been mailed to forty-one gun 
clubs in the State of New Jersey: and we spoke favorably of the 
— = po ig cen a owe. aw as An alternative that 

al ion can no reo! 4 

started at once = rgavized a new one be 
m2 les have come letters of encouragement to the commit- 
tee appointed by the Boiling Springs Gun Club to,call the meeting. 
It would be @ good idea to state here that in appointing this commit- 
tee the Boiling Springs Gun Club had no other motive then the or 
ganization ofa of trap-shooters of the State who would bea 
factor when it came to regulating the game-laws of the State, and 
= an moet sanether ameeby 6 a fe Pompe s tourna- 
lec recently often mn mooted, but nobody and 

n + edge meinen ~ take the initiative, a 
owever, that our city cotemporary does not a ve of 
the methods used to galvanize life into a body that has eae Mead for 
such a long time; for it concludes a long article on the same topic, a% 
follows: ‘According to my idea the proper way to infuse life into 
the New Jersey State Spor'smen's Association is for the president to 
call a meeting of the clubs belonging to the old association and to 
one invitations to other clubs not now members; to have all the 
old officers resign and elect new ones in their places. Naturally the 
association cannot be reorganized from the outaide, It must be done 
by the clubs which are now members of the association. I do not 
think any of the present officers will stand in the way of reorganizs- 
tien, * * In conclusion I would say that I shall ask that Presi- 
dent Heritage call a meeting at an early date, at which meeting can 
5 eee ae is boa oe pion for the association, to go into 
tary ation an en organize a new State organiza’ or 

to build on 2 foundations of the old concern ” #9 

The above was written by the recording secretary of the old Asso- 
ciation, This sudden determination to ask President Heritage to 

call a meeting at an early date” is rather amusing What can he 
expect or hope for from a meeting called by President Heritage, 
when the other meetings called by that popular official in 1890 and 
1898 accomplished nothing? Here are the recording secretary's own 
words in regard to those meetings: ‘The last business meeting was 
held at 842 Broad street on Sept, 23, 1889. The election of officers 
was held at that meeting, and the result was the selection of’ Al, 
Heritage, of Jersey City, as President; Seymour G. Smith, of Plain- 
field, First Vice-President; Frank C, Hyer, of Colt’s Neck, Second 
Vice-President; Jacob Pentz, Recording Secretary;,W. R. Hobart, of 
Newark, Corresponding Secretary; W. Fred. Quimby, of Nemme . 
Treasurer. Since that date another period of listlessnesa hag fol- 
lowed. The president issued calla for meeti to be held Sept. 27, 
1890, at Newark; Oct. 8, same year, at Dunellen; Oct. 81, the same 
—_ again, at Newark, and Aug. 16, 1898. At no one of these meet- 
ad we & quorum present, Since then matters have simply drifted 

If there was no quorum at either of the above meetings, what has 
happened recently to make the writer of the above believe that a call 
from President Heritage would produce a quorum in this year of 
cree 1897? Can it be the movement referred to in our issue of last 


Take his own account of the career of the old association from 18°4 
to date: “After the meeting of 1884 came five vears of oblivion. In 
April of that year a msg meeting was called by Dr. W. N. Pindell. 
Many of the old members had dropped out of the organization, but 
several new ones came in, The most prominent of these were the 
Middlesex Gun Club, of Plainfield; the New York Suburban Shooting 
Association, of Claremont, and the Mercer Gun (lub, of Trenton, In 
addition to these three the only clubs in good stan at that date 
were the Jersey City Heights Gun Club, the Midwa ‘bun Club, the 
South Side, the Forester, the Newark Rod and Gun Club, and the 
E+sex Gun Club, Two other clubs became members that year: the 
Bergen Gun Club and the Riverside, of Red Bank.” 

A roll call of the above list of clubs would show the foteots state 
of affairs: Alive—South Side Gun Club, Forester Gun Club, Newark 
Rod and Gun Club, and. Riverside Gun Club. of Red Bank.. Dead — 
Middlesex Gun Club. New York Suburban Shooting Association, of 
Claremont ; Jersey City Heights Gun Club, Midway Gun Club, Essex 
Gun Club, and Bergen Gun Ulub. About the Mercer Gun Club, of 
Trenton, we are uncertain at this writing. Thus out of the eleven 
members in good standing at the meeting of 1889, six are surely dead, 
one doubtful, and four alive. Of the four mentioned, the South Side 
Gun Club has notified the committee that it will be ited by 
delegates; there is little doubt about the action of the Forester Gun 
Club, while W. Hollis Green, secretary of the Newark Gun Club, has 
taken enough enterest to write to the committee to ask for informa- 
tion in regard to the meeting, so that he could lay it before his club 
at its next meeting. (Mr. Green's address being unknown to the 
committe, the call had been mailed a few days previous to his letter 
to Mr. John Erb, with a request that he bring it before the club.) 

In recounting the history of the old association, one must pot over- 
look the fact that the last shoot of the association was held in Se 


« tember, 1884, nearly thirteen years ago, when target shooting was in 


its infancy. This meeting was held on the unods of the Jerse 
City Heights Gua Club, at Marion, now eosunled by the Endeavor 
Gun Club, of Jersey City. The files of Forest anv Stam show that 
the shoot was a success, The live-bird hies wereiwon as follows: 
Individual championship of the State: W. Fred Qimby, with 15 
straight. The silver cup for the State team championship was won 
by the Jersey City Heights Club, after a tie with the Newark Gun 

ub. The snoot was at 10 live birds per man, 3 men to a team. The 
teams and scores were: goreey City Heights Gun Club: Captain 
Jones 10, W. Sigler 9, W. F. Quimby 9, total 28, Newark Gun Cine: 
Sam Castle 10, CO, M. Hedden 10, Frank Class 8, total 28. The tie was 
shot off the next day at birds per man. the Jersey City Heights 
team waaieg eee 9 to 8, Hedden vee unlucky man to lose 1 of 
his 8 birds, This cup, by the way, is in the possession of Al Her- 
itage, if we mistake not, We recall that as recently as last fall Mr. 
Heritage informed us to that effect and said that it was at the serv- 
ices of the association whenever called for. We stated last week 
that Fred Quimby was willing to hand over his trophy in the same 
way, aud since our issue of last week made its appearance, Mr. 
os has spoken very strongly to us in favor of the reorganization 
of the State Association or the formation of a new one. 

Briefly, therefore, the record of the old Association may be stated 
as follows: Last tournament, September, 1884; last business meeting, 
Sept. 8, 1°89. Calls for meetings issued, but no quorum present. on 
the following dates: Sept, 27, Oct. 3, Oct 31, 1890; and aug. 16, 1893, 

If such be the record of the jation (and we have the recording 
secretary's own words for it), It would seem like a waste of time to 
adopt that official’s idea: * rding to my idea, the proper way to 
infuse life into the New Jersey State Sportsmen's Association is for 
the president to call a meeting of the ciubs belonging to the old asso- 
ciation and to extend invitatiuns to other clubs not now members; to 
have ail the old officers resign, and elect new ones in their places,” 
Ordinarily, there is no question but what the above would be the 
“proper way;” under the existing circumstances we think that the 
aie. way” holds out little, if any, hope of accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which the committee «as appointed. The most expecitious 
way of organizing a State aseociation is now the “proper way"’; and 
that “proper way’’ has been ado by the committee, 

Returning once more to the clubs in good standing in the Associa- 
tion in 1889, Compare that list of eleven clubs and its present con- 
dition as to clubs dead or alive, with the list of forty one clubs 
now pur-uing the sport of trap-shooting in the State of New 
Jersey, to which calls for the meeting on May 19 next have been 


To conclusion we would say, the committee, working for the best 
interests of the sport of tra; g in the State of New Jersey, 
and to do away with any idea of there being anything personal in this 
movement, has issued a cordial invitation to the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, who were elected in ae be present at the meeting on 
Sat antaanen’s nantes clubs of the State in a 
a *s Association that shall be a credit to New Jersey 


p-shooters, 
The date and hour of the meeting is May 19,2P.M. The place is 
Room 1009. No, 377-879 Broadway, New York city, the home of the 


Sportsmen's » which jon has generously loaned its 
rooms for the . 





© "Phe attraction at Elkwood Park next Saturday, May 1 will be the 
Floral Handicap, 15 birds, $20 enttance, birds mcluded, handicaps 
25 to 88yds ; Rose system. e handicap will be started at 1 P. M. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
NORTH HUDSON ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


A 19 —Below are the scores made to-day by members 
North Hudson Rod and 7, Club at the fegilar monthly oe 


cus: 
wa 1, % targets, wn angles: 










seeedecsesacecseceecesecerseeseseLfOl12UI11111011101111110—S1 
Beers. esas oeseessQOLDTIINGT 1011111110—19 
J H Ouvwater. 101111111 10161101113 
Ge gelbrecht 1101012010011 1101010 15 
leflich .. 1000111¢10111010011000—12 
H Thoront., 00 — 9 
R Aschbaci, NOT 00ND — 9 
L F Sohillinger 10°90010001— 7 
o Poeschel. ce 
No. 2, sane: G: Wagelbrecht #8! 1. Warure 21 Catperib. 
Thoront 10, J, Schmitt 9, Schillioger eeccobers sat ya 
No, 8, 15 gies: Outwater 


4 
targets, unknown gn "it 

Harms 8, Heflich Poesc g 

8 a 6, Thoront 6, hel 4, Sehiltinger 


19.—The shoo 
inde ss with 7 entries, 
iad, all the 
up 
gale and directiy toward trape, making the bit 
ut . : 


drivers. There were only abo’ alfad 
B n furvished an excelicat lot of birds for 


SHOOTING AT SINGAC, 


rington from New York: Hi , Oh 
from Paterson. There was a Soeb aren areca hla ain 


Everything went along amoothly. Bunn has a tion sare 
screen around Leese’ now; tk is @ great ioe moe ‘oa 
many a bird forthe shooters. Now he wants to get dog dea 
then he will have grounds seal to any outside of Dap 

‘o. 1, No, 2 0. 4 
WOR, ccraviiceracpesicus = - 
Christie ; 5 ‘deren? = tie. 








Timmon 12002220—4  110e%12—5 is a20e0 } 
oat co nem? Sill lh 
Herrington 2202201 Tididdi_g = [°;" a0°"* 
Capt Mousy seem? gorloee—s | aidbia fe 
\ 
Hopper..,..... sovece oe0s20a — 4 . re f oe 
WRU bn dé o dacescdovceesSineds suenea—7 12108—4 , 
0, 8, No 6, 
N Momey (80)... .sseeseeceseeees 10QSB0Q0R00191 _ 
GF Wine (8) oo iltcerees MOODLE on 
errington (29),......0+++0++eOBRBO0RU0822001119210  — cae 
Capt Money (80),.....+++00++++0+e181081S920200191 282891 220g in” 
F Glass (ih +» BORA 1 0 Lang i 





Jas Ti 
~~ “oe 


ni ENDEAVOR GUN CLUB. . 
#2.—The shoot this aftern Endea Club's... 
grounds was well attended. Sheet hae tne Sedan in the 
14 events decided. Van Dyke shota great gait, losing only 15 out of 







175 shot at; and the Marion grou easy ones means 

eee 1D nds are not by any bs 
Events: 12384567 
aa 10 10 16 16 16 16 % 
OD Dyke ....ecseeveceveess 10 10 14 18 14 11 O 
Greiff ..... seeecencccecenccee 2 7 14 18 18 19 28 
Keaau 8 IRRNBR 
G . 8 718 1414 182 
Billings 6421410” 
Hayes oh “Cal sa sa chee 
Sinnock RRR 
Hughes Hatt 416 
Landers., es £O7 OY 
UB crcccccc-cnccccsescs co oe OT 8 916 
Capt Money.,....ssesesereee oe os os 1412 8 Ot 
MESIVARGT , . coccccccocccessse se as ae 0s OED 
GOOEY... ccccevocvercccccgeoe-de ce cece OT OM 
DUG. scccccocccceccastectd'se ce 0s c¢'40 OO ae 








Marlin Gun Club. 
Manns, Towee, April 16.—Below find a score of the Marlin Gun 



















Club in the hao for the Laflin & Rand Powder trophy 
date, Capt. J A. Martin won with a straight score re. — 
Ww & Huannicutt ( soecee: 101 1000111111—18 
W W Turner (20)., -11111001111191311111—18 
L8 Jr, (%).. oo11111001014101111011—15 
F M Boyles (wy asm 1110111100111 1011111—18 
BB Lous stvvssessceevetsovteee ste ODIO OHODIOL 18 
‘oun seeereceeerceeceserenseeces eee eOLOl O00 MIGIONIL—18 
EK Hearing Oto on ssserntonveese seveeeseeeee oA OLOOIOIIINIII111111—16 
Jedee wane _ (2 Degreeveronsecerenes abené o RMEEEE . 101000—14 
RBI casccceucccossvapeeratovant Tdititisitiittteee 
LE Oltorf (86) .....-..cessecceesceeesseeesseeees O1001010010010000101— 7 
F M Stallworth (25).. ++ eee 00110101 101100110:010—11 
C W Rush (¥%)., »e+-10011110110011411101—14 
eee en: 0110010011111 11 
o 1 1i— 8 
D 8 Eddins (#2) 100111101 —15 
C J Bartlett (2¥), “1110001110 a 4 
$ Jenene GS 001 w-8 
Spencer (30)... 1110100001 
Chas H ——— Giccchoccsscotecs “AusotoutL om 01014 
SS Ea 


001110110111001 w 
EB. ¥. 





Programme for the Savannah Shoot. 


adopted 
Tne headquarters for shooters will be fe intl Seen, where 
a special rate of §¢ a day has been obtained for shooters. 
ES eekio Roc! Br ag 
and Jones streets, who will take care of same and deliver 
he! 


urther inf 
furnished by Henry B, 
Savannah, Ga. 





Miss-and-Outs at Baltimore. 





Bavtmorse, Md,, April 17;—Al h the Associat 
tournament closed aaa shooters ed over wae. 
joxed & full day’s sport at miss-and-outs, with results. given 

Events: 12346 6%7 89101112 

7751465638 
(Spee eeatiie 
766 34h 48 8 bibs 
SeGll vais das ede dsvadisiedeiudcecaica SB secs “SC BBG nen Y 
Gis cevibacdeds- Tedesvcierecase Bcg a, oi 8 FRC 
BMODDS ds cccsscdddceieseviscovcdse oe 8 84 86 3 SE Pe, 
DUEBCGY .cccoccveccecccesccceccccce oo oo & F BB'S 2 FED; 
Ma yROW cccococcccececcccvesecccce oo co ve 00 ce 00 os oe ce oe AL 8 
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New Haven Gun Club. 


New Bavew, Conn., Aj 14.—The regular monthly shoot of this 
club was held to-day. About twenty members were on hand to take 
part in the different events. 

The day was pleasant, with but very little wird. Still, for some un- 
accoun reason, the scores ran ra‘ber low. particularly in the 
headicap at 30 targets. In this race Whitney won first place by break- 
ing 25, and hed hia choice of three merchandise prizes. He selected 

nickel-plated thermometer. Kelley and Gou!d tied for sec- 
.and in the shoot-off Kelley won, taking a willow fishing 
ze was a nickel plated fishing reel, which was 

and Cowee, and was finally won by the 


jatter. 

The team race resulted in a tie, whicb was shot off at 5 birds per 
man. Sherman's team quite a streak and finally won by 
8 birds. But the event which excited the most interest was for a 
fancy of W-A powder, kindly presented by the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co, This was divided into va parts, making the keg 
first and the powder second. Mr. C. B. Bristol did the handi- 

og in this event to the entire satisfaction of all the shooters, As 
bs seen by the scores, there was quite a close contest, Whitney 
nally winning the keg and Potter the powder. 

A few extra events were shot, in which Stevens distinguished him- 
self by breaking 5 pairs and 10 reversed angles straight. Following 
are scores: 

Handicap race, 80 targets, 15 known and 15 unknown angles; handi- 

of misses as breaks: 
Whitney (2). ...6000 + 000000000001 T2T1000909191111111110101 11 11—25 +0 —25 
Kelley (8)....++.. +» «OE 09101 100101 11 14111111111001—21-+4-3 —24 
Gould (8) . -100111111111111110000101 190111 —21-+-8 —24 
Sherman -11121100101111010111111101 1011— -*3 
111111011101110011001111110111—28+4-0 -28 
-01111110101 10000011 11011111101 —- 204-222 
20-40 - 22 


- 101—1 
vee vee + «0000100001 1110111110001(011100—14. 
(O) cacweecveeesceeeee -O1111001101011 11101 10101111111—v2. 
Brevens (0) .occeccceceeeeceeee-101111001110011 1101101011011 —19 
Regaiori (6) «0.65. .6+0. 000004 ++000010910101 1000100101 0001000 —13 4-6 —19 
Stevenson (0) .... ..... opbace 11001 100010011 10011100 11001110— 154-0 - 15 
race, 20 targets, known angles: 
berman'’s Team. 
SheorMan. ... 666.0000 e00eeeee -O1101111011111111001—15 


Stevens. 
Bristol ....cccccees ceeeeeeeeee DOLITII9991910111110—17 
Orteeiler ... ccc cccccccceeceee DLPDIOLNINNINIIII11—19 
Bates eoeeeeeeeeedJOLLIII011901111111 —18 
- 01101111111101301111—16 
10011 1/0111101011101—33 
1 


—21 


Tie. 
11111—5 
11111—5 
1111I—5 
11111—5 
11111-65 
01011 3 
1111-5 
10110 -8 
0110}—2—88 

Tie. 
mii—4 
o1ni—4 
111115 
11001-38 
01101-3 
1111-5 


eeeeeeenerees 


Potter's Team. 
«- 01120191111111101111 —16 
«eeeBD209221111111111110—19 
eccceecececeveced LULIODLINIINIIIIIIO—18 
evecveceeeseeesehhD11110110101101011—15 
eee eee o2L212911111001101010—15 
eve ceseeeveeeeees@LL21901110111100111—15 
ceeececevecacecccsceeeeesMOLI2999111011111111—18 o1111—4 
Char. 26. ccceeseveseceeeeees -O1110001111110000001—10 00111—8 
Roberson ...,..--...-++-++---40001001101010100110— 9-185 10111—4—25 
wee powder handicap, 15 targets, known angles: 


BONE «20000 sesesscecesscccsccscseccescoccooeKSASNIININII111—14.0—95 
Wibsheccevencoosesossovesonesosossvess AAUAMSANEBETAST =—IB1O- 35 
poopeunesooonoese coseeeeeeeee ell 111011111 —14-4+-1—15 
RODCTUBOD 2... secseeeeesesenseesssneeeesses JOLIII1110101—12+4-8—15 
PONE sosccceescncees «101111111111 11—144-0—14 
Bassett --011110111101101 ~11-+-8—14 
011411110110101-114-8—14 
111111110111011~18-4-0 ~18 
.111111110111110-18-40 -18 


- 1101111111001 1—12+4-1—18 
+ 111111110010111 - 1240-12 


111101111001111—124-0-12 
eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseres - 110090111011111- 104-1—11 
ceeeeceees  eeeevesececeseeeceeees OLIIITIONIIIOIO—11 11 


COWL, ccscrscececccessnsecceccnscvssecesseess:OlL101J001111110—104+0—10 
TRAE occccccscocccoseses .01011110C001010— 2-+28— 9 
oeceeeeereeceee sescceccccoosccepesece yoo OSIOIOUOLIOUIN— 7-4+0— 7 
Callahan, ..vecccccccevseese sessessecceeseees O11111110000000— ito 7 
id . ee 0000001( 0000001 — 2-4-4 ~ 6 
Ties on 15 shot off miss-and-out as follows: Whitney 5, Stevens 4, 
Robertson 2, Gould 0. 
Ties on 14 also shot off in the same way, the shoot-off resulting 
thus: Potter 10, Reggiori 9, Basse t 8. G. W. Hazan, Sec’y. 


eeeeeeee ee eeereeeeee 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, April 14.—The Boston Gun Club, after a cessation of prac- 
tice for two weeks on eqevunt of the death é. Mr. David ehwoos, 
dts secretary-treasurer for many years, opened again to-day witha 
Snely attended shoot at Wellington. The bright April day doubtless 
encouraged a number to shake off business anxieties and cares for an 
hour or two in quest of health and enjoymen’ ,knowing well tnat change 
of such as is afforded at an a oon trap sboot, ves of 

benefit in the eae cas to the closely confined individual 
constantly nerved up to the demands of city routine. in the affer- 
ent events, where the desire to down an asphalt is uttermost for the 
time being, was found an efficacious remecy for the Worry and ills of 
previous weeks, and with no sweep element to detract from success 
or failure, ali was pleasant as it should be. There is always one ex- 
ception to the rule, and ours to day was the fact that one was 
absent, not just for to-day but forever, that not once again would 
Kirkwood hanaiea gun among his trap shooting friends of many 
years’ standing. It will bea long while, in their opinion, before the 
Biche left vacant by his decease will be as ably filied. Scores below 


Events: 46 6%7 8 910 
Target: 


Ss eS ¥ 
oo S 
eS 
aos 
— 
Ss 


> eeeecoaesyE~ 
wo 


caere@e: covcsSoe 


POPPER REET EERO R Eee Ee 
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exrcaceanen S 
mr cecs tre 


Seen DAITS econ Ss 
* «£enBrw~ouwn- 


«ee =e 
aeons em@es: > Sa-1em@ce- 


3 
5 
4 
1 
1 
5 
5 
4 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
8 
4 


TORR OR ERROR RHEE Ee fee eeee oe one 


POE eshageasoenccceptoen;eceocs 04) b9!-.06 
Events 1, 4,6, 10, known angles; 2 and 7, unkuown; 8, straigh'‘aways; 
and 8, ;9, reverse pull. - : i 
Prise match, 21 targets—10 known, 5 unknown, 8 pairs, distaace 

ones is) svessccesceeessAIIIOINIII— 9 1111-5 11 11 11-6—@0 
ood (17). co eeeeeseeeesIIIIIII11—10 00 11 10 -8—18 

Winters (18). .......000--++e1I111110— 9 11 10 10—4—17 

9) ceeeccceeeess IOI 8 10 01 11—4—16 

Bastmnan (10) v-ssss2000-OUMENILL— 8 


WRN: Om cocowmce mwa m 
Coe COO OR: MOS ROO OOm 


+5 eotorm@ 


10 10 00-8-15 

Eastman (:6) .......+s000-O111111111— 9 00 00 10-1—14 
‘ VerceeveccereceeeedLIOOOI— 7 
Tei vtyey voces sacs» AREER 6 

Hast (16). .......seeeeee00e-OL00IOLIII— 6 


1 
Jones “. . -- 1011011010— 6 


10 10 114-12 
10 10 10—3-11 
10 10 00—z—10 
10 01 00—2-10 
10 10 00—2-— 9 
10 10 (0O—s— 8 
10 10 00—2— 8 


Cu1caco, Ill,. 19.—Garden City Gun Club, of Chicago, bas out 
its programme of the season's contests, which shows an 
Sotien overrt “henieans on a dtend cetieg Ban TL 
every . . il 

the qvouede os the tormiaes of the inropotnen L., os le. the 
grand season prize 1 a fine gold watch, value $60, which will be com- 
peted for under the following conditions: 

shows, eagles, Amartoan Amsocietion ‘ruton, ‘sotvanee Ob tame 
up on entrance 50 cents, 
half of which 

, divided according to number of entries. 
scores in the season taxes the watch. 

to Myds. rise, according to ability. 


, A 
to the treasury of tne club, and balf as a sweep- 
Shoot- ” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Club Shoots and Handicaps. 


Last week we received a letter asking us the following eaten 
“Cap a shooter in a handicap race, where extra targets to shoot at 
are allowed, make more than a highest possible? In other words, 
in a club shoot at % targets, with an allowance of extra targets to the 
weaker shots, can a man score more than 25 and beat a scratch 
who has broken every target be shot at?” ° 

Of course we answered “No.” besing our reply on the common- 
sense view of the matter that no man should be asked to do what is 
impossible. Simple as the matter seems to be, it is a fact that we 
non} bad to answer many letters asking almost precisely the same 

ju jon. 

- This_matter of club prize shoots is an interesting one, and it seems 
to us that a brief description of some of the syetems in vogue in the 
vicinity of New York may be of use to the officials of newly orgavized 
gun clubs who want to adopt sometbing of the kind, but who don’t 
know which is the best system to adopt. No doubt several of our 
readers have pet schemes of their own. and we should be glad to 
hear from them on this point. Mr. Roger Van Gilder. the secretary 
of the Knoxville Gun Club. recently gave a very exhaustive review of 
his club’s methods of “certificate shoots.” The idea works well at 
Knoxville, and from the results obtained there, it would be worth 
t iz elsewhere. 

¢ Climax Gun Glub, of Plainfield, N. J , has a capital plan for its 
monthly prize shoot: At the commencement of each year the mem- 
bers are handicapped according to their showing in the previous year. 

The club shoot is at 25 targets, unknown aneles, with an allowance of 
extra targets for the weaker shots to fire at. No man can score more 
than 25, no matter how many he breaks. A man who breaks 2% re- 

ceives 6 points to his credit in the race for the yearly prizes; 243 get 

5 points; 23s get 4: 22s get 8; 2is get 2, and get 1 point each. 

Scores below 20 do not get eny points. At the end of the zo 

the totals are counted up, and the man with the largest total 

takes first prize; the next highest total takes second prize, and so on. 

This s: m works well, and seems to us to be one 0! the best in use 

around New York, 

Another system that is much used around New York is that where 
a man is handicapped at so many points, receiving to his credit ac- 
count for the yearly prize« sll points scored above his handicap. 
This system is more generally ueed in live-bird club shoots, but is just 
as applicable to target shoots. It works well, and keeps up the inter- 
est of the members of the clubs that use it almost up to the last shoot. 

The Boiling Springs Club, of Rutherford, N. J., has another system: 
It divides the year into two helves and gives acup to the winner of 
each aera y prize series. The club shoot is at '0 targets, half 
known and half unknown angles; handicap allowances of extra tar- 
gets to rhootat, For this shoot it charges $1 for the 50 targets. Out 
of this $1 per man it pays for the targets and deducts & certain sum 
to go to form a fund to purchase a cup and to pay out about $100 
among those shooters who have attended four out of thé six shoots. 
The cup goes to the man who wins it the greatest number of times, 
but the money is divided proportionately among those shooters who 
bave the highest totals for the four best shoots. This plan must 

so because the monthly shoots of this club are always well 
atten fe 

Other clubs put up prizes for the different classes (the shooters 
being classified), and the man in each clags who leads that class in 
the club shoots the greatest number of times during the year be- 
comes the winner of the prize in his class, This ayeemn has its draw- 
backs, as @ prize is apt to be “cinched” in a certain class rather earl 
in the game, and thus all competition in that particular class is 
killed off and all interest dies. This is fatal to the success of a 
shoot, and a falling off in the attendance is only a natural conse- 

uence, 

. The above are a few of the systems which we recall at this moment, 

Who can give us some more? 


Portland Gun Club. 


PorTLanp, Me., April 14.- In spite of the rain and strong wind that 
prevailed to-day, shooters putin an appearance at the grounds 
of the Portland Gun Club, and spent a pleasant day, notwithstanding 
the unpleasant weather conditions. 

Among the shooters from out of town were: O. R. Dickey, E. B. 
Wadsworth and F. H. Rounds, Boston, Mass.; George E. Thompson. 
Bath; H. G. Trundy. U. 8. Life-Saving Station, Cape Elizabeth, and 
F. L. Beane of Lewiston. 

About noon the weather cleared, but a strong wind still blew and 
good scores were hard to make, yet some were registered now and 
then. In event No. 6 one squad averaged over 9% per cent, Every- 
thing ran smoothly under the mavagement of H. A. Uhisholm, and 
the pregrenes was finished early in the afternoon; several extras 
were also shot. Dickey won first average with 90.6 per cent. 

To-day’s score is given below in tabulated form: 


Events: 8 91011 18 18 1h 


Targets: 15 10 10 15 25 15 25Shotat. Broke. 
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AUDUBON GUN CLUB, 

Burrao, N, Y., April 17.—The attendance at the regular weekly 
shoot of the Audubon Gun Club, held to-day, was quite large, 33 
members taking part in the events. No. 8 was the badge shoot. In this 
event E. W. Smith and C. 8. Burkhardt tied tor the Ulass A badge; on 
the ff Smith won. P.G. Myers won in Ciass B, and ser 
ona Hankins tied in Class ©. Scores were as below, No. 6 being at 5 
pairs: 

Events: 

Targets: 
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10 16 85 15 10 lv 
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Hyde Park Gun Jlub. 


Hype Park, N. Y., 1 14.—The Hyde Park Gun Club held its reg- 
ular monthly shoot to-day. A high wind prevailed, but the members 
rolied epasmngece cose, The competition was for a silver can of 
W-A powder, iow are the scores made at 25 empire targets: 


1111111010101111111011011—20 
1111111111111101011111010—21 
-1111011111010110111111110—20 
1111010101111110111000101—17 
-1011101100001010011110011 —14 
A EB BHovwer,...ccrscccce.cecccccece ++ «1111111011000100100110111—16 
Wd... cc ccccceccnceccccneserseneeeeeeeell22201291010911101101001—17 
MOT... ce ccccveeeeccevececeeesseseeessdlLI11110000010000001000—11 

WL. a eceeesceeeseeveeeseees soeeeeehd£0222111111100100001000—16 
seepeeseeeeeeeeeeesseeveceeeeneseeedddldl0111101000011111110—19 

MAIONG. .. 2... ccc eeceeeeseeeeseeeesseehL12112101111010100001011—17 

J LOOMATA,...ccceceeeees eeeeeeeeeeeeeehl12111111011000101001111—18 
J Beanie 17cenecseeesoseove ssessenessosesvestta UA a Ea aE EEE as 
MOOTC, cc ccsccpeerereeeeeeeesenees sees eel QQ0QG10000001 10000000000— 4 


[May 1, 1897, 


Bergen County Gan Club. 


Tux Bergen County Gun Club, of Hackensack, N. J., will celebrate 
anniversary 4 ans — oe a ae on June 

wo w as follows: 
The Pies fourth. al for Recreation cup will be pee cn 


race are: , 0 at known angles and 50 at unknown angles, 
entrance to cover the cost of the ta’ The cup to the winner, 

d high gun, and $2 to third high gun. Optional 

on each 25 targets. Entries close before the completion 

Pt gatas targets, The shoot for the cup will commence 


e Shooting of the regulation “Bergen County order” will 

both before and after the main event, ng being ready 

practice at 10:30, with nothing to stop us until the sun goes 
down. 

June 8.—A programme of sweepstake events will be arranged for 
this day, the events ranging frome 10 to 25 targete, with entrance fees 

lar . The system will be used in dividing purves. 
Moneys will be graduated as follows: 1 to 4 entries, 1 money; 5 to 8 
entries, 2 moneys; 9 to 12 entries, 3 moneys; over 12 entries, 4 moneys. 
Shooting commences at 10 A. M, 

The main feature on the programme will be a 100-target race, 
handicap allowance of extra targets to shoot at, unknown angles, $5 
entrance, targets included. The purse in this event will be divided 
under the Rose system, the number of moneys being governed by the 
number of entries. The winner of this event will be presented with a 
bandsome cup by the Bergen County Gun Club, Entries for the cup 
event will close at the end of the first 25 targets. The event will be 
started at 2 P. M. sharp without fail. : 4 

Fifteen dollars will be given as average money and will be divided 
equally between the three high guns among those who shall have 
shot in all programme events decided between the hours of 12 noon 
and 5 P. M., exclusive of the handicap event. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications 


A. W. R., Vermont.—Boats for bass and em fishing may be 
painted lead color, drab or green; anything but red or black. 


W. P.—Kindly tell me in your correspondence column how to 

» a lot of carp which are in a pond here which contains no other 

h, We want to kill them off and stock the pond with black bass 

Also let me know how soon after the poisoning it will be safe to do 

the stocking. Ans Lime will do it if the water is small enough. or 

dynamite, which will kill everything else too. If the pond can be 
drained that may be your best ient. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Cut it Short. 


Ir you've got a thought that’s happy 
Boil it down; 

Make it short and crisp and snappy— 
Boil it down. 


When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has printed, 
If you want your effort printed, 

Boil it down, 


Take out ony ou letter— 
il it down; 

Fewer syllables the better— 

Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain—express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it— 
Then, my friend, ere you hares it, 

Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings — 
Boil it down; 

Skim it well, then skim the trimmings, 
Boil it down, 

When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 

Cut another sentence in two, 

Send it on—and we'll begin to 


Boil it down, —L, A. W. Bulletin. 


Tennessee Centennial Rates.—Effective April 29. 


Tue Southern Railway, the only line operating through car service 
New York to Nasbvilie, announces the following low rates from 
Wasbington, D. C., to Nashville and return, account of the Tennessee 
Centennial; tickets limited returning to Nov. 7, $2875; limited to 
twenty im $21.05; tickets sold on Tuesday and Thursday each week, 

to rn within ten days, $15.80. The Southern Railway Lim- 
ted leaves New York daily at 4:30 P. M., and carnes you via Wusb- 
ington and through the glorious mountains of western North Caro- 
lina, Asheville, the Land of the Sky, and east Tennessee by Lookout 
Mountain, The scenery for the entire trip is a grand panorama. 
Along the line is located the many-noted battlefields of the late war 
For full particulars and descriptive mat‘er of the Exposition, call on 
or address the New York office, 271 Broadway.— Adv. 


The Kenwood Sleeping Bag. 


Tue Kenwood sleeping bag is a valuable adjunct to any sports-” 
man’s outfit. It is thoroughly pp and low-priced, and at the 
same time durable, waterproof and warm. 

In its construction, these bags are used one inside the other, and 
any one of these bags may be used separately. The outside bag is of 
light-weight canvas, and is waterproof. 

6 pI of this is $2, while the inside bag is listed at $4 and the 
other at $6, making the , complete, $12. Write the Kenwood 
Millis, Albany, N. Y., for further particulars,—Adv. 


A New Artificial Bait. 


= Tue New Jersey Aluminum Company, 60 Arlington street. Newark, 
N.J., have just put upon the market a novelty in artificial baits, 
called the aluminum fish phantom. This may be used either for trol- 
ling or casting, and is said to beavery killing bait, especially for 
casting. It is an extremely light bait and will not sink if accidental- 
ly detached from the line, and it retains i s silvery luster indefinitely. 
A descriptive pamphlet will be sent on application.—Adv. 


Special Excursion Rates to Chattanooga and 
Mobile. 


Tue Soutbern Railway announces rates one fare for the round trip 


to Mobile for the Supreme Council, Catholic Knights of America, 
Mobile, May 11 to 15, good to return May 18. The N. Baptist 


ational Bapt 
Young Peoples’ Union, Chattanooga, Tenn., from July 18 to 15, good 


onus One. 15. For full partiulars call on or address New York 
office, 271 Broadway.—Adv. 


A Fishing Trip 
the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail is t 
ons @ beautifully illustrated pamphlet of thirty-two canoe’ 7 
contents of which are devoted to practical methods of fish- ing 
Fay wile omet add ipt of ostage 
w sent to any ress On receipt of two-cent 
stam eo. H. re General Passenger Ab 410 Old « Colony 
, Chicago, Ill.—Adv, 


“Forest and Stream” Advertising Pages. 

D. H. Heoxmayx, Kennebunkport, Me.,a builder of fine pleas 
boats and can: writes: “Every boating or pening paper ter oF 
near has written for my advertisement does t appeared in Forzst 
AnD Stream, but I have got all I can do now to answer the replies I 
get from Forest anp Stream.”" 


The Fall River Line. 


will be resumed by the Fall River Line, commencin 
itn ofa Scr au Soman 
a 200 P. as com on 
Priscilla and Puritan are in commission.— Adv. 





